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the  recent  testimony  of  archeology  to 
THE  SCRIPTURES. 

BY  REVEREND  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D,, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

“  Recent  is  a  dangerously  capacious  word  to  intrust  to  an 
archaeologist.  Anything  this  side  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is 
“  recent  ”  in  biblical  archaeology.  For  this  review,  however, 
anything  since  1904  is  accepted  to  be,  in  a  general  way,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  recent.” 

“  Recent  testimony  of  archaeology  ”  may  be  either  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  recent  discoveries  or  recent  testimony  of  former  dis¬ 
coveries.  A  new  interpretation,  if  it  be  established  to  be  a 
true  interpretation,  is  a  discovery.  For  to  uncover  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  discover;  indeed,  the  real  value  of  a  discovery  is  not 
its  emergence  but  its  significance,  and  the  discovery  of  its  real 
significance  is  the  real  discovery. 

The  most  important  testimony  to  the  Scriptures  of  this  five- 
year  archaeological  period  admits  of  some  classification : — 

I.  THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING  OF  THE  PATRIARCHAL  RECEP¬ 
TION  IN  Egypt. 

The  reception  in  Egypt  accorded  to  Abraham  and  to  Jacob 
and  his  sons,^  and  the  elevation  of  Joseph  there,*  peremptorily 

demand  either  the  acknowledgment  of  a  mythical  element  in 
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the  stories,  or  the  belief  in  a  suitable  historical  setting  there¬ 
for.  Obscure,  insignificant  private  citizens  are  not  accorded 
such  recognition  at  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  court.  While 
some  have  been  conceding  a  mythical  element  in  the  stories* 
archaeology  has  uncovered  to  view  such  appropriate  historical 
setting  that  the  Patriarchs  are  seen  not  to  have  been  obscure 
insignificant  private  citizens,  nor  Zoan  a  foreign  and  un¬ 
friendly  court. 

The  presence  of  the  Semitic  tongue  in  Hyksos’  territory  has 
long  been  known ;  *  from  still  earlier  than  patriarchal  times 
until  much  later,  the  Phoenicians,  first  cousins  of  the  Hebrews, 
did  the  foreign  business  of  the  Egyptians,®  as  the  English,  the 
Germans,  and  the  French  do  the  foreign  business  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  of  to-day ;  and  some  familiarity,  even  sympathy,  with 
Semitic  religion,  has  been  strongly  suspected  from  the  inter¬ 
view  of  the  Hyksos  kings  with  tbe  Patriarchs;*  but  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  1906,  by  Professor  Petrie,^  of  the  great  fortified 
camp  at  Tel  el-Yehudiyeh  set  at  rest,  in  the  main,  the  biblical 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Hyk¬ 
sos.  The  abundance  of  Hyksos  scarabs  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  all  others  mark  the  camp  as  certainly  a  Hyksos 
camp ;  ®  the  original  character  of  the  fortifications,  before  the 
Hyksos  learned  the  builders’  craft  from  the  Egyptians,  shows 
them  to  have  depended  upon  the  bow  for  defense;®  and, 
finally,  the  name  Hyksos,  in  the  Egyptian  Haq  Shashuf'^ 
“  Bedouin  princes,”  brings  out,  sharp  and  clear,  the  harmo¬ 
nious  picture  of  which  we  have  had  glimpses  for  a  long  time, 
of  the  Hyksos  as  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  of  “Upper 
and  Lower  Ruthen,”^*  i.e.  Syria  and  Palestine  and  Northern 
and  Western  Arabia,  “  Bow  people,”  as  the  Egyptians 
called  them,  their  traditional  enemies  as  far  back  as  pyramid 
times.^®  Why  then  should  not  the  Patriarchs  have  had  a 
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royal  reception  in  Egypt?  They  were  themselves  also  the 
heads  of  wandering  tribes  of  “  Upper  and  Lower  Ruthen,” 
in  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptians,  Haq  Sliashu,  “  Bedouin 
princes”;  and  among  princes  a  prince  is  a  prince,  however 
small  his  principality.  So  Abraham,  the  Bedouin  prince  was 
accorded  princely  consideration  at  the  Bedouin  court  in 
Egypt;  Joseph,  the  Bedouin  slave,  became  again  the  Bedouin 
prince  when  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d  with  him  and  his  rank  by 
birth  became  known.  And  Jacob  and  his  other  sons  were 
welcome,  with  all  their  followers  and  their  wealth,  as  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition  to  the  court  party,  always  harassed  by  the 
restive  and  rebellious  native  Egyptians.  This  does  not  prove 
racial  identity  between  the  Hyksos  and  the  Patriarchs,  but 
very  close  tribal  relationship.  And  thus  every  suspicion  of 
a  mythical  element  in  the  narrative  of  the  reception  accorded 
the  Patriarchs  in  Egypt  disappears  when  archaeology  has  tes¬ 
tified  to  the  true  historical  setting. 

II.  THE  GREAT  HITTITE  VINDICATION. 

The  Hittites  have  been,  in  one  respect,  the  Trojans  of  Bible 
history;  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  old  Troy  were  scarcely  more 
in  need  of  a  Schliemann  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  reality 
than  the  Hittites  of  a  Winckler. 

In  1904  one  of  the  foremost  archaeologists  of  Europe  said 
to  me,  “  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  were  such  people  as  the 
Hittites,  and  I  do  not  believe  ‘  Kheta  ’  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip¬ 
tions  was  meant  for  the  name  Hittites.”  We  will  allow  that 
archaeologist  to  be  nameless  now.  But  the  ruins  of  Troy  vin¬ 
dicated  the  right  of  her  people  to  a  place  in  real  history,  and 
the  ruins  of  Boghatz-Koi  bid  fair  to  afford  a  more  striking 
vindication  of  the  Bible  representation  of  the  Hittites. 

Only  the  preliminary  announcement  of  Winckler’s  great 
treasury  of  documents  from  Boghatz-Koi  has  yet  been 
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made.^^  The  complete  unfolding  of  a  long-eclipsed  great  na¬ 
tional  history  is  still  awaited  impatiently.  But  enough  has 
been  published  to  redeem  this  people  completely  from  their 
half-mythical  plight,  and  give  them  a  firm  place  in  sober  his¬ 
tory  greater  than  imagination  had  ever  fancied  for  them  under 
the  stimulus  of  any  hint  contained  in  the  Bible. 

There  has  been  brought  to  light  a  Hittite  empire  ”  in  Asia 
Minor,  with  central  power  and  vassal  dependencies  round 
about  and  with  treaty  rights  on  equal  terms  with  the  greatest 
nations  of  antiquity,  thus  making  the  Hittite  power  a  third 
great  power  with  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  as  was  indeed  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  great  treaty  of  the  Hittites  with  Rameses  II., 
inscribed  on  the  projecting  wing  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Amon  at  Karnak,^®  though  Rameses  tried  so  hard  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  fact.  The  ruins  at  the  village  of  Boghatz-Koi  are 
shown  also  to  mark  the  location  of  the  Hittite  capital,'*  and 
the  unknown  language  on  the  cuneiform  tablets  recovered 
there  to  be  the  Hittite  tongue,'*  while  the  cuneiform  method 
of  writing  (as  already  upon  the  Amarna  tablets,'®  so  still  more 
clearly  here)  is  seen  to  have  been  the  diplomatic  script,  and  in 
good  measure  the  Babylonian  to  have  been  the  diplomatic  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Orient  in  that  age.®®  And  the  large  admixture 
of  Babylonian  words  and  forms  in  these  Hittite  inscriptions 
opens  the  way  for  the  real  decipherment  of  the  Hittite  lan¬ 
guage,®'  and  imagination  can  scarcely  promise  too  much  to 
our  hopes  for  the  light  which  such  a  decipherment  will  throw 
upon  the  historical  and  cultural  background  of  the  Bible. 
Only  one  important  point  remains  to  be  cleared  up,  —  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  Hittite  language  of  these  cuneiform  tablets 
and  the  language  of  the  Hittite  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.” 
That  these  were  identical  was  probable;  that  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  represent  an  older  form  of  the  language,  a  kind  of 
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“hieratic,”  is  possible;  that  it  was  essentially  different  from 
the  language  of  these  tablets  is  improbable.  There  has  been 
the  Hittite  vindication  ;  the  complete  illumination  of  Hittite 
history  is  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed. 

III.  THE  PALESTINIAN  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  CONQUEST 
PERIOD. 

Palestinian  explorations  within  the  last  few  years  have 
yielded  a  startling  array  of  “  finds  ”  illustrating  things  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  —  finds  of  the  same  things,  finds  of  like 
things,  and  finds  in  harmony  with  things.^^  Individual  men¬ 
tion  of  them  all  is  here  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Of  in¬ 
comparably  greater  importance  than  these  individually  inter¬ 
esting  relics  of  Canaanite  antiquity  is  the  answer  afforded  by 
recent  research  to  two  questions: — 

1.  First  in  order.  Does  the  Canaanite  culture  as  revealed 
by  the  excavations  accord  with  the  story  of  Israel  at  the  con¬ 
quest  as  related  in  the  Bible?  How  much  of  a  break  in  cul¬ 
ture  is  required  by  the  Bible  account,  and  how  much  is 
revealed  by  the  excavations? 

For  answer,  we  must  find  a  standpoint  somewhere  between 
that  of  the  dilettante  traveler  in  the  land  and  of  the  micro¬ 
scopic  scientist  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  careful  exca¬ 
vator  in  the  field  occupies  that  sane  and  safe  middle  point  of 
viev/.  Petrie,^*  Bliss, Macalister,-®  Schumacher, and  Sel- 
lin,'*  —  these  are  the  men  with  whom  to  stand.  And  for  light 
on  the  early  civilization  of  Palestine  the  great  work  of  Macal- 
ister  at  Gezer  stands  easily  first.  In  determining  this  question 
of  culture  too  much  importance  has  been  allowed  to  that  esti¬ 
mate  of  time  and  chronological  order  which  is  gained  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  study  of  pottery.  The  pottery  remains  are  not 
to  be  undervalued,  and  neither  are  they  to  be  overvalued.  Time 
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is  only  one  thing  that  shows  itself  in  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
in  pottery.  Different  stages  of  civilization  at  different  places 
at  the  same  time,  and  adaptation  to  an  end  either  at  the  same 
time  or  at  widely  different  times,  show  themselves  in  pottery, 
and  render  very  uncertain  any  chronological  deduction.  And, 
still  more,  available  material  may  result  in  the  production  of 
similar  pottery  in  two  very  different  civilizations,  arising  one 
thousand  years  or  more  apart.  This  civilization  of  pots,  as  a 
deciding  criterion,  is  not  quite  adequate,  and  is  safe  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  at  all  only  when  carefully  compared  with  the  testimony 
of  location,  intertribal  relations,  governmental  domination,  and 
literary  attainments.  These  are  the  things,  in  addition  to  the 
pots,  which  help  to  determine  —  indeed,  which  do  determine  — 
how  much  of  a  break  in  culture  is  required  by  the  Bible  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Conquest,  and  how  much  is  shown  by  the  excava¬ 
tions.  Since  the  Israelites  occupied  the  cities  and  towns  and 
vineyards  and  olive  orchards  of  the  Canaanites,  and  their 
“  houses  full  of  all  good  things  ” ;  had  the  same  materials 
and  in  the  main  the  same  purposes  for  pottery  and  would 
adopt  methods  of  cooking  suited  to  the  country ;  spoke  the 
“  language  of  Canaan,”  and  w'ere  of  the  same  race  as  many 
of  the  people  of  Canaan ;  intermarried,  though  against  their 
law,^^  with  the  people  of  the  land ;  and  were  continually  chided 
for  lapses  into  the  idolatry  and  superstitious  practices  of  the 
Canaanites,®*  and,  in  short,  were  greatly  different  from  them 
only  in  religion,  —  it  is  evident  that  the  only  marked,  imme¬ 
diate  change}  to  be  expected  at  the  Conquest  is  a  change  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  any  other  break  in  culture  occasioned  by  the 
devastation  of  war  will  be  only  a  break  in  continuance  of  the 
same  kind  of  culture,  evidence  of  demolition,  spoliation,  and 
reconstruction.  Exactly  such  change  in  religion  and  interrup¬ 
tion  in  culture  at  the  Conquest  period  the  excavations  show. 
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‘  (o)  The  rubbish  at  Gezer  shows  history  in  distinct  layers, 
and  the  layers  themselves  are  in  distinct  groups.®*  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  are  layers  Canaanite,  not  Semitic ;  above  these,  layers  Se¬ 
mitic,  Amorite  giving  place  to  Jewish ;  and  higher  still,  layers 
of  Jewish  culture  of  the  monarchy  and  later  times. 

(^j)  The  closing  up  of  the  great  tunnel  to  the  spring  within 
the  fortifications  at  Gezer  is  placed  by  the  layers  of  history  in 
the  rubbish-heaps  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest.®*  But  when 
a  great  fortification  is  so  ruined,  and  the  power  it  represents 
so  destroyed,  that  it  loses  sight  of  its  water-supply,  surely  the 
culture  of  the  time  has  had  an  interruption,  though  it  be  not 
much  changed.  Then  this  tunnel,  as  a  great  engineering  feat, 
is  remarkable  testimony  to  the  advanced  state  of  civilization 
at  the  time  of  its  construction ;  but  the  more  remarkable  the 
civilization  it  represents,  the  more  terrible  must  have  been 
the  disturbance  of  the  culture  which  caused  it  to  be  lost  and 
forgotten.®® 

(c)  Again,  there  is  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  popu¬ 
lated  area  of  the  city  of  Gezer  by  encroaching  upon'  the  Tem¬ 
ple  area  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,®®  showing  at  once  the 
crowding  into  the  city  of  the  Israelites  without  the  destruction 
of  the  Canaanites,  as  stated  in  the  Bible,®^  and  a  corresponding 
decline  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  High  place ; 
while,  at  a  time  corresponding  to  the  early  period  of  the  Mon¬ 
archy,®®  there  is  a  sudden  decrease  of  the  populated  area  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  city  by 
the  father  of  Solomon’s  Egyptian  wife.®®' 

(d)  Of  startling  significance,  the  hypothetical  Musri  (i.e. 
Egypt),  in  North  Arabia,  concerning  which  it  has  been  said*® 
the  Patriarchs  descended  thereto,  the  Israelites  escaped  there¬ 
from,  and  a  princess  thereof  Solomon  married,  has  been  finally 
and  definitely  discredited.  For  Gezer  was  a  marriage  dower 
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of  that  princess  whom  Solomon  married,*^  a  portion  of  her 
father’s  dominion,  and  so  a  part  of  the  supposed  Musri  if  it 
ever  existed.  And  if  so,  at  Gezer,  then,  we  should  find  some 
evidence  of  this  people  and  their  civilization.  Of  such  there  is 
not  a  trace.  But,  instead,  we  find  from  very  early  times,  but 
especially  at  this  time,  Egyptian  remains  in  great  abundance.** 
(e)  Indeed,  even  Egyptian  refinement  and  luxuries  were 
not  incongruous  in  Palestine  of  the  Conquest  period.  The 
great  rock-hewn  and  rock-built  cisterns  at  Taannek,*®  the  re¬ 
markable  engineering  on  the  tunnel  at  Gezer,**  the  great  forty- 
foot  city  wall  in  an  Egyptian  picture  of  Canaanite  war,** 
the  list  of  richest  Canaanite  booty  given  by  Thothmes  HI.,** 
the  fine  ceramic  and  bronze  utensils  and  weapons  recovered 
from  nearly  every  Palestinian  excavation,*’  and  the  literary 
revelations  of  the  Amarna  tablets,*®  together  with  the  reig^  of 
law  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  scriptural  account  with  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi,*"  show  Canaanite  civilization  of  that 
period  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  Egypt. 

(/)  Then  the  Bible  glimpses  of  Canaanite  practices  and 
the  products  of  Canaanite  religion  now  uncovered  exactly 
agree.  The  mystery  of  the  High  place  of  the  Bible  narrative, 
with  its  sacred  caves,  lies  bare  at  Gezer  and  Taannek.  The 
sacrifice  of  infants,  probably  first-born,  and  the  foundation  and 
other  sacrifices  of  children  either  infant  or  partly  grown  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  their  ghastliness  in  various  places  at  Gezer  and 
“  practically  all  over  the  hill  ”  at  Taannek.®" 

fg)  But  the  most  remarkable  testimony  of  archaeology  of 
this  period  is  to  the  Scripture  representations  of  the  spiritual 
monotheism  of  Israel  in  its  conflict  with  the  horrible  idolatrous 
polytheism  of  the  Canaanites,  the  final  overthrow  of  the  latter, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  former.  The  history  of  that 
conflict  is  as  plainly  written  at  Gezer  in  the  gradual  decline  of 
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the  High  place  and  giving  way  of  the  revolting  sacrifice  of 
children  to  the  bowl  and  lamp  deposit  as  it  is  in  the  inspired 
account  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel.  And  the  line  that 
marks  off  the  territory  of  Divine  revelation  in  religion  from 
the  impinging  heathenism  round  about  is  as  distinct  as  that 
line  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  where  the  cold  waters  of 
the  North  beat  against  the  warm,  life-giving  flow  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  revelation  of  the  spade  in  Palestine  is  making 
to  stand  out  every  day  more  clearly  the  revelation  that  God 
made.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  purer  religion  growing  up 
out  of  that  vile  culture,  but  rather  of  a  purer  religion  coming 
down  and  overwhelming  it. 

2.  Another  and  still  more  important  question  concerning 
Palestinian  civilization  is,  What  was  the  source  and  course  of 
the  dominant  civilization  and  especially  the  religious  culture 
reflected  in  the  Bible  account  of  the  millennium  preceding  and 
the  millennium  succeeding  the  birth  of  Abraham?  Was  it 
from  without  toward  Canaan  or  from  Canaan  outward?  Did 
Palestine  in  her  civilization  and  culture  of  those  days,  in  much 
or  in  all,  but  reflect  Babylonia,  or  was  she  a  luminary  ? 

The  revision  of  views  concerning  Palestinian  civilization 
forced  by  recent  excavations  at  once  puts  a  bold  interrogation- 
point  to  the  opinion  long  accepted  by  many  of  the  source  and 
cour.«e  of  religious  influence  during  this  formative  period  of 
patriarchal  history,  and  the  time  of  the  working  out  of  the 
principles  of  Israel’s  religion  into  the  practices  of  Israel’s  life. 
If  the  Palestinian  civilization  during  this  period  was  equal  to 
that  of  Egypt,  and  so  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  Baby¬ 
lonia,  then  the  opinion  that  the  flow  of  religious  influence  was 
then  from  Babylonia  must  stand  for  its  defense.  Here  arises 
the  newest  problem  of  biblical  archaeology. 
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And  one  of  the  most  expert  cuneiform  scholars  of  the  day 
Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,®^  has  essayed  this  problem  and  an¬ 
nounces  a  revolutionary  solution  of  it  by  a  new  interpretation 
of  well-known  material  as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  newly 
acquired  material.  The  solution  is  nothing  less,  indeed,  than 
that,  instead  of  the  source  of  religious  influence  being  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  its  early  course  from  Babylonia  into  Palestine,  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  is  true.  “  That  the  Semitic  Babylonian 
religion  is  an  importation  from  Syria  and  Palestine  (Amurru), 
that  the  Creation,  Deluge,  Antediluvian  patriarchs,  etc.,  of 
the  Babylonian,  came  from  Amurru  instead  of  the  Hebraic 
stories  having  come  from  Babylonia,  as  maintained  by  practi¬ 
cally  all  Semitic  scholars.” 

This  is  startling  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 
Professor  Clay’s  work  must  be  put  to  the  test,  and  so  it  will 
be,  before  it  can  be  finally  accepted.  It  has,  however,  this 
initial  advantage,  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  apparent  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Scripture  writers  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
exactly  in  the  direction  in  which  recent  discoveries  in  Pales¬ 
tinian  civilization  point. 


IV.  ILLUMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  BOTH 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM, 

1.  Light  from  Babylonia  by  L,  W.  King,'*^  of  the  British 

Museum,  on  the  chronology  of  the  first  three  dynasties  helps  to 

determine  the  date  of  Hammurabi,  and  so  of  Abraham’s  call 

and  of  the  Exodus:  and,  indeed,  has  introduced  a  corrective 

/ 

element  into  the  chronology  of  all  subsequent  history  down  to 
the  time  of  David,  and  exerts  a  far-reaching  influence  upon 
many  critical  questions  in  which  the  chronological  element  is 
vital. 

2.  The  entire  absence  from  the  offerings  of  old  Egyptian 
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religion  of  any  of  the  great  Pentateuchal  ideas  of  sacrifice, 
substitution,  atonement,  dedication,  fellowship,  and  indeed  of 
almost  every  essential  idea  of  real  sacrifice,  as  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  by  recent  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  offering 
scenes,®^  makes  for  the  element  of  revelation  in  the  Mosaic 
system  by  delimiting  the  field  of  rationalistic  speculation  on 
the  Egyptian  side.  Egypt  gave  nothing  to  that  system,  for 
she  had  nothing  to  give. 

3.  Then  the  grossly  materialistic  character  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  conception  of  the  other  world  and  of  the  future  life,  and 
the  fact,  every  day  becoming  clearer,  that  the  so-called  and 
so-much-talked-about  resurrection  in  the  belief  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  not  a  resurrection  at  all  but  a  resuscitation  to  the 
same  old  life  on  “  oxen,  geese,  bread,  wine,  beer,  and  all  good 
things,”  is  furnishing  a  most  complete  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  in  the  Penta- 
teuchal  documents.®*  For,  whether  they  came  from  Moses 
when  he  had  just  come  from  Egypt  or  are  by  some  later  au¬ 
thor  attributed  to  Moses,  when  he  had  just  come  from  Egypt, 
the  problem  ia  the  same.  Why  is  the  idea  of  the  resurrection 
so  obscure  in  the  Pentateuch?  Now  to  have  put  forth  in  reve¬ 
lation  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  at  that  time,  before  the 
growth  of  spiritual  ideas  of  God  and  of  worship  here,  of  the 
other  world  and  the  future  life  there,  and  before  the  people 
under  the  influence  of  these  new  ideas  had  outgrown  their 
Egyptian  training,  would  have  carried  over  into  Israel’s  re¬ 
ligions  thinking  all  the  low,  degrading  materialism  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  belief  on  this  subject.  The  Mosaic  system  made  no  use 
of  Egyptian  belief  concerning  the  future  life  because  it  was 
not  by  it  usable,  and  it  kept  away  from  open  presentation  of 
the  subject  altogether  because  that  was  the  only  way  to  get 
the  people  away  from  Egypt’s  conception  of  the  subject. 
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4.  The  discovery  of  the  Aramaic  papyri  at  Syene  made 
possible  a  new  chapter  in  Old  Testament  criticism,  raised  to  a 
high  pitch  hopes  for  contemporary  testimony  on  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history  which  hitherto  hardly  dared  raise  their  heads 
and  contributed  positive  evidence  on  a  number  of  important 
points.  Tolerable,  though  not  perfect,  identifications  are 
made  out  for  Bagoas,  Governor  of  the  Jews,  of  Josephus  and 
Diodorus;  Sanballat,  of  Nehemiah  and  Josephus;  and  Joch- 
anan,  of  Nehemiah  and  Josephus.  But  more  important 
than  all  these  identifications  is  the  information  that  the  Jews 
had,  at  that  period,  built  a  temple  and  offered  sacrifice  far 
from  Jerusalem.  Wellhausen  lays  down  the  first  stone  of 
the  foundation  of  his  Pentateuchal  criticism  in  these  words: 
“  The  returning  exiles  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas 
of  Josiah’s  reformation  and  had  no  thought  of  worshiping 
except  in  Jerusalem.  It  cost  them  no  sacrifice  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  to  leave  the  ruined  High  places  unbuilt.  From  this  date, 
all  Jews  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  one  God 
had  only  one  sanctuary.”  So  much  Wellhausen.  But  here  is 
this  petition  of  the  Jews  at  Syene,  in  the  year  407  b.c.  after 
Nehemiah’s  return,  declaring  that  they  had  built  a  temple 
there  and  established  a  system  of  worship  and  of  sacrifices, 
and  evidencing  also  that  they  expected  the  approval  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  in  rebuilding  that  temple  and  reestablishing 
that  sacrificial  worship,  and  what  is  more,  received  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Jews  permission  so  to  do,  a  thing  which,  had 
it  been  opposed  by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  was  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Jewish  policy  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah. 

5.  Then  the  re-dating  of  the  Hermetic  writings  whereby 
they  are  thrown  back  from  the  Christian  era-  to  500-300  b.c. 
opens  up  a  completely  new  source  of  critical  material  for 
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tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  theological  terms  in  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  In  a  recent  letter  from 
Professor  Petrie,  who  has  written  a  little  book  on  the  subject, 
•  he  sum.s  up  the  whole  case,  as  he  sees  it,  in  these  words :  “  My 
position  simply  is  that  the  current  religious  phrases  and  ideas 
of  the  B.c.  age  must  be  grasped  in  order  to  understand  the 
usages  of  religious  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  is 
written.  And  we  can  never  know  the  real  motive  of  New 
Testament  writings  until  we  know  how  much  is  new  thought 
and  how  much  is  current  theology  in  terms  of  which  the  Eu- 
angelos  is  expressed.”  Whether  or  not  all  the  new  dates  for 
the  writings  shall  he  permitted  to  stand,  and  Professor  Pe¬ 
trie’s  point  of  view  he  justified,  a  discussion  of  the  dates  and 
a  critical  examination  of  the  Hermetic  writings  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  corrected  dates  alone  can  determine;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  products  of  the  examination  cannot  but  be 
far-reaching  in  their  influence  and  in  the  illumination  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

V.  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  PLACES,  PEOPLES,  AND  EVENTS 
OF  THE  BIBLE  NARRATIVE. 

For  many  years  archaeologists  looked  up  helplessly  at  the 
pinholes  in  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  vainly  speculating 
about  what  might  have  been  the  important  announcement  in 
bronze  once  fastened  at  those  pinholes.  At  last  an  ingenious 
young  American  student  carefully  copied  the  pinholes,  and 
from  a  study  of  the  collocation  divined  at  last  the  whole  im¬ 
perial  Roman  decree  once  fastened  there.  So,  isolated  iden¬ 
tification  of  peoples,  places,  and  events  in  the  Bible  may  not 
mean  so  much ;  however  startling  their  character,  they  may  be, 
after  all,  only  pinholes  in  the  mosaic  of  Bible  history,  but  the 
collocation  of  these  identifications,  when  many  of  them  have 
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been  found,  indicates  at  last  the  whole  pattern  of  the  mosaic 
Now  the  progress  of  important  identifications  has  been  very 
rapid  of  late.  It  will  suffice  only  to  mention  those  which 
we  have  already  studied  for  their  intrinsic  importance  together 
with  the  long  list  of  others  within  recent  years.  In  1874 
Clermont-Ganneau  discovered  one  of  the  boundary  stones  of 
Gezer,®*  at  which  place  now  for  six  years  Mr.  R.  A.  Stewart 
Macalister  has  been  uncovering  the  treasures  of  history  of 
that  Levitical  city ;  in  1906,  Winckler  discovered  the  Hit- 
tites  at  their  capital  city  ;  in  1904—05,  Schumacker  explored 
Megiddo ;  in  1900-02,  Sellin,  Taannek ;  Jericho  has  now  been 
accurately  located  by  Sellin  and  the  foundations  of  her  walls 
laid  bare;  the  Edomites,  long  denied  existence  in  patriarchal 
times,  have  been  given  historical  place  in  the  time  of  Merenp- 
tah  by  the  papyrus  Anastasia ;  Moab,  for  some  time  past  in 
dispute,  I  identified  beyond  further  controversy  at  Luxor  in 
1908,  in  an  inscription  of  Rameses  II.,  before  the  time  of  the 
Exodus ;  while  Hilprecht  at  Nippur,”^  Glaser  in  Arabia,** 
Petrie  at  Maghareh,**  and  along  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  and 
Reisner  at  Samaria  have  been  adding  a  multitude  of  geo¬ 
graphical,  ethnographical,  and  historical  identifications. 

The  completion  of  the  whole  list  of  identifications  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  the  collocation  of  these  identifications  has 
given  us  anew,  from  entirely  independent  testimony  of  archae¬ 
ology,  the  whole  outline  of  the  biblical  narrative  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  at  once  the  necessary  material  for  the  historical 
imagination  and  the  surest  foundation  of  apologetics.  Fancy 
for  a  moment  that  the  peoples,  places,  and  events  of  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  Ulysses  should  be  identified:  all  the  strange  route 
of  travel  followed,  the  remarkable  lands  visited  and  described, 
the  curious  creatures,  half  human  and  half  monstrous,  and 
even  unmistakable  traces  of  strange  events,  found,  all  just  as 
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the  poet  imagined,  what  a  transformation  in  our  views  of 
Homer’s  great  epic  must  take  place!  Henceforth  that  ro¬ 
mance  would  be  history.  Let  us  reverse  the  process  and  fancy 
that  the  peoples,  places,  and  events  of  the  Bible  story  were  as 
little  known  from  independent  sources  as  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses;  the  intellectual  temper  of  this  age  would  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  put  the  Bible  story  in  the  same  mythical  category  in 
which  have  always  been  the  romances  of  Homer.  If  it  were 
po.ssible  to  blot  out  biblical  geography,  biblical  ethnology,  and 
biblical  history  from  the  realm  of  exact  knowledge,  so  would 
we  put  out  the  eyes  of  faith ;  henceforth  our  religion  would  be 
blind,  stone  blind. 

Thus  the  value  of  the  rapid  progress  of  identifications  ap¬ 
pears.  It  is  the  identifications  which  differentiate  history  from 
myth,  geography  from  the  “  land  of  nowhere,”  the  record  of 
events  from  tales  of  “  never  was,”  Scripture  from  folk-lore, 
and  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  from  the  delusions 
of  hope.  Every  identification  limits  by  so  much  the  field  of 
historical  criticism.  When  the  progress  of  identification  shall 
reach  completion,  the  work  of  historical  criticism  will  be 
finished. 

The  present  status  of  the  testimony  from  archaeology  to 
Scripture,  as  these  latest  discoveries  make  it  to  be,  may  be 
pointed  out  in  a  few  words. 

1.  The  history  of  civilization  as  everywhere  illuminated  is 
found  to  be  only  partially  that  of  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
early  Israelite  history,  but  very  exactly  that  of  the  biblical  nar¬ 
rative;  that  is  to  say,  this  history,  like  all  history  sacred  or 
profane,  shows  at  times,  for  even  a  century  or  two,  steady 
progress,  but  the  regular,  orderly  progress  from  the  most 
primitive  state  of  society  toward  the  highest  degree  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  which  the  evolutionary  theory  imperatively  demands,  if  it 
fulfil  its  intended  mission,  fails  utterly.  The  best  ancient  work 
atj  Taannek  is  the  earliest.  From  the  cave  dwellers  to  the  city 
builders  at  Gezer  is  no  long,  gentle  evolution ;  the  early  Amor- 
ite  civilization  leaps  with  rapid  strides  to  the  great  engineering 
feats  on  the  defenses  and  the  water-works.  Wherever  it  has 
been  possible  to  institute  comparison  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  the  Canaanite  civilization  in  handicraft,  art,  engineer¬ 
ing,  architecture,  and  education  has  been  found  to  suffer  only 
by  that  which  climate,  materials,  and  location  impose;  in  ge¬ 
nius  and  in  practical  execution  it  is  equal  to  that  of  Egypt, 
and  only  eclipsed,  before  Graeco-Roman  times,  by  the  brief 
glory  of  the  Solomonic  period. 

2.  When  we  come  to  look  more  narrowly  at  the  details  of 
archaeological  testimony,  the  historical  setting  thus  afforded 
for  the  events  of  the  Bible  narrative  is  seen  to  be  exactly  in 
harmony  with  the  narrative.  This  is  very  significant  of 
the  final  outcome  of  research  in  early  Bible  history;  because 
views  of  Scripture  must  finally  square  with  the  results  of 
archaeology,  that  is  to  say,  with  contemporaneous  history,  and 
the  archaeological  testimony  of  these  past  five  years  well  indi¬ 
cates  the  present  trend  toward  the  final  conclusion.  The  Bible 
narrative  plainly  interpreted  at  its  face  value  is  everywhere  be¬ 
ing  sustained;  while,  of  the  great  critical  theories  proposing  to 
take  Scripture  recording  events  of  that  age  at  other  than  the 
face  value,  —  as  the  illiteracy  of  early  Western  Semitic  people, 
the  rude  nomadic  barbarity  of  Palestine  and  the  Desert  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  the  Patriarchs  not  individuals  but  personifica¬ 
tions,  the  Desert  “  Egypt,”  the  gradual  invasion  of  Palestine, 
the  naturalistic  origin  of  Israel’s  religion,  the  inconsequence 
of  Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  the  late  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  a  dozen  others,  —  not  a  single  one  is  being  definitely  sup- 
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ported  by  the  results  of  archaeologfical  research.  Indeed,  re¬ 
constructing  criticism  hardly  finds  it  worth  while,  for  the 
most  part,  to  look  to  archaeology  for  support. 

The  recent  testimony  of '  archaeology  to  Scripture,  like  all 
such  testimony  that  has  gone  before,  is  definitely  and  uniform¬ 
ly  favorable  to  the  Scriptures  at  their  face  value,  and  not  to 
the  Scriptures  as  reconstructed  by  criticism. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

PAUL  ON  THP:  resurrection  of  CHRIST. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  MARSH  MEAD,  D.D., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  "rowing  tendency  to  discredit  the 
occurrence  of  miracles  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian  mira¬ 
cles  in  particular.  Doubt  or  disbelief  of  them  is  entertained 
not  only  by  avowed  agnostics  or  free-thinkers,  but  even  by 
many  conservative  Christians.  Once  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  doubters  to  question  only  certain  classes  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  whereas  others  were  accepted  as  real. 
Now  the  tendency  is  to  make  no  exceptions,  and  to  declare 
all  miracles  impossible  or  incredible. 

This  extreme  attitude  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  a  reaction  from 
an  undue  stress  formerly  laid  upon  belief  in  miracles,  as  if 
such  belief  were  essential  to  orthodoxy,  or  even  to  salvation. 
But  Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon,  in  his  recent  work  on  “  Religion  and 
Miracle,”  has,  with  his  usual  vigor  and  impressiveness,  shown 
that  belief  in  miracles  is  religiously  of  very  small  account,  and 
argues  that,  even  if  they  were  generally  disregarded,  yet  all 
that  is  really  vital  in  religion  can  be  retained.  This,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  may  be,  and  should  be,  frankly  admitted. 
Religious  faith,  as  a  source  and  feature  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  is  essentially  independent  of  belief  in  miracles. 
Its  essence  consists  in  repentance,  trust,  and  love  toward  God, 
and  need  not  have  any  direct  reference  to  miraculous  events. 
This  concession  to  the  spirit  of  disbelief  in  the  supernatural. 
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however,  as  Dr.  Gordon  also  affirms,  does  not  require  us  to 
assume  that  miracles  are  impossible  or  incredible.  It  only 
puts  them  where  they  belong,  as  events  for  the  occurrence  of 
which  the  evidence  is  to  be  dispassionately  examined.  If  they 
are  found  to  be  probably  or  certainly  historical,  they  may 
turn  out  to  have  also  a  real,  though  indirect  and  subordinate, 
value,  for  religious  faith.  I  propose  now  to  consider  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  one  —  the  most  prominent  one  —  of  the  Christian 
miracles. 

First,  however,  it  is  proper  to  make  a  preliminary  remark 
about  certain  prepossessions  that  affect  the  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  question.  Whether  miracles  in  general  are  regarded 
as  a  priori  credible,  depends  largely  upon  one’s  conception  of 
God.  Those  to  whom  he  is  only  a  blind  Force  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  hold  all  miracles  to  be  impossible.  But  whoever  regards 
the  universe  as  made  and  controlled  by  a  Divine  Person  can¬ 
not  well  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles.  If,  as  is  most  com¬ 
monly  held  by  theists,  the  so-called  “  laws  of  nature  ”  are 
nothing  but  God’s  orderly  method  of  working,  then  it  must 
be  as  possible  for  him  occasionally  to  deviate  from  that  ordi¬ 
nary  method  as  it  is  for  a  human  person,  when  occasion 
quires  it,  to  depart  from  his  ordinary  rules  of  conduct. 
Whether  God  ever  does  in  fact  so  deviate  from  his  usual  mode 
of  working,  depends  on  whether  he  finds  sufficient  reason  for 
so  doing. 

True,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  and  by  Christian  theists  too, 
that  a  miracle  would  imply  a  sort  of  self-contradiction  on 
God’s  part  —  would  imply  that,  having  constructed  a  universe 
according  to  his  best  wisdom,  he  finds  his  work  now  and  then 
to  need  correction.  This  objection  is  often  urged  by  those 
who  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence.  This 
doctrine,  it  is  said,  practically  does  away  with  the  distinction 
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between  nature  and  the  supernatural ;  everything  that  happens 
in  the  natural  world  being  the  direct  effect  of  divine  agency, 
anv  event  may  be  called  natural  or  supernatural,  as  one 
pleases. 

But  here  again  much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  question.  Whether  the  conception  of  God  as  imma¬ 
nent  tends  to  discredit  miracles  depends  on  what  is  really 
meant  by  divine  immanence.  If  it  is  meant  that  the  notion  of 
secondary  causes  is  unwarrantable,  and  that  all  the  so-called 
forces  of  nature  are  nothing  but  divine  energies  immediately 
exerted  on  the  elements  around  us,  then  the  doctrine,  instead 
of  making  miracles  difficult  to  believe,  ought  to  make  them 
easy  to  believe.  For  a  miracle  would  then  be  nothing  but  an 
unusual  or  exceptional  exertion  of  divine  power.  There  would 
be  no  natural  lazv  violated  or  suspended;  for,  according 
to  the  assumption,  there  is  no  law  of  nature  —  no  forces  in¬ 
herent  in  the  natural  elements  —  that  would  be  interfered 
with.  The  only  law  in  the  case  that  we  can  speak  of  would 
be  the  law  of  the  divine  zvill.  If,  however,  the  conception  of 
the  divine  immanence  takes  a  pantheistic  form,  and  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  natural  world  are  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  im¬ 
personal  Force,  rather  than  of  a  personal  Will,  then  of  course 
it  does  very  plainly  conflict  with  a  belief  in  miracles.  But  I 
am  not  addressing  pantheists,  but  professed  Christians. 

A  personal  God,  unless  he  is  able,  for  wise  reasons,  to  de¬ 
viate  from  his  ordinary  method  of  working,  must  be  more 
unfree  and  limited  than  human  persons.  As  Dr.  Channing 
well  says,  “To  the  skeptic  no  principle  is  so  important  as  the 
uniformity  of  nature.  To  me  there  is  a  vastly  higher  truth, 
to  which  miracles  bear  witness,  and  to  which  I  welcome  their 
aid.  What  I  wish  chiefly  to  know  is,  that  mind  is  the  supreme 
power  in  the  universe ;  that  matter  is  its  instrument  and  slave ; 
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that  there  is  a  will  to  which  nature  can  offer  no  obstruction- 
that  God  is  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  con¬ 
trols  them  at  his  pleasure.”  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
miracles  are  possible,  they  actually  occur.  It  may  be  denied 
that  there  can  be  adequate  reasons  for  any  departure  from  the 
uniformity  of  nature’s  operations.  Or  it  may  be  questioned, 
with  Hume,  whether,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  improbability 
of  miracles,  any  human  testimony  can  be  sufficient  to  prove 
their  occurrence.  Or  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  al¬ 
leged  miracles  are  real  or  only  apparent.  Strange  things, 
and  inexplicable  things,  often  occur,  which  may  be  miracles, 
but  which  also  may  be  caused  by  some  unknown  force  work¬ 
ing  naturally.  These,  or  other,  difficulties  may  embarrass  one 
who  undertakes  to  prove  the  actuality  of  any  particular  miracle. 

For  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  these 
points  in  detail.  There  are,  at  all  events,  certain  occurrences 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  which,  if  they  took  place  as 
they  are  described,  must  be  called  actual  miracles.  Those 
Christians  who  are  skeptical  about  supernatural  events  in  gen¬ 
eral  do  not  attempt  to  show  that  these  were  really  natural 
events,  and  have  only  been  mistakenly  called  miraculous; 
rather,  they  attempt  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  the  narra¬ 
tives.  I  refer  especially  to  such  stories  as  those  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  five  thousand,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  and  especially 
those  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  and  his  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Doubters  do  not  dispose  of  these  by  the  allegation  that 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural  has  been  wiped  out  by  more  correct  views  of  the  divine 
immanence.  No ;  these  narratives  are  interpreted  as  myths, 
or  legends,  or  fictions;  and  the  events  narrated  are  regarded 
either  as  unhistorical,  or  as  unmiraculous- facts,  though  de¬ 
scribed  as  actually  miraculous. 
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In  the  progress  of  doubt  respecting  the  full  credibility  of 
the  Gospel  stories  of  miraculous  events,  that  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  from  death  has  been  the  last  one  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  No  other  event  reported  in  the  Gospels  is  so  amply 
attested  as  this.  All  of  the  Evangelists  narrate  it  in  detail, 
differing  indeed  in  some  minor  particulars,  but  agreeing  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  main  point  and  in  the  general  impression  made, 
that  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  but  within  three  days  afterwards 
was  seen  alive  by  his  disciples  in  bodily  form.  The  book  of 
Acts  repeats  the  story,  and  refers  to  it  over  and  over  as  the 
grand,  indisputable,  and  crowning  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Christ.  The  Apostolic  writings  do  the  same.  It  is  an  obvious 
truth  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  concur  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  miraculous  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  be  the 
great  fact  by  which  God  authenticated  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
divinely  commissioned  messenger  of  salvation  to  mankind. 

When  now  this  miracle,  as  well  as  all  the  minor  ones  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Gospels,  is  discredited,  there  forces  itself  upon 
one’s  mind  the  difficulty,  that  the  giving  up  of  the  miracles 
necessarily  involves  the  surrender  of  much  besides  the  mira¬ 
cles.  The  admission  that  the  narratives  of  miracles  are  un¬ 
trustworthy  discredits  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the 
Gospel  histories.  Falsus  in  uno,  falsns  in  omnibus.  Stories 
of  supernatural  doings  or  occurrences  are  so  intermingled 
with  the  accounts  of  Jesus’  life  and  teachings  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problem  of  sifting  out 
the  unhistorical,  and  determining  how  much  remains  that  can 
be  relied  on  as  authentic.  There  would  be  no  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  but  a  purely  subjective  one.  Every  one  would  have  to 
decide  for  himself  what  passages  to  call  authentic,  and  what 
ones  to  discard  as  mythical,  legendary,  or  fictitious.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  under  such  conditions  no  two  persons  could  agree 
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as  to  what  Jesus  really  did  or  said,  or  what  he  was.  Conse¬ 
quently,  while  we  may  admit  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
religion  does  not  consist  in  believing  in  miracles,  a  positive 
and  sweeping  disbelief  in  miracles  necessarily  affects  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  records  from  which  our 
conception  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  is  chiefly 
derived.  And  this  disbelief  would  then  affect  one’s  views  of 
Christ,  who  is  certainly  to  the  Christian  an  object  of  religious 
faith. 

But  this  consideration,  however  weighty  it  may  be,  fails  to 
solve  the  problem  before  us.  The  histories  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  cannot,  more  than  other  histories,  claim  exemption  from 
critical  examination.  And  if  stories  of  miracles  in  other  his¬ 
tories  create  a  presumption  against  the  credibility  of  the  his¬ 
tories,  so  must  they  be  conceded  to  create  a  presumption 
against  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  histories.  And 
even  though,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  this  general 
presumption  may  be  rebutted,  so  that  the  credibility  of  some 
of  the  miracle  stories  may  be  admitted,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  of  them  must  be  believed  indiscriminately.  Some  are  in¬ 
trinsically  more  objectionable  than  others ;  some  are  more 
poorly  attested  than  others.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
peculiarly  well  attested,  and  among  these  is  especially  to  be 
reckoned  the  miracle  of  Christ’s  resurrection. 

Those  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  of  this 
miracle  justify  their  doubts  by  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  event  disagree  somewhat  with 
one  another,  that  they  were  all  written  many  years  aftef  the 
event  narrated,  viz.,  say,  from  thirty-five  to  seventy-five  years 
later,  and  therefore  cannot  be  relied  on  to  give  us  an  exact 
account  of  what  actually  happened.  Various  conjectures  arc 
made  in  order  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  stories  about  the  al- 
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leged  resurrection.  Some  (among  them  so  able  a  man  as 
Schleiermacher)  have  conjectured  that  Jesus  did  not  really 
die  on  the  cross,  and  after  his  deposition  was  resuscitated; 
they  do  not  undertake  to  tell  what  he  did  with  himself  after 
his  resuscitation.  Others  argue  that  the  testimony  concerning 
the  empty  tomb  is  scanty  and  inconclusive,  and  that,  even  if 
it  was  found  empty,  the  soldiers,  or  some  one  else,  may  have 
removed  the  body  in  the  night.  Others  are  inclined  to  explain 
the  whole  story  as  a  gradual  growth,  due  to  ardent  devotion 
and  a  lively  imagination ;  or  to  derive  it  from  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  some  Old  Testament  passages  which  were  imagined 
to  be  prophetic  of  the  Messiah’s  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  these  hypotheses  are  not  resorted 
to  because  the  narratives  themselves  in  general  bear  marks  of 
untrustworthiness.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  Gospels  in 
other  parts  are  lacking  in  chronological  arrangement,  and  dis¬ 
agree  more  or  less  in  their  details,  yet  just  in  regard  to  the 
final  scenes  in  Christ’s  life  and  his  resurrection  they  are  un¬ 
commonly  minute  and  orderly.  And  although  they  are  here 
still  enough  at  variance  with  one  another  to  disprove  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  collusion,  yet  they  have  every  appearance  of  being 
veritable  histories,  have  for  centuries  been  so  regarded,  and 
would  not  now  be  questioned  except  on  account  of  the  super¬ 
natural  element  in  the  story. 

Accordingly  the  present  favorite  method  of  evading  the 
force  of  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection  is  that  of  admitting 
the  general  conscientiousness  of  the  writers,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  the  truthfulness  of  the  incidents  recorded,  but  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  original  disciples  of  Christ  were  the  victims  of 
hallucination;  in  other  words,  that  those  disciples  thought  that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  thought  that  they  saw  him  and 
talked  with  him,  though  in  fact  they  did  not. 
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And  this  theory  of  hallucination,  we  are  told,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Paul.  What  he  saw  on  his  way  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  it  is  said,  was  a  vision  —  not  a  literal  sight  of  Jesus  in 
bodily  form,  but  an  ecstatic  experience.  Accordingly,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  (in  1  Cor.  xv.)  makes  his  experience  parallel  to 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  we  may  infer  (it  is  argued)  that 
theirs  likewise  was  no  objective  vision,  but  only  a  peculiar 
state  of  mind.  To  this  it  is  added  that  having  visions  was  a 
frequent  thing  with  Paul.  Several  of  them  are  especially 
mentioned;  and  he  himself  (in  2  Cor.  xii.  1-7)  intimates  that 
these  experiences  had  been  numerous.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  theory  with  many  that  these  visions  were  caused,  or,  at 
least,  intensified,  by  a  peculiar  nervous  temperament  produced 
by  epilepsy  —  a  malady  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  one  which 
he  calls  his  “  thorn  in  the  flesh.”  The  proof  of  this  is  thought 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  “  infirmity  of  the  flesh,”  spoken 
of  in  Gal.  iv.  13,  14,  and  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
“  thorn,”  is  said  not  to  have  been  “  spit  out  ”  by  the  Galatians; 
and,  as  it  was  a  superstitious  custom  in  some  parts  of  the 
ancient  world  to  spit  in  the  presence  of  an  epileptic,  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  epilepsy  must  have  been  the  physical  infirmity 
from  which  Paul  suffered. 

To  the  more  judicious  the  logic  of  this  proof  will  seem  to  be 
seriously  wanting  in  cogency.  Indeed,  when  all  the  known 
facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  hypothesis  may  be 
called  preposterous.  Paul  tells  us  that  his  thorn  in  the  flesh 
was  given  to  him  to  keep  him  from  being  overmuch  exalted 
by  the  excess  of  his  revelations.  These  exegetes,  however, 
tell  us  that  the  thorn  was  just  what  chiefly  caused  the  revela- 
tions.  That  is,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  puffed  up  by  his 
visions;  therefore  the  Lord,  to  guard  him. from  being  puffed 
up  by  them,  sent  him  a  malady  zvhich  was  htted  to  increase 
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the  visions.  The  one  certain  information  which  we  have  about 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  that  it  came  after  the  visions  which 
the  exegetes  regard  as  consisting  in  an  epileptic  diathesis 
which  came  before  the  visions!  The  result  of  the  learning 
and  sagacity  of  the  scholars  is  to  make  the  divine  dealing  with 
Paul  resemble  the  wisdom  of  a  magistrate  who  should  piinish 
a  burglar  by  presenting  him  with  a  new  set  of  burglars’  tools. 

This  epilepsy  hypothesis  is  a  gratuitous  aggravation  of  the 
notion  that  the  apostle’s  visions  were  simple  hallucinations. 
They  are  thus  made  out  to  be  the  products  of  a  bodily  disease. 
But  even  when  this  particular  theory  is  rejected,  the  question 
still  remains ;  Was  Paul’s  vision  of  Jesus  at  Damascus  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  visions  of  him  which  his  disciples  had  after 
the  crucifixion?  This  question  apparently  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  for  Paul  expressly  makes  his  experience 
parallel  to  those  of  the  original  apostles.  He  gives  a  list  of 
the  persons  to  whom  Christ  “  appeared  ”  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  close  says,  “  and  last  of  all  ...  .  he  appeared 
to  me  also.”  To  be  sure,  two  very  different  corollaries  may 
be  drawn  from  this  parallelism.  One  may  say ;  Paul’s  vision 
was  like  that  of  the  others ;  but  his  was  evidently  a  purely 
spiritual  vision ;  therefore  theirs  must  have  been  of  the  same 
sort.  Another  may  say:  Paul’s  vision  was  like  that  of  the 
others;  but  the  others  evidently  had  a  literal  sight  of  Jesus’ 
bodily  form ;  therefore  Paul  must  also  have  had  the  same 
literal  sight  of  him. 

In  order  to  decide  which  corollary  is  the  correct  one,  we 
need  more  carefully  to  consider  (1)  how  Paul  describes  the 
original  visions  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  (2)  how  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  own.  As  to  the  first  point,  he  tells  the  Corinthians 
that  he  had  delivered  to  them  “  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  buried ;  and  that 
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he  was  raised  on  the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures”- 
and  then  follows  the  list  of  the  several  persons  or  companies 
to  whom  he  appeared.  The  list  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
the  accounts  in  the  Gospels ;  he  mentions  Jesus’  being  seen  by 
more  than  five  hundred  at  once  and  by  James  —  appearances 
not  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists  —  and  mentions  also  par¬ 
ticularly  the  appearance  to  Peter,  which  is  not  described  in 
the  Gospels,  though  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  fact  in  Luke  xxiv.  34. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  Paul’s  account  of  the 
Christophanies  is  quite  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  Gos¬ 
pel  narratives.  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  various 
individuals  after  he  had  been  crucified  and  buried.  Having 
emphasized  this  point,  Paul  goes  on  to  argue  with  a  class  of 
persons  in  the  Corinthian'  church  who  were  skeptical  about 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  To  those  who  denied  it  in  toto 
he  said,  “  If  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  neither  hath 
Christ  been  raised.”  To  those  who  stumbled  at  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection-body,  he  replied  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
rise  from  the  dead  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  are  buried 

—  the  natural  body  very  different  from  the  spiritual  body. 
Just  what  he  understood  the  “  spiritual  body  ”  to  be,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ascertain,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  himself  could 
have  given  us  more  light  than  this  chapter  conveys.  It  is  his 
name  for  the  vehicle  of  the  human  spirit  after  death.  He 
makes  clear  that  it  is  different  from  the  earthly  (the  psychical, 
or  animal)  body.  He  makes  clear  also  that  he  regards  the 
resurrection-body  of  Christ  as  prefiguring  —  as  analogous  to 

—  the  spiritual  bodies  which  his  followers  are  to  have.  Ap¬ 
parently,  therefore,  Christ’s  resurrection-body  was,  in  his  view, 
a  spiritual  body.  And  vague,  and  almost  self-contradictory, 
as  the  phrase  is,  it  answers  not  unaptly  to  the  representations 
which  the  Evangelists  give  of  Christ’s  appearances  after  his 
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resurrection.  But  in  whatever  sense  he  may  have  regarded 
Christ’s  resurrection-body  as  homogeneous  with  the  spiritual 
bodies  of  men  in  general,  one  thing  is  certain:  he  does  not 
make  the  analogy  complete.  Christ’s  resurrection,  according 
to  him,  had  already  taken  place,  whereas  the  resurrection  of 
other  men,  even  of  those  already  dead,  he  represents  as  yet 
to  take  place  in  the  future;  and  apparently  here,  as  also  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  13-17,  he  thinks  of  this  future  resurrection  of  all 
men  as  practically  simultaneous. 

All  the  more  significant,  therefore,  is  Paul’s  statement  that 
Jesus  was  raised  “  on  the  third  day”  and  appeared  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  This  appearance  is  thus  made  to  be  an  exceptional,  an 
extraordinary,  a  miraculous,  occurrence.  That  he  so  viewed 
the  matter,  is  made  certain  by  Rom.  i.  4,  where  he  says  that 
Jesus  was  “  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  ....  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  If,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
Christ’s  rising  was  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  existence,  that  w'ould  have  been  only  what  he  had 
taught  his  disciples  to  regard  as  true  of  all  the  patriarchs  and 
saints  of  the  past.  Jesus’  personality  did  not  begin  to  survive 
three  days  after  his  death ;  and  his  reappearance  in  visible 
form  was  in  Paul’s  mind  a  divine  and  decisive  sign  gpven  in 
confirmation  of  Jesus’  Messianic  claims.  Paul  here  argues 
just  as  Peter  did,  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  after¬ 
wards,  boldly  adduced  the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection  as  an 
infallible  proof  that  Jesus  had  been  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour.  It  matters  little  what  we  may  conceive,  or  what 
Paul  may  have  conceived,  to  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  Christ,  whether  in  a  material  body,  or  in  a  form 
to  apprehend  which  the  disciples’  senses  needed  a  supernatural 
quickening.  The  essential  point  is  that  it  was  an  actual  ob¬ 
jective  appearance  —  that  Jesus  was  palpably  manifested  to 
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them,  and  communed  with  them.  In  any  case,  it  was  in 
Paul’s  mind,  a  supernatural  experience,  and  not  a  hallucina¬ 
tion. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  how  Paul  describes  the  orig¬ 
inal  visions  of  the  risen  Saviour,  has  now  been  given,  to  the 
effect  that  he  regarded  them  as  no  optical  illusions,  but  as 
actual  and  veritable  sense-perceptions  of  Jesus  in  bodily  form. 
We  come  now  to  the  second  question,  how  he  describes  his 
own  vision.  As  already  remarked,  he  evidently  makes  his 
experience  parallel  to  that  of  the  original  apostles;  and  since 
he  describes  theirs  as  an  actual  sight  of  the  risen  Jesus, 
there  is  every  presumption  that  he  means  to  describe  his  own 
to  be  of  the  same  sort.  As  Christ  “  appeared  ”  (“  was  seen”) 
to  them,  so  he  “  appeared  ”  to  Paul.  The  passage  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  gives  us  no  further  clew  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  vision ; 
but  we  find  an  instructive  parallel  in  ix.  1,  where  Paul  says, 
“Am  I  not  an  apostle?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?” 
This  refers  unmistakably  to  the  vision  which  he  had  on  the 
Damascus  journey,  and  is  especially  significant,  since  it  clearly 
adduces  his  seeing  the  risen  Jesus  as  a  proof  of  his  apostle- 
ship.  The  point  of  his  question  is  very  clear.  It  had  been  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  apostles  that  they  had  been  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Jesus’  resurrection.  Peter  in  his  first  public  dis¬ 
course  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  said,  “  This  Jesus  did  God 
raise  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses”  (Acts  ii.  32).  So 
iii.  15 ;  v.  31,  32.  And  Peter  at  Ciesarea  is  reported  as  saying, 
“  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  gave  him  to  be  made 
manifest,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  that  were 
chosen  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  ate  and  drank  with  him  after 
he  rose  from  the  dead”  (Acts  x.  40,  41).  So  closely  was 
apostleship  associated  with  the  experience  of  having  seen  the 
risen  Lord  that,  when  Judas  was  lost  to  the  original  twelve. 
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the  eleven  thought  it  necessary  to  choose,  from  the  number  of 
the  disciples  that  had  companied  with  them  during  all  Jesus’ 
ministry  and  up  to  his  ascension,  one  who  should  become  a 
witness  with  them  of  his  resurrection  (Acts  i.  21,  22).  And, 
according  to  Luke,  Paul  in  his  address  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia 
said,  “  God  raised  him  from  the  dead ;  and  he  was  seen  for 
many  days  of  them  that  came  up  with  him  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  who  are  now  his  witnesses  unto  the  people  ” 
(Acts  xiii.  30,  31). 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  Paul,  on  the  one  hand,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  literal  seeing  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection  as  a 
prime  prerequisite  of  apostleship,  and,  on  the  other,  insists 
that  on  account  of  his  experience  at  Damascus  he  had  acquired 
the  same  qualification.  He,  like  the  other  apostles,  had  seen 
the  risen  Lord.  But  if  he  had  had  only  a  spiritual  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  —  the  same  as  any  believer  may  have  had  —  this 
claim  of  apostleship,  of  a  rank  coordinate  with  that  of  Peter, 
and  the  other  apostles,  would  be  not  only  without  validity,  but 
almost  without  meaning. 

When  we  compare  Paul’s  account  of  his  vision  of  Christ 
with  that  of  Luke  (as  given  in  Acts  ix.),  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  one  particular  Paul’s  is  more  explicit  than  Luke’s  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  happened.  Paul  distinctly  says  that  he  saw 
Jesus.  Luke  tells  about  Paul’s  seeing  a  brilliant  light  and 
hearing  a  voice,  but  says  that  the  attendants  beheld  no  man, 
though  they  saw  the  light  and  heard  a  sound.  Both  in  the 
first  account  (chap,  ix.)  and  in  the  subsequent  repetitions  of 
the  story,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  Paul  (chaps,  xxii.  and  xxvi.), 
there  is  no  declaration  that  Paul  saw  Jesus.  Yet  Luke  him¬ 
self  (Acts  ix.  17)  reports  Ananias  as  speaking  to  Paul  of 
Jesus  “who  appeared”  (“was  seen”)  to  him  on  the  way; 
and  in  ix.  27  he  says  that  Barnabas  declared  to  the  apostles 
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how  Paul  “  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way.”  And  so  in  Acts 
xxii.  14  Paul  represents  Ananias  as  saying  to  him,  “  The  God 
of  our  fathers  hath  appointed  thee  to  know  his  will,  and  to 
see  the  Righteous  One,  and  to  hear  a  voice  from  his  mouth.” 

If  there  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the  hypothesis  that 
the  original  disciples  of  Jesus  were  the  victims  of  optical 
illusion  when  they  thought  they  saw  him  risen  from  the  dead, 
still  greater  is  this  presumption  in  the  case  of  Paul.  He  had 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  seen  Jesus  in  the  flesh.  He  had 
also  been  not  only  an  unbeliever,  but  a  bitter  enemy  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  was  going  to  Damascus  on  a  mission  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  He  cannot  have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  respecting 
Jesus  which  was  fitted  to  create  in  him  a  desire  to  see  him,  and 
therefore  to  produce  an  optical  hallucination.  In  spite  of  all 
the  speculations  as  to  the  workings  of  his  conscience  on  his 
way  from  Jerusalem,  plausible  as  some  of  them  are,  we  have 
absolutely  no  warrant  for  supposing  that,  before  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  blinding  light,  he  was  expecting  or  desiring  to 
have  any  other  experience  than  that  of  success  in  his  contem¬ 
plated  persecution  of  the  Damascus  Christians.  When  he  was 
arrested,  he  was  addressed  as  a  persecutor  of  Christ.  So  far 
was  he  from  expecting  a  vision  of  Christ  that  he  did  not  know 
who  was  addressing  him.  The  narrative  makes  no  other  im¬ 
pression  than  that  the  experience  which  he  had  was  an  utter 
surprise  to  him.  Yet  this  surprise  resulted  in  a  complete 
revolution  of  his  religious  sentiments  and  of  his  life  purpose! 

Just  here  is  presented  a  knotty  problem  for  the  anti¬ 
supernaturalist.  The  outstanding  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is 
this  sudden  and  radical  conversion  of  Paul.  He  explains  it  as 
occasioned  by  a  plainly  miraculous  occurrence.  The  dazzling 
light  which  at  midday  exceeded  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  form  of  Him  whose  followers  he 
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was  going  to  persecute,  the  audible  voice  by  which  he  was 
addressed,  and  the  blindness  which  resulted  from  his  startling 
experience  —  this  all  was  to  him  a  divine  interposition  which 
at  once  led  to  the  renunciation  of  his  scheme  of  persecution 
and  to  his  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  What  other 
and  better  explanation  can  the  skeptic  adduce?  He  can  tell 
us  how  Paul,  during  his  week’s  journey  to  Damascus,  thought 
over  his  life’s  religious  experiences,  became  dissatisfied  with 
them,  had  grave  misgivings  about  his  conduct  towards  the 
Christians  and  especially  towards  Stephen,  and  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  to  preach  Christ  instead  of 
denouncing  him.  This  is  of  course  a  purely  conjectural  ex¬ 
planation;  and  even  though,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  may  have 
sOTie  probability  on  its  side,  it  yet  fails  to  explain  the  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  which,  the  historical  narrative  tells  us,  pre¬ 
ceded  Paul’s  arrival  at  Damascus.  Either  these  phenomena 
were  supernatural,  or  they  did  not  occur  at  all ;  and  so  we  are 
asked  to  accept  an  explanation  which  not  only  is  independent 
of  the  biblical  history,  but  which  rejects  that  history. 

It  is  true,  the  narrative  in  Acts  ix.  is  Luke’s,  not  Paul’s; 
but  manifestly  Luke  must  have  obtained  his  information  from 
Paul.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may  be ;  it  is  certain  that  Paul 
himself,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xv.  8  and  Gal.  i.  13-17,  substantially 
confirms  Luke’s  account,  in  that  he  attributes  his  conversion 
to  a  divine  intervention,  through  which  he  was  confronted 
with  the  palpable  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus,  who  was 
thus  so  revealed  to  him  and  in  him  that,  without  conferring 
with  flesh  and  blood,  he  was  ready  to  preach  Christ  crucified, 
raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  and  thus  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power.  So  far  as  the  main  question 
before  us  is  concerned,  Paul’s  testimony  is  explicit  —  that 
Christ’s  bodily  resurrection  was  a  historical  fact;  he  affirms 
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it  as  a  fact  attested  not  only  by  the  original  disciples,  but 
also  by  his  own  experience. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  attaching  a  peculiar  import¬ 
ance  to  Paul’s  testimony  respecting  Christ’s  resurrection:  es¬ 
pecially  (1)  the  fact  that  the  genuineness  of  his  letters  is 
generally  undisputed;  (3)  the  fact  that  his  is  the  earliest  writ¬ 
ten  testimony  on  the  subject;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
peculiarly  trustworthy  witness.  The  date  and  authorship  of 
the  Gospels  are  more  or  less  uncertain  and  contested ;  and  in 
any  case  they  are  of  later  origin  than  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  about  twenty- 
six  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  about  twenty 
years  after  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Peter.  He  made 
this  visit,  and  heard  Peter’s  account  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  Christophanies  not  more  than  seven  years,  possibly  not 
more  than  five,  after  their  alleged  occurrence,  and  had  been 
proclaiming  the  resurrection  as  an  undoubted  and  vital  fact 
ever  since.  The  time  between  the  crucifixion  and  Paul’s  inter¬ 
views  with  Peter  was  altogether  too  short  for  the  growth  of 
a  mythical  or  legendary  version  of  the  history  of  Christ’s  life 
and  mission ;  neither  can  in  that  short  time  the  recollection  of 
the  apostles  concerning  the  last  days  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  Saviour  have  been  materially  impaired.  And  any  theory 
of  conscious  and  intentional  falsification  on  their  part  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  fair-minded  student  of  Gospel  history.  Con¬ 
sequently  not  only  Strauss’s  mythical  theory,  but  every  other 
theory  which  presupposes  a  long  interval  between  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Christ  and  the  rise  of  the  resurrection-stories,  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  more  judicious  critics ;  and  skepticism 
concerning  those  stories  now  resorts  to  the  assumption  of 
hallucination  on  the  part  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ. 

It  remains,  then,  more  narrowly  to  examine  this  hypothesis 
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of  hallucination,  or,  to  use  a  more  euphemistic  phrase,  of  sub¬ 
jective  vision.  The  meaning  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jesus  imagined  that  they  saw  him  alive  after  he  had 
died*  though  in  reality  they  did  not.  The  imagination  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  to  the  working  of  strong  feeling  on  sensitive 
nervous  organisms,  combined  with  the  contagious  influence  of 
strong  excitement.  Renan  may  be  called  the  modern  patron 
of  this  theory.  “We  may  say,”  he  declares,  “  that  the  strong 
imagination  of  Mary  Magdalene  here  enacted  a  principal  part. 
Divine  power  of  love !  sacred  moments  in  which  the  passion  of 
a  hallucinated  woman  gives  to  the  world  a  resurrected  God !  ” 
Mary,  we  are  told,  hastened  to  acquaint  the  apostles  with  her 
vision ;  and  soon  afterwards  they  all  together  had  a  like  vision. 
After  their  first  bitter  disappointment  on  account  of  Jesus’ 
death  the  apostles,  it  is  thought,  would  naturally  welcome  any 
such  report  that  he  had  been  seen  alive ;  and  the  wish  that  they 
might  see  him  too  became  father  to  the  thought  that  they  had 
seen  him.  The  imagination  was  so  strong  that  it  was  taken 
for  an  actually  objective  experience,  and  was  handed  down 
as  such  to  succeeding  generations.  So,  it  is  thought,  without 
the  slightest  idea  that  they  were  deceived  or  deceiving  others, 
they  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Jesus,  after  he  had  been  put 
to  death,  rose  from  the  dead  and  appeared  to  hfs  disciples. 

1.  Now  with  reference  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  entirely  without  support 
in  the  narratives  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They  tell  us 
that  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  women  went  to  the  tomb 
for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  dead  body.  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene,  whatever  the  seven  devils  may  have  been  by  which  she 
had  been  possessed,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  her  nervous  system,  was  not  expecting  or  hoping  to 
see  Jesus  alive.  When  she  did  see  him,  she  at  first  thought 
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he  was  the  gardener ;  and  her  whole  concern  was  as  to  the 
question,  what  had  become  of  the  dead  body :  “  If  thou  hast 
borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will 
take  him  away.”  The  other  women  also,  when  they  found 
the  tomb  empty,  were  “  perplexed  ” ;  and  the  vision  of  angels 
which  they  had,  and  the  message  which  the  angels  delivered, 
made  them  frightened  and  amazed.  The  apostles,  moreover, 
when  they  heard  the  women’s  story,  simply  disbelieved  (Mark 
xvi.  11;  Luke  xxiv.  11).  And  when  Jesus  appeared  to  them, 
they  were  ”  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
beheld  a  spirit”  (Luke  xxiv.  37).  This  slowness  to  expect, 
or  to  credit,  Jesus’  reappearance  is  just  what  might  have  been 
looked  for  from  sensible  men  and  women,  notwithstanding 
the  miracles  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  The  hesitancy 
was  natural  even  in  spite  of  the  recorded  fact  that  Jesus  had 
foretold  his  own  resurrection.  This  prediction  itself  had  not 
been  .understood  (Mark  ix.  10,  32;  Luke  ix.  45;  xviii.  34), 
and  was  recalled  to  their  memory  only  by  its  actual  fulfilment. 
The  death  of  Jesus  had  thrown  them  into  a  state  of  despon¬ 
dency  which  had  no  room  for  hope  or  expectation  of  his  sud¬ 
den  reappearance. 

2.  A  second  objection  to  the  hallucination  theory  is  that  it 
is  intrinsically  difficult  to  believe.  Hallucinations,  it  is  true, 
have  often  occurred.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  physical 
system  sometimes  occasion  optical  illusions  no  less  strange 
than  an  apparent  sight  of  a  dead  man  restored  to  life.  But 
such  experiences  are  generally  recognized  at  once  as  ab¬ 
normal,  and  are  usually  of  very  short  duration ;  they  are  also 
generally  confined  to  single  individuals,  not  shared  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  at  once.  Ghosts  are  never  seen  by  crowds 
of  men.  This  is  especially  true  of  imaginary  sights  of  persons 
known  to  be  dead.  Mental  or  emotional  excitements,  when 
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very  strong,  are  contagious,  and  can  be  communicated  from 
one  to  another,  and  by  degrees  to  large  assemblies.  But  a 
physical  abnormality  causing  a  delusive  vision  is  not  so  easily 
transmitted  from  one  to  another.  But  apart  from  these  gen¬ 
eral  facts,  the  supposed  hallucinations  of  the  early  disciples 
are  in  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  and  incred¬ 
ible.  A  strong  desire  to  see  a  person  is  by  no  means  apt  to 
create  a  vision  of  that  person.  The  supposition  that  Jesus’ 
disciples,  simply  because  they  greatly  missed  him  and  wished 
him  back,  suddenly,  one  after  another,  began  to  have  visions 
of  him  as  really  restored  to  life,  is  almost  monstrous  in  its 
incredibleness. 

And  if  such  visions  of  the  Crucified  One  were  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  improbable  in  the  case  of  the  original  disciples, 
unless  he  in  reality  did  appear  to  them,  how  much  greater  the 
improbability  in  the  case  of  the  persecutor  Saul !  There  were 
in  him  none  of  the  feelings  which  can  possibly  be  imagined  to 
have  predisposed  Mary  Magdalene  or  John  to  think  their 
Master  might  actually  reappear  to  them.  And  when,  to 
account  for  his  vision,  resort  is  had  to  Krenkel’s  unproved 
hypothesis  that  he  was  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  that,  just  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  Damascus,  he  happened  to  have  one  of  his 
epileptic  fits,  which  resulted  somehow  in  converting  him  to  be 
a  follower  of  the  Rabbi  whose  followers  he  had  gone  to  per¬ 
secute,  it  can  only  be  said  that  exegetical  extravagance  has 
here  about  reached  its  lowest  depth. 

3.  In  the  effort  to  explain  away  the  resurrection  stories  the 
doubters  assume  or  imply  the  fact  of  other  miracles  as  hard 
to  believe  as  that  of  the  resurrection  itself.  In  order  to  rebut 
that  argument  against  the  hallucination  theory,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  intrinsic  improbability  that  the  mere  desire  to 
see  again  their  lost  Master  would  lead  Jesus’  followers  gener- 
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ally  to  imagine  that  they  really  did  see  him  again,  some  writers 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  such  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
son  that  an  extraordinary  experience  of  this  sort  might  be 
expected. 

Well,  the  extraordinariness  of  Jesus’  personality  few  intelli¬ 
gent  people  question.  But  hozv  extraordinary  did  he  need  to 
be,  in  order  that  he  might  exert  such  a  posthumous  influence 
on  his  disciples  that  they  should  falsely  imagine  themselves 
not  only  to  see  him,  but  also  to  touch  him,  to  talk  with  him, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  after  he  had  died  and  been 
buried?  His  extraordinariness,  as  all  assume,  consisted  not 
in  any  physical,  but  in  a  spiritual,  uniqueness.  Why  should  a 
remarkable  mind  and  character  in  this  Rabbi  produce  such  a 
remarkable  physical  effect  in  his  disciples?  There  have  been 
many  fairly  well  attested  instances  of  living  persons  appar¬ 
ently  seeing  the  bodily  forms  of  dead  acquaintances ;  but  these 
apparitions  are  never  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  deceased 
persons  were  remarkable  for  genius  or  piety. 

But  be  it  supposed  that  Jesus  was  so  extraordinary,  and 
wrought  himself  so  peculiarly  into  the  spiritual  life  of  his 
followers,  that  after  his  death  they  could  not  lose  sight  of 
him,  and  their  spiritual  vision  reacted  on  their  physical  senses, 
so  as  to  cause  impressions  of  his  actually  appearing  before 
them  in  bodily  form  —  what  then  ?  Why,  then  it  follows  that, 
in  desperately  struggling  to  discredit  the  physical  miracle  of 
the  resurrection,  we  are  positing  an  equally  incredible  miracle 
in  the  realm  of  spirit.  That  is,  we  are  assuming  Jesus  to  be  a 
person  of  so  exceptional  a  sort  that  he  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  natural  product  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  race,  but  must 
be  pronounced  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  This  is  indeed 
what  the  Christian  world  has  generally  held  him  to  be,  and  it 
has  therefore  had  no  diflflculty  in  believing  the  biblical  narra- 
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tives  of  the  miracles  wrought  on  him  and  by  him.  But  when 
Christian  ministers  and  scholars,  persuaded  that  it  is  unscien¬ 
tific  to  believe  in  the  literal  truth  of  those  or  any  other  mira¬ 
cles,  nevertheless  avow  their  belief  in  the  perfect  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  Christ;  when  they  pronounce  him  to  be  the  one 
authentic  Revealer  of  God  to  mankind;  when  they  speak  of 
him  as  holding  still  a  personal  relation  to  the  individual  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  to  the  Christian  church  in  general;  when  they  call 
him  their  Lord  and  Master,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  —  when 
they  do  all  this,  they  ascribe  to  him  a  uniqueness  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  absolute  exception  to  the  ordinary  facts  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  world;  in  short,  they  affirm  him  to  be  himself  the  great 
Miracle  of  that  world’s  history.  They  have  strained  out  a 
gnat,  and  swallowed  a  camel. 

And  yet  if  the  Gospels  have  any  real  historic  value,  they 
show  that  Jesus  was  just  such  a  person  as  above  described. 
.According  to  them  he  claimed  to  be  the  authoritative  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  divine  law,  a  divinely  commissioned  messenger 
of  salvation,  and  the  final  Judge  of  men.  He  summoned  all 
men  to  repent,  but  never  confessed  or  implied  that  he  had  any 
need  of  repentance  on  his  own  account.  Paul’s  Epistles  re¬ 
produce  all  these  features,  and  furthermore  picture  Jesus  as  a 
preexistent  being  who  had  humbled  himself  to  be  “  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,”  but  who  after  his  death  had  been  raised, 
and  exalted  to  be  “  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living.” 
No  one  can  pretend  that  there  are  any  written  records  con¬ 
cerning  the  historical  Christ  which  are  more  accurate  and 
authentic  than  the  New  Testament  books;  and  whoever  is 
ready  to  profess  himself  a  believer  in  the  Christ  who  is  de¬ 
picted  to  us  there,  does  eo  ipso  profess  himself  a  believer  in 
the  supernatural.  A  human  being  who  is  absolutely  free 
from  sin,  and  who  can  rightfully  say,  “  He  that  loveth  father 
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or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,”  must  be  also 
more  than  man ;  and  they  who  take  him  for  what  he  claims  to 
be,  and  call  him  Lord  and  Saviour,  while  they  disbelieve  the 
miracles  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  wrought,  are  simply  ad¬ 
mitting  the  greater  wonder  while  they  deny  the  lesser  ones. 
For  the  higher,  the  mental  and  spiritual,  realm  has  its  laws, 
as  imperative  and  uniform  as  those  of  the  lower,  the  physical 
realm.  And  when  Paul  is  set  before  us  as  our  model,  because 
he  became  a  Christian  without  the  evidence  of  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection,  it  must  be  replied  that  this  is  a  very  unfortunate  exam¬ 
ple.  For  Paul  is  just  the  man  who  most  emphatically  asserted 
the  supematuralness  of  Jesus’  person,  and  moreover  not  only 
declared  his  belief  in  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection,  but 
needed  to  have  another  miracle,  wrought  for  his  special 
benefit,  to  bring  him  to  that  belief! 

4.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty  created  by  disbelief  in 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  —  a  difficulty  so  serious  that 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  much  greater  than 
the  one  which  is  found  in  believing  that  the  resurrection  was 
a  literal  fact.  That  is,  that  this  disbelief  involves  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  successful  propagation  of  Christianity  at  the  out¬ 
set  rested  on  a  delusion.  In  the  New  Testament  the  miracu¬ 
lous  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  everywhere  characterized  as  the 
great  fact  without  a  belief  in  which  the  Christian  church 
could  not  have  been  planted.  Critics,  like  Pfleiderer  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  who  are  avowed  disbelievers  in  all  miracles,  yet 
unequivocally  declare  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  world  depended  on  this  belief  of  the  apostles  in  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  In  this  they  are  warranted  by  the 
whole  drift  of  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

And  no  one  else  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  so  em¬ 
phatic  on  this  point  as  Paul.  In  his  mind,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
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Roman  church  (Rom.  i.  4),  and  as  he  said  to  the  Athenians 
(Acts  xvii.  31),  it  was  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  by 
means  of  which  God  declared  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and 
gave  assurance  that  Jesus  was  the  man  by  whom  he  would 
judge  the  world.  So  vital  did  Paul  regard  this  fact  that,  in 
his  argument  with  the  Corinthian  doubters,  he  could  say,  “If 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  your  faith  is  vain;  ye  are  yet  in 
vour  sins  ”  (1  Cor.  xv.  17),  and  could  even  seem  to  ascribe  an 
extravagant  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  “If  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart 
that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.” 

Indisputably  Paul’s  conception  was  that  Jesus  was  a  super¬ 
natural  being,  supernatiirally  authenticated  by  God,  through 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  the 
Head  of  his  church,  the  Lord  of  his  kingdom.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  Paul  regarded  Christianity  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  introduced  into  the  world  according 
to  God’s  eternal  purpose,  when  the  fullness  of  the  time  was 
come,  by  God’s  own  agency  and  direction.  But  if  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus,  that  supreme  and  crowning  event  by  which 
God  was  supposed  to  have  set  his  seal  on  the  redeeming  mission 
of  the  Son  of  his  love,  was  after  all  not  a  fact ;  and  if  never¬ 
theless  belief  in  it  as  a  fact  was  necessary  in  order  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  get  a  foothold  in  the  earth,  then  our  conclusion 
must  be  that  God  had  to  arrange  that  the  kingdom  of  truth 
should  be  indebted  to  a  falsehood  for  its  introduction  and  suc¬ 
cessful  establishment  among  men. 

A  disbeliever  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  might  as¬ 
sent  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  relation  of  things.  But  the 
case  is  different  with  one  who  regards  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
medium  of  the  authoritative  and  final  revelation  of  God  to 
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men.  Such  a  one,  believing  that  a  personal  and  omnipotent 
God  can  work  a  miracle  if  he  will,  is  quite  justified  in  saying 
that  for  him  it  is  much  easier  to  believe  in  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a  divine  authentication  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  of  salvation,  than  to  believe  that  God  would  refrain  from 
working  it,  if  by  so  refraining  he  would  make  it  certain  that 
his  gospel  could  gain  acceptance  only  by  a  false  belief  in  such 
a  resurrection.  The  difficulty  of  disbelief  in  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  aggravated  by  the  necessity  which  it  involves  of  directly 
contradicting  the  testimony  of  Paul,  who,  after  he  wrote,  •'  If 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,”  em¬ 
phasized  his  affirmation  by  immediately  adding,  “  Yea,  and  we 
are  found  false  witnesses  of  God;  because  we  witnessed  of 
God  that  he  raised  up  Christ ;  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so  be 
that  the  dead  are  not  raised.”  Paul  testified  what  he  had 
himself  seen  and  heard;  he  testified  what  he  directly  received 
from  the  original  apostles.  And  when  men  undertake  to 
soften  the  charge  of  falsehood  by  alleging  that  Paul  thought 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  but  was  really  laboring  under  a  great 
illusion,  the  apostle  would  doubtless  reply,  “We  speak  that 
which  we  know,  and  bear  witness  of  that  which  we  have  seen. 
How  can  you,  who  live  nineteen  hundred  years  after  the  event, 
know  more  about  the  facts  than  we  ?  ”  Moreover,  refusal  to 
accept  Paul’s  testimony  carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  not  only  the  charge  that  he  was  deceiving,  or  else 
himself  deceived,  but  also  the  assumption  that  all  the  original 
apostles,  and  hosts  of  the  first  Christian  believers,  were  victims 
of  the  same  deception  —  a  deception  so  monstrous,  and  of  such 
a  wholesale  sort,  that  it  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  except  on 
the  supposition  of  a  miracle  of  delusion  wrought  by  God  on 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  those  first  believers.'  Such  a  miracle 
is  hard  to  believe. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

participation  in  the  conduct  of  public 

CHURCH  SERVICES  BY  OTHER  PERSONS 
THAN  MINISTERS.! 

BY  RALPH  E.  PRIME,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  is  not  limited  to  any  time  or  period  or  place. 
It  is  applicable  to  every  time  when  there  was  what  we  under¬ 
stand  as  public  church  services,  with  or  without  forms,  and 
includes  any  time  when  there  were  no  ministers.  It  involves 
the  whole  Christian  period.  It  therefore  includes  history  and 
also  observations  on  present  lawfulness  and  usefulness;  and 
for  convenience,  for  the  present  paper,  the  use  of  the  word 
“  layman  ”  includes  all  who  are  not  called  ministers. 

How'  early  the  term  “  synagogue  ”  as  a  gathering,  or  as  a 
place  of  gathering,  was  used,  no  one  knows.  The  Jewish 
exiles,  captives  in  Babylon  and  separated  from  Zion  and  all 
holy  places,  had  the  synagogue  and  the  synagogue  service, 
and  brought  both  with  them  on  the  return  of  the  captives, 
four  hundred  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  so  that 

‘Attacked  by  one  who  knew’  nothing  historically  of  the  subject, 
for  giving  no  piace  to  the  laity  in  sanctuary  service,  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  ventured 
to  say  that  whenever  a  layman  had  a  message  the  pulpit  was  open 
to  him,  and  he  instanced  Robert  E.  Spear  and  J.  Willis  ^Baer.  He 
limited  it  to  “a  message,”  whatever  he  meant  by  that. 

The  foregoing  incident  w’as  the  occasion  for  an  examination  of 
the  subject,  and  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  The  abundance  of 
historical  evidence  on  the  subject  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
writer,  and  doubtless  will  be  to  the  reader.  It  certainly  seems 
that  in  the  early  church  it  heard  the  voice  of  the  reader,  or  that 
of  whomsoever  had  the  cause  of  his  Lord  to  plead,  or  would  tell  the 
story  of  the  cross  or  expound  the  Scriptures. 
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when  the  Lord  came  it  was  an  established  institution.  Each 
separate  synagogue  was  a  depository  of  few  or  many  of  the 
books  or  rolls  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  each  of  them,  at 
least  on  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  1-9;  Luke  iv.  16;  Acts  xv 
21),  the  Jews  met  for  a  public  service,  and  the  Scriptures 
were  read  (Acts  xv.  21). 

The  synagogue  service  was  most  simple.  Whatever  may 
be  claimed  for  a  synagogue  ritual  must  find  its  source  in  tra¬ 
dition  and  inference,  and  not  from  any  historical  statement. 
That  it  was  open  to  those  qualified  to  read  or  teach  in  its  ser¬ 
vices  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  wont  to 
attend  these  services,  and  there  to  read  the  Scriptures,  speak 
to  the  people  in  the  service,  combat  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  and  argue  from  the  Scriptures  his  own  coming  and 
mission  (Luke  iv.  16,  21).  The  synagogue  had  officers, 
rulers,  and  elders;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  was  no  Jewish  rabbi, 
nor  a  scribe,  nor  a  Levite,  nor  any  synagogue  officer.  Neither 
was  Paul  a  Jewish  rabbi,  nor  a  synagogue  officer;  and  yet 
in  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  a  traveler  and  a  stranger,  and  without 
letters  commendatory  from  anybody,  on  entering  into  the  syn¬ 
agogue  on  a  Sabbath  day,  he  was  invited  to  address  the  peo¬ 
ple  (Acts  xiii.  15,  16,  42,  44)'.  Official  station  or  recognition 
was  not  a  necessary  passport  to  participate  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. 

The  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  not  to  establish  a  church 
organization  on  earth,  nor  ritual,  nor  forms,  nor  rites,  nor 
ceremonies.  His  work  was  completed  and  finished  without 
either  of  these.  His  twelve  disciples  in  his  own  life  did  not 
have  the  function  or  privilege  of  preaching  centralized  in 
themselves  alone.  The  Lord  Jesus  sent  out  seventy  others, 
in  companies  of  tw’O  each,  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  (Luke 
X.  1).  Who  they  were  we  do  not  know.  Their  names  are 
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nowhere  given,  and  their  identity  is  not  known,  and  they  drop 
out  of  history  on  their  return.  The  commission  in  the  last 
verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  though  mentioned 
there  in  connection  with  the  eleven  disciples,  it  is  hard  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  who  are  mentioned  by  Paul ;  ‘  and,  if  so,  the  great 
commission  was  in  harmony  with  the  practice  that  any  having 
gifts  to  teach  or  exhort  should  take  part  in  public  services. 

The  word  “  church  ”  is  an  English  word,  of  pure  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  origin.  It  is  not  from  the  Latin  or  from 
the  Greek.  It  is  used  in  our  English  Bible  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Greek  word  eKKXrjcn'a  which  occurs  one  hundred  and 
twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  used  it  three 
times  (Matt.  xvi.  18;  xviii.  17),  and  in  each  case  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  Wyclif  as  “  church  ” ;  by  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the 
Geneva  translators  as  “  congregation  ” ;  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  translators  at  Rheims  as  “  church  ” ;  and  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  translators  and  revisers  have  followed  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  rendered  it  each  time  as  “  church.”  The  same 
word  iKK\r)(Tia^  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  other 
than  the  Gospels  occurs  one  hundred  and  nine  times.  Wyclif 
out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  one  hundred  and  six  times  renders  it 
as  “church,”  once  as  “people,”  and  twice  as  “hem”  (old 
English  for  “  them  ”).  Tyndale  rendered  it  one  hundred  and 
eight  times  as  “  congregation  ”  and  once  as  “  company.” 
Cranmer  always  rendered  it  “  congregation.”  The  Geneva 
translators  rendered  it  ninety-nine  times  “  church,”  and  five 
times  “  congregation,”  and  three  times  “  assembly.”  The 
Rheims  Roman  Catholics  rendered  it  one  hundred  and  four 
*1  Cor.  XV.  6.  It  was  by  appointment  (Mark  xvi.  17).  Hanna 
and  Geikie  both  regard  the  incident  with  the  eleven  and  the  five 
hundred  as  the  same ;  hence  the  great  commission  was  to  all  be¬ 
lievers. 
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times  as  “  church,”  four  times  as  “  assembly,”  and  once  as 
“  them.”  The  subsequent  revisers  of  the  English  Bible  follow 
the  Rheims  Roman  Catholics,  rendering  it  one  hundred  and 
six  times  as  “  church  ”  and  three  times  as  “  assembly.”  Wyclif 
of  course  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  had  to  translate  the  Latin 
word  ecclesia  (a  word  not  found  in  classic  Latin,  and  when 
used  in  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan  is  used  only  of  a  Greek  assem¬ 
bly,  and  it  was  evidently  transplanted  from  the  Greek  without 
change  into  the  Latin  after  Christianity  was  planted  in  Italy 
and  was  used  afterward  Only  in  ecclesiastical  Latin),  but  all 
others  had  the  Greek  ixKXrjaia^  which  never  in  classic  times, 
nor  in  apostolic  times,  nor  until  the  Christian  church  had 
assumed  an  organized  prelatic  and  hierarchical  form,  had  any 
spiritual  or  religious  significance  nor  signified  any  organ¬ 
ization  for  any  religious  purpose.  It  probably  in  early 
Christian  times  had  no  spiritual  meaning,  but  simply  meant 
an  assembly. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  and  instructive  to 
study  the  times  and  the  influences  which  led  to  the  Protestant 
following  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rendering,  rather  than  the 
faithful  work  of  Tyndale,  for  the  word  “  church  ”  has  grown 
in  the  centuries  to  have  a  far  different  meaning  than  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  original  Greek  word. 

The  English  word  “  church,”  in  our  English  Bible  since  the 
King  James  version,  is  used  of  the  company  of  believers  at 
Jerusalem.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it  was  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  we  would  call  “  church.”  The  believers  in  that 
city  had  largely  increased.  The  whole  mass  of  them  were 
scattered  abroad  by  the  persecution  in  which  James  became  a 
martyr,  and  there  is  not  even  a  suggestion  in  the  record  that 
they  were  all  or  any  of  them  invested  with  any  official  author¬ 
ity  by  being  set  apart  to  any  office,  but  they  went  about 
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preaching  the  word  (Acts  viii.  4).  The  twelve  found  so 
much  on  their  hands  and  hearts  that  they  had  no  time  to  serve, 
without  faultfinding,  all,  —  the  widows,  the  poor,  and  the 
tables,  —  and  proposed  the  appointment  of  seven  others  to 
that  “business.”  Stephen  and  Philip  were  appointed  among 
the  seven  (Acts  vi.  5),  and  were  set  apart  to  that  “  business  ” ; 
and  there  is  no  record  of  any  authority  to  preach,  beyond  the 
duty  upon  every  one  to-day  who  has  found  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  been  found  of  him.  The  only  further  record  we  have  of 
Stephen  and  Philip  is  that  of  remarkable  preachers,  to  one  of 
whom  came  the  crown  of  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  59)  for  one 
of  his  sermons ;  while  the  successful  mission  in  Samaria  and 
the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  are  on  record  of  the  other  (Acts 
vii.  35,  37). 

We  have  said  that  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  establish  a  church. 
The  sacred  record  fails  to  show  that  the  disciples  or  apostles 
so  did.  There  never  was  but  one  true  religion,  and  in  all 
time  but  one  church.  The  church  began  with  our  first  parents, 
when  sin  entered,  and  the  promise  came  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  All  the  saved 
before  the  Christ  came  looked  forward,  with  faith,  to  him. 
The  Lord  said,  “Abraham  saw  my  day  and  was  glad.”  All  the 
saved  since  have  looked  backward,  with  faith,  to  the  Christ. 
The  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  all  pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
ceased  when  he  became  the  once-for-all  sacrifice,  but  the  re¬ 
ligion,  the  church,  continued  and  will  continue  the  same  for¬ 
ever. 

The  record  of  Paul  and  Silas  and  Barnabas  and  Mark  and 
Luke  makes  clear  that  they  in  all  their  journeys  first  went  to 
the  existing  synagogue,  and,  exercising  the  same  privilege 
accorded  to  any  one  who  desired  to  speak,  so  did,  telling  the 
story  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  so-called  “  new  doctrines  ” ; 
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and  when  their  teachings  were  received  no  change  took  place 
but  the  accustomed  synagogue  service  continued,  supple- 
mented  by  the  new  teaching,^  and  the  Christian  congregations 
in  Palestine  were  for  long  time  called  synagogues.*  Where 
the  new  teaching  was  rejected,  they  formed  new  assemblies 
(the  word  is  e/e/eXT/o-ia,  translated,  fourteen  hundred  years 
later,  with  the  word  “  church  ”  and  sometimes  with  the  word 
“congregation”),  and  appointed  for  them  “elders”  (Acts 
xiii.  1;  xiv.  23).  This  was  the  same  office  which  had  existed 
in  the  synagogue,  and  there  were  no  ecclesiastical  officers  of 
the  synagogue,  no  clergy,  no  priests,  —  all  were  laymen.  The 
advent  of  the  Christian  synagogue  did  not  work  a  change  in 
that  respect.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  what  we  call  a  church. 

The  church  at  Antioch  in  Syria  was  founded  by  unnamed 
believers  (no  doubt  some  of  those  who  had  been  scattered 
abroad  by  the  persecution),  and  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
apostles,  who  sent  Barnabas  to  inspect  (Acts  xi.  22).  The 
end  of  the  inspection  resulted  in  a  discussion  on  doctrine  in 
Jerusalem,  in  which  even  the  apostles  were  worsted  (Acts  xv. 
4,  5,  28,  29;  Gal.  ii.  11).  There  is  no  authority  for  crediting 
those  who  were  first  called  “  Christians  ”  to  any  but  the  work 
of  laymen. 

The  church  at  Rome  was  probably  not  planted  by  any  of 
the  apostles.  The  apostles  did  not  precede  or  accompany  the 
believer  as  he  obeyed  the  great  commission. 

There  is  no  Leviticus  written  in  the  New  Testament,  nor 
any  apostolic  constitutions,  nor  any  law  of  organization,  nor 
any  book  of  order  or  directory  of  worship,  nor  any  order  of 

*  Whately,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  108;  Jacob,  EJccleslastlcal  Polity 
of  the  New  Testament,  p.  101. 

•Lightfoot,  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philipplans, 
p.  190. 
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priesthood,  save  only  the  words  of  Peter  himself,  claimed  by 
the  Roman  Church  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  and  pope  of 
Rome,  in  his  First  Epistle,  addressed  generally  to  all  “the 
elect  ”  in  four  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
which  he  tells  them  that  they,  “  the  elect,”  are  a  “  holy  priest¬ 
hood.” 

Practically  all  church  historians  and  writers  state  that  the 
synagogue  service  of  those  days  was  simple,  and  consisted  of 
prayer,  praise,  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
exhortation  or  preaching :  and  participation  in  either  the  read¬ 
ing  or  the  speaking  was  not  limited  to  any  officer  or  especially 
appointed  person.^ 

The  Lord  Jesus  is  recorded  as  having  engaged  in  prayer, 
in  praise,  and  in  preaching.  No  other  religious  exercise  is 
recorded  of  him,  save  only  his  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
He,  of  course,  knew  of  the  events  of  the  future,  and  yet  gave 
no  word  of  direction  other  than  to  “  disciple  all  nations.” 
Had  it  been  of  moment  that  there  should  have  been  forms  and 
ceremonies  and  rites  and  offices  and  officers,  and  limitation  to 
a  class,  in  the  spreading  of  his  kingdom  and  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  in  the  centuries  to  follow,  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
have  given  directions,  or  would  later  have  revealed  it  in  the 
sacred  record.  But  he  did  not  do  this,  and  there  is  no  such 
record. 

The  simple  service  of  the  synagogue  was  the  service  of 
apostolic  times.  In  those  times,  as  before,  there  was  no  limit 
of  participation  to  any  officer  or  leader,  but  any  one  might 
read  the  Scriptures  or  preach.  Paul  ( 1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  recognizes  the  participation  by  five  or 
more,  and  his  only  warning  is  that  in  each  case  it  would  be 

*Killen,  Ancient  Church,  pp.  191-194;  Hurst,  Short  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  p.  20. 
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to  the  edification,  and  be  in  order,  to  take  turns,  and  not  all 
talk  together.  And  again  (1  Cor.«xii.  7-11),  in  the  same  one 
congregation  he  recognizes  nine  different  gifts  for  use  in  pub¬ 
lic  service,  in  nine  different  persons.  Surely  they  were  not  all 
officers,  and  the  record  does  not  show  that  any  were  officers, 
and  many,  if  not  all,  were  and  must  have  been  strictly  laymen, 
and  the  exercising  of  these  gifts  was  in  the  public  congrega¬ 
tion.  And  the  same  apostle,  in  the  same  relation,  requires 
that  in  the  churches  of  the  saints  the  women  should  keep 
silence  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33,  34),  but  nowhere  so  speaks  of  men 
so  doing  or  of  any  limitation  among  men.  The  only  prohibi¬ 
tion  mentioned  in  the  record  is  against  women  and  not  against 
men. 

It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  “  it  is  unreasonable  to  speak 
of  lay  preaching  in  the  Apostolic  age,  as  if  there  was  any 
other  kind.” 

Preaching  and  sermons,  as  of  to-day,  were  utterly  unknown 
in  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  usefulness  to-day  in  the  style  of 
some  to-day  may  very  well  be  doubted.  In  those  times  it  was 
exhortation  and  teaching  only.  We  have  the  record  of  several 
of  Paul’s  sermons.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  relation  of  his 
experience,  save  only  his  sermon  on  Mars  Hill  in  Athens,  and 
his  reason  for  digression  there  from  the  style  and  habit  is 
evident. 

Lay  preaching  was  recognized  in  the  second  century.^  In 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  where  it  is  claimed  to  be  by 
direction  of  St.  Paul,  lay  teaching  is  advised  and  com¬ 
manded.*  Origen  when  a  layman  was  a  preacher,  and  his 
work  as  such  was  called  to  account  by  two  bishops,  and  his 

‘  Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (7th  Ed.). 

*  “  He  that  teacheth,  although  he  be  one  of  the  laity,  yet,  if  he  be 
skilled  in  the  word  and  grave  in  his  manner,  let  him  teach.”  (Apos. 
Cons.  viii.  32.) 
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act  was  defended  successfully.^  Augustine  recognized  it.® 
Chrysostom  defended  it.®  Justin  Martyr  in  his  First  Apology 
records  its  practice.**  The  second  epistle  of  Clement  was  a 
sermon  of  a  layman  preached  at  Rome,  and  was  never  after 
for  two  hundred  years  called  an  epistle.® 

In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  seventh  century,  it  was 
for  a  time  prohibited,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  practice 
of  lay  preaching  must  have  existed.  But  later,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  arose  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders,  who  were  called  the 
Preaching  Friars.  They  were  orders  of  laymen,  not  priests 
nor  ecclesiastics  of  any  name,  but  called  “  friars  ”  because 
they  were  laymen  and  not  priests,  and  not  to  be  called  “  fa¬ 
thers.”  Their  mission  was  to  revive  lay  preaching  in  their 
church. 

The  lapse  from  gospel  preaching  to  essays  and  oratory  and 
hortatory  discourses  manifested  itself  in  places  in  the  time  of 
Chrysostom."  Some  of  these  were  accompanied  by  applause, 
and  both  the  kind  of  discourse  and  the  applause  were  repro¬ 
bated  by  him. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  preaching  became  homiletical, 
and  patterns  for  such  were  set  forth,  and  the  modern  sermon 
came  into  use.  The  pulpit,  in  fact,  was  unknown  until  the 
thirteenth  century." 

‘“There  [in  Oesarea,  Palestine]  he  was  requested  by  the  bish¬ 
ops  to  expound  the  sacred  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church,  al- 
thouffh  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the  priesthood”;  and  when  the  act 
was  criticized  by  Demetrius,  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  wrote :  “  In¬ 
deed,  wheresoever  there  are  found  those  qualified  to  benefit  the 
brethren,  they  are  exhorted  by  the  holy  bishops  to  address  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  and  he  mentioned  the  laymen  Euelpis,  Paulinus,  and  Theo¬ 
dore.  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  19.) 

*  Augustine,  Homily,  chap,  xviii.  *  Schaff-Herzog,  p.  1289. 

‘First  Apology,  chap.  Ixvil.  'Hatch,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

•  Homily,  chap.  xv.  ^  Hurst,  op.  cit.,  pp,  134,  135. 
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Nor  was  it  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  preaching,  only 
that  the  laymen  in  apostolic  times  participated  in  the  public 
church  service.  The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  were 
at  first  administered  by  laymen. 

1.  As  to  baptism.  It  is  hard  to  show  by  actual  instances 
that  the  sacrament  was  administered  in  fact  by  laymen;  but 
where  questions  were  raised  we  find  evidences  of  the  assertion 
of  the  right.  Tertullian  (born  a.d.  145)  asserted  the  right: 
“  Besides  these,  even  laymen  have  the  right ;  .  .  .  .  baptism, 
which  is  equally  God’s  property,  can  be  administered  by  all.”  * 
Jerome  also  says,  “  We  know  that  even  laymen  may  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  baptize,”  ^  and  he  states  that  it  is  done  by  bishops, 
more  for  honoring  the  episcopate  than  for  any  law.®  Philip, 
a  layman,  did  baptize.  Paul,  an  apostle,  wrote  that  he  was 
not  sent  to  baptize.  Luther  asserted  the  right  of  the  laity  to 
baptize. 

In  the  post-Nicene  period  and  to  and  in  the  Dark  Ages,  by 
practice  and  by  rule  of  the  church,  the  right  drifted  to  the 
clergy,  then  to  the  episcopate  only,  then  back  again  to  the 
clergy. 

2.  As  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  would  seem  that  no  one 
could  dispute  the  lay  administration,  when  we  read  Paul’s  crit¬ 
icism  on  the  practice  of  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xi.  20-22). 
If  any  officer  was  presiding  he  would  have  come  in  for  re¬ 
proof  for  allowing  what  Paul  criticizes.  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
First  Apology  describes  the  celebration  of  the  Supper,*  and 
the  most  ultra  sacerdotalist  must  concede  that  the  passage  may 
well  be  translated,  that  ‘  one  of  the  brethren  [a  layman]  pre¬ 
sided.’  “  Hatch  claims  that  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Ig- 

’  Tertullian,  De  Bnptisnio,  chap.  xvii. 

“Jerome,  Dialojiiie  Luelferiaus,  chap.  ix. 

*/hirf.  ♦Chap.  Ixv. 

®Ante-Nlcene  Fathers,  vol.  1.  p.  185,  note  4. 
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natius  to  the  Ephesians  cannot  but  teach  lay  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.^  And  other  ante-Nicene  fathers  record 
the  fact  beyond  question  of  the  practice  of  lay  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  early  church.^  I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session  correspondence  with  professors  in  every  Presbyterian 
theological  seminary  in  America ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  asking  for  any  scriptural  authority  for  limiting  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  sealing  ordinances  to  the  clergy,  the  replies  are 
unanimous  that  there  is  no  scriptural  authority,  save  that  one 
did  cite  what,  to  me,  was,  and  would  be  to  all,  an  utterly  irrel¬ 
evant  passage. 

I  have  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  sat  in  a  slate  workman’s 
cabin  without  any  minister,  and  joined  with  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  landowner  and  the  mine  worker,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Supper,  in  form  more  like  the  ancient  practice  than  any 
churchly  celebration,  and  to  me  it  had  far  more  spiritual  power. 

Hatch,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  and  he  a  Church  of 
England  minister  and  instructor  in  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  claims,  and  gives  proofs,  that  in 
apostolic  times  and  in  the  early  church,  laymen  preached,  bap¬ 
tized,  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist ;  but  that  gradually  the 
right  came  to  church  officers  by  preference,  then  to  the  bishop 
for  the  same  reason,  then  opened  again  for  the  clergy ;  so  that 
the  layman  was  little  by  little  excluded  until  it  was  all  taken 
from  him.® 

Calvin,  very  clearly,  was  never  ordained,  but  exercised  all 
‘Op.  cit,  p.  118. 

‘Bnrtoll,  The  ITiniitive  Church,  |).  104;  Hippolytus.  Philosophu- 
mena;  Origen,  De  Oratioiie;  TertiilHan.  De  Piidlcitia.  See  also 
Tertullian,  Apology,  chap,  xxxix. ;  De  Corona,  chap.  ill.  The  words 
“  seniores  ”  and  “  president  ”  have  been  often  tortured  into  “  bish¬ 
ops,”  as  the  leaning  of  tlie  translator  led  him. 

*Op,  off.,  pp.  110-128. 
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the  offices  of  the  Reformed  Church  public  services.  In  fact  it 
is  claimed  that  in  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  of  the 
Reformation  period  it  was  practised  and  commended.^ 

Luther  wrote,  “All  Christians  have  the  power  to  preach,  to 
pray  for  each  other,  to  sacrifice  themselves  unto  the  Lord.”* 

In  these  later  days  we  have  certainly  drifted  far  away  from 
the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age.  And  during  a  shorter  period 
we  have  drifted  away  from  the  practice,  profession,  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Reformation  times.  This  is  more  strikingly  true 
of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  churches  than  of  the  other 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  Nor  is  this  the  only  respect  in 
which  our  churches  are  drifting  back  to  the  customs  and  prac¬ 
tices  and  principles  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  constantly  changing  world  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the 
practices  of  Christian  worship  would  change;  they  were  di¬ 
vinely  allowed  to  change,  and  no  rule  laid  down  by  the  Lord 
or  by  his  disciples  or  by  the  apostles.  Reasons  for  these 
changes  that  have  transpired  are  many;  but  it  is  to  be  said 
•  that  they  have  come  not  by  Divine  authority,  but  by  human 
expediency,  and  for  other  human  reasons. 

I  have  no  issue  at  this  time  to  maintain  against  those  who 
claim  that  the  apostles  did  appoint  officers,  but  they  were 
elders,  and  there  were  always  elders  in  the  synagogues,  nor 
any  issue  with  those  who  maintain  that  officers  were  ordained. 
The  English  word  “  ordain  ”  is,  however,  no  fair  equivalent 
for  the  twelve  different  Greek  words  for  which  it  is  used  as 
a  translation  in  our  English  P)ible.'*  “  Set  up,”  “  chosen,” 
“  appointed,”  “  constitute,”  “  place  in  position,”  might  well 
have  been  used  in  many  of  these  places,  and  one  of  these 
Greek  words  is  translated  “  chosen  ”  in  some  places,  and  in 


’  Schaff-Herzog,  p.  1280.  *  Presbyterian  *  Prelacy,  p.  6. 

*  .Jacob,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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others  “  ordained.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  more  is 
made  to-day  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  than  by  the  apostles 
themselves. 

The  visible  church  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world 
who  profess  the  true  religion  together  with  their  children.  So 
far  it  is  Divine.  In  all  else  it  is  human  only. 

Nor  have  I  any  issue  to  maintain  to-day  against  what  we 
call  the  “  Christian  ministry.”  This  paper  does  not  deal  with 
any  question  about  them.  They  belong  to-day  to  the  existing 
church,  and  by  reason  of  its  development,  and  for  good  and 
useful  ends  and  purposes,  but  only  by  such  development,  and 
not  by  any  Divine  order,  but  by  Divine  permission  and  silence, 
and  they  can  stand  and  continue  to  stand,  and  that  too  with  a 
wise  restoration  to  all  believers  of  their  liberties  as  believers 
and  of  their  usefulness  and  their  opportunities  for  obedience 
to  the  great  commission,  all  as  in  the  apostolic  and  early 
church  period. 

I  do  not  argue  for,  or  advise,  a  resumption  of  all  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  and  early  church  period. 
It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  well,  that  human  laws  in  the 
church,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  order  and  to  prevent 
sacrilege,  should  regulate  the  administration  of  sealing  or¬ 
dinances.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  all  such  is  extra- 
scriptural  and  is  purely  human.  , 

Let  us  see  what  is  now  the  practice  of  some  of  the  other 
churches. 

1.  I  have  sat  in  the  great  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at 
Milan  in  Italy  in  the  principal  public  service  of  the  Sunday, 
after  the  mass,  and  heard  the  sermon  of  the  day  preached  by 
a  member  of  a  monastic  order,  not  a  priest  or  other  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  but  a  friar  and  a  layman. 
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2.  I  have  in  Florence,  Italy,  attended  the  morning  service 
in  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Slipper  at  its  close,  when  there  presided  at  the  table  the  min-^ 
ister  and  an  elder,  who  some  would  not  allow  was  other 
than  a  layman,  though  ordained,  and  one  of  the  elements  was 
administered  by  the  elder. 

3.  I  have  in  my  own  city  attended  the  regular  service  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  where  the  whole  service, 
except  the  parts  they  call  the  absolution  and  the  benediction, 
was  read  by  my  next-door  neighbor,  a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  daily  life,  and  not  in  any  sense  other  than  a  layman  in  any 
church. 

On  two  occasions,  two  years  apart,  I  have  worshiped  on 
Sunday  in  the  public  church  service  in  St.  John’s  Church,  a 
church  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City, 
and  the  prayers  were  said  and  the  lessons  read,  each  time,  by 
a  layman,  a  physician  in  charge  of  a  missionary  hospital  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  city. 

Early  in  this  year,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  were  held  a 
series  of  conferences  of  church  workers  in  the  Protestant 


Episcopal  Church,  a  school  to  train  laymen  to  read  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  that  church  in  public  divine  service  in  the  sparsely 
settled  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  people  were  not  enough  to 
support  a  clergyman. 

At  the  last  general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  October,  1908,  a 
canon  of  that  church  was  adopted,  for  allowing  others  than 
the  clergy  of  that  church  to  speak  in  their  public  church  ser¬ 
vices.  This  was  construed  by  some  to  be  an  opening  the  door 
for  Presbyterian  and  other  ministers,  whom  they  reckon  as 
laymen.  I  know  not  if  any  of  our  ministers  have  entered  that 
open  door,  or  ever  been  invited,  but  I  do  know  of  that  canon’s 
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being  used  to  admit  genuine  laymen,  such  without  question, 
of  their  own  communion,  to  speak  in  the  public  church  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

4.  For  more  than  fifty  years  my  memory  and  observatioh 
bring  to  me  the  activity  and  usefulness  of  local  preachers  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  have  known  in  my 
city  a  church  under  the  care  of  a  local  preacher,  and  those  are 
church  members  only,  and  laymen  in  every  respect. 

In  one  of  the  largest  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  an  ardent  Methodist,  was  often 
called  upon  and  offered  prayer  in  the  public  church  service. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator  Colquit  often  offered 
prayer  in  the  public  church  service. 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  United 
States  Senator,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  was  often  asked  by  the  minister  and  offered 
prayer  in  the  public  church  service. 

5.  I  have  sat  in  the  old  Barony  Church  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  at  regular  Sunday  services,  with  that  stem  and  unbend¬ 
ing  churchman  Marshall  Lang  in  the  pulpit,  the  last  man  who 
would  violate  the  rubric  of  the  directory  for  the  worship  of 
his,  the  Church  of  Scotland.  And  yet,  he  read  no  Scripture 
that  day,  but  the  two  lessons  from  the  Scripture  were  read  by 
men  who  sat  with  the  people,  but  who,  evidently  arranged 
beforehand,  left  the  pew  at  the  proper  time,  and  walked  to  the 
reading  desk  and  read  the  two  lessons  “  to  edification,”  and 
I  was  informed  that  the  reader  was  not  a  minister. 

I  sat  also  once  in  the  old  Scotch  Church  under  the  hill  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  at  Sunday  service,  when  at  prayer  the  whole 
congregation  rose  and  turned  their  backs  upon  the  leader  in 
prayer,  emphasizing  the  equality  of  all  believers  and  repudiat- 
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ing  ecclesiasticism  and  any  sacerdotalism.  In  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  in  Canada  by  consent  of  any  Presbytery,  an 
iinordained  man,  and  he  a  layman,  is  allowed  to  administer 
sealing  ordinances. 


All  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
usage  of  the  church  for  the  first  two  centuries.  Is  it  lawful 
in  our  churches,  and  if  lawful,  is  it  useful? 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gifts  of  the  qualified  layman  reader 
are  not  apt  to  be  more  “  to  edification  ”  than  when  reading  is 
perfunctorily  done  as  by  many?  Why  should  not  God’s  word 
be  read  as  well  in  public  as  we  require  in  other  readings? 
Why  should  not  that  part  of  Divine  worship  be  the  best  we 
can  give?  If  God  has  given  grace  and  talent  to  any  believer 
to  read  better  than  another,  why  not  praise  God  by  the  use  of 
that  talent  ?  There  sit  in  our  congregations  godly  men,  “  men 
of  God  ”  as  Paul  in  Second  Timothy  calls  them,  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  who  have  as  it  were  eaten  up  the  book,  so  that  it 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  them,  and  who  are  better  able 
to  speak  or  read  to  edification  than  many  who  stand  in  the 
desk,  with  the  paraphernalia  of  appointment,  trained  in  books 
but  not  in  “  the  Book  ”  and  who  do  not  match  the  man  in  the 
pew  in  reading  to  edification. 

There  are  laymen  who  live  so  near  to  the  Master,  that  their 
converse  with  him  in  prayer  is  more  close  and  sweet  and 
persuasive  than  others.  The  purpose  of  public  prayer  is  not 
personal  only,  but  to  lead  the  devotion  of  others.  Public 
prayer  is  an  idle  exercise  to  those  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  not  with  him  who  leads  and  voices  their  unuttered  peti¬ 
tions.  Inattention  is  sacrilege,  and  yet  much  prayer  is  so 
formal,  and  without  consciousness  of  speaking  to  the  Lord, 
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and  also  so  often  conscious  only  of  being  heard  by  mortal 
ears,  that  the  formal  supplicant  and  those  he  is  supposed  to 
voice,  all  are  alike  guilty. 

In  this  age  of  essays,  with  mottoes  for  texts  or  texts  only 
for  mottoes,  and  discourses  about  politics  or  elections,  or  on 
the  sciences  or  on  historical  characters,  about  all  which  some 
in  the  pews  often  know  better  than  the  speaker,  and  perform¬ 
ances  to  please  and  entertain  for  the  hour  only,  and  forgotten 
as  we  pass  over  the  threshold,  or  remembered  only  for  the 
talents  and  accomplishments  and  oratory  of  the  speaker,  and 
not  for  any  message  of  life  or  death  for  the  hearer,  there  are 
more  than  a  few  in  the  great  church  who  live  so  near  and 
with  the  Lord  and  have  heard  so  much  of  him  and  from  him, 
and  who  live  not  on  bread  alone  but  on  every  word  of  God, 
that  the  mere  running  over  of  their  full  cups  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  experience,  will  do  more  to  make  better  lives  in 
the  hearers  than  a  lifetime  of  the  pulpit  entertainment  of  these 
present  days.  The  entertainment  may  draw  and  hold  for  the 
hour,  but  the  spiritual  is  not  in  it.  The  soul  is  satisfied  only 
with  its  natural  food,  the  word  of  God.  The  church  is  not 
without  its  godly  laymen,  who  have  been  feeding  their  souls 
with  it,  and  their  message  to  hungry  humanity  will  be  the 
satisfying  food  of  the  soul. 

The  advertisement  of  mottoes  or  the  subject  of  sermons  is 
a  mere  substitute  for  the  Lord  himself  as  the  magnet.  He 
said,  “If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  It 
would  seem  that  some  have  lost  faith  in  that  promise,  and 
sought  and  found  not  Him,  but  a  substitute  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity.  How  much  better  to  call  upon  the  lay  brother  to  pour 
out  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  dying  men,  and  tell  of  hu¬ 
man  helplessness,  as  Paul  was  wont  to  do,  out  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 
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A  search  of  the  directories  of  worship  of  the  churches  that 
have  such  (all  man-made)  has  failed  to  disclose  any  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  talents  of  laymen  in  the  public  church 
services,  save  only  that,  in  one  of  them,  it  is  said  that  the 
apostolic  benediction  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  minister  only, 
and  that  does  not  count  nowadays  where  that  particular  form 
of  benediction  has  gone  out  of  use ;  and  in  another  it  is  said 
that  the  prayer  after  the  sermon  is  to  be  offered  by  the  min¬ 
ister,  the  logic  of  which  two  exceptional  statements,  as  they 
bear  upon  who  may  take  part  in  the  other  parts,  is  apparent 
without  stating. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

an  attested  or  a  self-developed  saviour 

—  WHICH? 

BY  REVEREND  GEORGE  NYE  BOARDMAN,  D.D., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  that  the' 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  w'ere  evidence  of  his  divine 
mission.  Outside  the  church  the  doctrine  has  been  largely 
rejected,  the  fact  of  miracles  often  denied  with  contempt. 
Some  philosophers  have  said  that  the  occurrence  of  miracles, 
if  actual,  could  not  be  proved ;  no  amount  of  evidence,  it  was 
held,  could  overbalance  the  improbabilities  in  the  case.  The 
difficulties  that  beset  the  subject  have  been  felt  within  the 
church.  Distinguished  theologians  have  maintained  that  a 
naked  miracle  cannot  be  proved,  that  there  must  be.  an  ante¬ 
cedent  probability  of  a  supernatural  interposition  before  it  can 
be  made  credible.  Some  who  have  desired  to  relieve  the 
Scripture  narratives  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor, 
have  suggested  that  the  so-called  miracles  were  merely  the 
product  of  natural  but  occult  forces.  Some  speculators  of 
high  standing  have  taught  that  miracles  are  now  impedimenta 
that  encumber  the  church  while  they  have  admitted  that  signs 
and  portents  were  necessary  at  the  introduction  of  its  teach¬ 
ings.  There  are  those  Avho  seem  to  think  that  Christianity  is 
a  structure  so  erect,  stately,  and  complete  that  it  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  itself,  accepted  for  what  it  is  seen  to  be.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  surrounded  by  miracles  at  its  foundation  need 
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not  concern  us  now,  it  is  said,  we  may  overlook  or  forget  that 
question. 

The  aim  of  the  present  essay  is  to  ask  whether  they  may 
be  overlooked.  Is  or  is  not  the  system  an  essentially  modi¬ 
fied  one  because  of  its  miracles?  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a 
noticeable  contrast  between  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  stripped 
of  all  references  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  bringing  with  him  supernatural  attestations  of  his 
mission? 

In  the  first  place  all  will  admit  that,  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives  being  accepted,  the  beginning  of  Christianity  was  en¬ 
compassed  by  an  atmosphere  of  miracle.  Signs,  wonders, 
mighty  works,  were  the  warranty  of  its  genuineness,  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  origin,  the  assurance  of  its  beneficent  mission.  It 
needed  no  commendation,  no  explanation.  No  Gamaliel  stood 
sponsor  for  it.  John  the  Baptist  was  simply  a  herald  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  greater  than  he  was  coming.  The  Founder  of 
the  Christian  system  brought  the  evidence  of  his  power  and 
authority  with  him.  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  came  to 
him  and  said :  “  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come 
from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do  those  miracles  that  thou  doest, 
except  God  be  with  him.”  Miracles  in  multitudes  accompanied 
the  teachings  of  Jesus ;  they  were  expected  wherever  he  went. 
He  healed  diseases,  cast  out  devils,  corrected  deformities  of 
nature,  wherever  he  encountered  them.  It  was  considered  an 
exception  if  he  failed  of  a  large  display  of  his  power.  Where 
the  people  could  not  appreciate  the  moral  import  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  he  might  not  do  many  mighty  works,  except  to  lay  his 
hands  on  a  few  sick  folk  and  heal  them.  In  these  mighty  and 
significant  deeds  the  divine  Master  stood  alone.  There  were 
no  imitations,  no  rivalries.  There  are  no  counter  records  like 
those  in  the  days  of  Moses :  “  The  Egyptians  did  so  with  their 
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enchantments.”  There  were  not  then,  are  not  now,  any  en¬ 
chantments  that  cure  epilepsy  or  heal  a  withered  hand. 

It  is  maintained,  however,  by  many  that  these  Gospel  nar¬ 
ratives  are  not  to  be  fully  accepted;  that  all  supernatural  in¬ 
terpositions  are  to  be  discarded.  That  the  atmosphere  of 
miracles  is  deceptive.  While  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  Jesus  is 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  race,  perhaps  the  foremost  man, 
it  is  held  that  the  marvelous  works  attributed  to  him  are  rrtyth- 
ical;  that  about  him,  as  about  other  religious  leaders,  fabu¬ 
lous  reports  of  superhuman  deeds  have  gathered. 

1.  JESUS  AS  A  SELF-DEVELOPED  SAVIOUR. 

Without  discussing  at  all  this  mythical  theory,  we  propose 
to  ask.  What  may  we  believe  concerning  this  wonderful  man 
even  if  the  objection  to  miracles  is  granted?  What  place  is  he, 
as  man  of  simply  human  capacities,  entitled  to  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ? 

1.  His  most  characteristic  trait  was  his  habit  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  Many  of  the  scriptural  statements  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  is  in  the  Father,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  that 
the  Father  has  renounced  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  given 
it  to  the  Son,  under  the  present  supposition  would  necessarily 
be  given  up ;  but  intimate  communion  would  still  remain.  He 
had  long  seasons  of  converse  with  God  in  prayer.  He  re¬ 
sorted  to  mountain  retreats  at  night  that  he  might  have  undis¬ 
turbed  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  He  saw  God’s 
work,  kindness,  ordering  of  human  affairs,  in  the  events  of 
nature.  To  him  it  was  a  divine  overruling  that  clothed  the 
grass,  fed  the  sparrows,  and  took  in  charge  the  wants  of  men. 
He  could  doubtless  say,  ‘  I  am  never  alone,  but  the  Father  is 
with  me.’  He  must  have  felt  that  there  was  a  special  call  upon 
him  from  God  to  a  work  of  ministry  in  the  world. 
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2.  Jesus  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  come 
to  a  needy  and  sinful  world.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do 
what  he  could  for  its  reform.  He  considered  corruption  and 
iniquity  to  be  wide-spread,  general.  He  designated  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  boasted  righteousness  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
day  to  be  hollow ;  the  significant  phrase  “  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  hypocrites,”  has  come  down  from  him.  He  denounced 
their  traditions  as  devices  by  which  they  made  void  the  law, 
as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  their  duties,  and  a  means  of  self- 
indulgence.  He  condemned  the  cities  of  Palestine  as  more 
guilty  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  destined  to  a  severer 
judgment.  He  announced  that  he  had  come  to  such  a  people 
to  restore  them  to  a  life  of  integrity.  He  came  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost.  He  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  enlarged  his  offers  of  mercy  by  the  declaration  that 
whosoever  believed  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  He  affirmed  that  his  sayings  were  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  it  was  safe  to  build :  “  Whosoever  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a 
wise  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.”  He  had  pity  on 
the  victims  of  falsehood,  on  those  wearied  by  fruitless  toil,  on 
those  enslaved  by  a  sanctimonious  righteousness,  and  said  to 
them,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

3.  Jesus  was  a  man  of  independent  thought;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  set  up  his  opinion  boldly  in  opposition  to  current 
sentiments  and  practices.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  But  I 
say  unto  you,”  in  opposition  to  popular  maxims  and  estab¬ 
lished  customs.  He  would  even  nullify  the  permission  of  the 
old  divinely  ordained  laws,  and  insist  upon  precepts  adapted 
to  a  later  and  better  civilization.  Things  tolerated  because 
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of  the  hardness  of  heart  prevailing  among  an  uncultivated 
people  he  would  displace  by  that  which  was  more  mild  and 
humane.  Yet  he  claimed  to  be  acting  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  laws.  His  mission  was  not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them.  In  his  reforms  he  passed  beyond 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  in  his  own  realm  was  original. 
He  set  a  high  value  upon  the  passive  virtues,  pronounced 
blessings  on  the  meek,  the  humble,  the  peace-makers,  the  pure 
in  heart.  He  counselled  also  the  endurance  of  violence  rather 
than  resentment :  “  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil  ” ; 
“  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you.”  In  all  such  instruc¬ 
tions  he  spoke  without  apology  or  explanation.  He  spoke  as 
if  he  apprehended  the  truth  with  perfect  clearness,  and  needed 
no  support  from  precedents.  Those  who  listened  to  him  said 
he  spoke  as  one  having  authority ;  by  which  they  meant,  as 
one  who  thought  for  himself  and  relied  upon  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  truth  and  justice. 

4.  In  his  efforts  to  reform  the  world,  Jesus  was  eminently 
a  teacher.  This  term  might  be  used  in  our  English  New 
Testament  where  he  is  called  the  Master.  His  teachings  cover 
the  entire  range  of  moral  duties,'  are  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
clearness,  and  are  never  in  a  single  instance  open  to  objection. 
The  truths  he  would  inculcate  are  often  expressed  with  a  con¬ 
densation  that  sinks  into  the  memory  and  a  pointedness  that 
carries  conviction.  “  O  ye  of  little  faith  ”  is  the  permanent 
rebuke  of  the  timid  disciple.  “  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also 
of  the  sabbath  ”  is  a  tnith  that  forever  sets  mercy  above  formal 
righteousness.  When  he  says  of  the  sparrows,  “  God  feeds 
them,”  he  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  providential  care  pervad¬ 
ing  the  creation:  That  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
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but  to  minister ;  that  he  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost ;  that  he 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance ;  that 
he  came  to  set  men  at  variance ;  that  he  came  to  open  blind 
eyes ;  that  he  came  to  make  blind  (convince  of  their  blindness) 
those  that  claimed  a  clear  vision,  are  truths  that  awaken  in¬ 
quiry  with  every  Bible  student,  and  disclose  ever  new  views  of 
this  messenger  sent  to  the  world. 

But  the  main  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  by  proverbs,  ax¬ 
ioms,  and  pungent  phrases.  He  preached  to  the  multitudes, 
and  his  sermons  are  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  world.  He 
conversed  with  people  by  the  wayside,  with  gathered  guests 
at  feasts,  and  with  peasants  in  their  rural  homes;  and  the 
hearers  said.  Never  spake  man  like  this  man.  Perhaps  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  is  to  be  found 
in  the  parables.  PTere  we  have  an  eternal  possession.  The 
principles  of  righteousness,  of  wisdom,  of  fraternity,  of  the 
workings  of  nature,  are  set  forth  in  these  discourses  with  in¬ 
imitable  beauty.  The  parable  of  the  sower,  the  parable  of  the 
tares,  that  of  the  net,  that  of  the  foolish  virgins,  the  prod¬ 
igal  son,  the  good  Samaritan,  the  man  who  built  upon  a  rock, 
stand  as  beacon  lights  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  Each 
stands  by  itself  an  independent  whole.  Nowhere  in  literature 
are  characters  more  distinctly  drawn.  There  are  no  scenes  in 
Shakespeare  or  Bunyan,  no  passages  in  Macaulay  or  Carlyle, 
more  invulnerable  in  their  wholeness,  more  unconquerable  in 
their  self-preservation,  than  these  utterances  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth. 

5.  What  did  this  man  of  wonderful  gifts  and  the  most 
benevolent  disposition  effect  in  his  generation?  In  the  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  his  life,  what  was  the  result? 

When  we  come  to  his  more  practical  works,  beyond  his  pri¬ 
vate  ministrations,  his  characteristics,  viewed  from  a  human 
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standpoint,  seem  less  positive.  He  has  much  to  say  about  a 
kingdom,  but  apart  from  his  words  the  kingdom  hardly  ap¬ 
pears.  It  is  pointed  to  as  the  abode  of  human  blessedness. 
“  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,”  was  the  bugle 
call  of  the  new  era ;  and  before  the  advent  of  its  Founder  the 
Baptist  proclaimed  its  coming.  The  beatitudes  are  the  laurel 
wreath  over  its  entrance,  and  that  it  may  come  is  the  petition 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  disciples  when  their  leader  taught 
them  to  pray.  On  his  trial  before  Pilate  he  avowed  himself  a 
king,  denying,  however,  that  he  was  an  Earthly  ruler.  More¬ 
over,  he  did  not  manifest  himself  as  an  organizer.  It  is  true 
he  chose  twelve  disciples,  and  commissioned  them  to  act  as 
his  representatives,  and  to  proclaim  throughout  the  land  the 
approach  of  the  kingdom.  But  none  of  the  twelve  appear  as 
efficient  officers  in  the  new  kingdom,  except  by  a  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  building  up  of  the  church  was  the  result  of 
a  later  inspiration  and  the  work  of  converts  of  succeeding 
years.  Jesus  departed  without  seeing  an  establishment  em¬ 
bodying  his  ideas  and  appropriating  earthly  forces. 

6.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that,  while  the  precepts  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  divine  Teacher  are  a  perfect  rule  for  conduct,  his 
method  of  life  was  not  an  example  that  can  be  followed.  He 
went  from  place  to  place,  said  of  himself  that  he  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head.  He  seems  to  have  been  dependent,  to  a  large 
degree.  There  were  women  who  cared  for  him  and  ministered 
to  him  of  their  possessions.  Some,  at  least,  of  his  disciples 
had  remunerative  occupations,  and  he  had  friends  at  different 
points  in  Palestine  where  he  was  of  course  a  welcome  guest. 
Of  his  employment  before  his  three  years  of  public  ministry 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  carpenter, 
and  the  son  of  a  carpenter.  We  know  that  he  had  long  sea¬ 
sons  of  prayer,  and  that  he  went  about  doing  good.  So  far 
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we  can  in  spirit,  and  to  some  extent  in  practice,  imitate  his 
example. 

7.  When  we  eliminate  all  that  was  supernatural  from  his 
life,  and  contemplate  him  simply  as  a  man  who  had  fulfilled 
his  calling,  his  career,  though  brief,  is  a  very  distinct  picture. 
He  was  a  man  with  wonderful  endowments,  and  his  words  and 
deeds  are  a  priceless  legacy  to  mankind;  but  he  did  not  ac¬ 
quire  a  great  influence  over  the  nation  in  his  own  day.  His 
chief  influence  has  been  the  effect  of  his  teaching  upon 
succeeding  ages.  He  was  at  times  an  object  of  intense  curi¬ 
osity  among  the  common  people,  but  was  not  on  the  whole 
popular.  He  was  always  an  object  of  suspicion  among  the 
leading  citizens,  continually  watched  and  criticized,  and  at  an 
early  age  condemned  and  put  to  death  by  the  ruling  powers. 
His  devoted  followers  cherished  his  memory  with  deep  affec¬ 
tion,  but  the  people  at  large  do  not  seem  to  have  greatly  re¬ 
gretted  his  loss.  His  life  had  been  a  reproof  to  them;  he 
did  not  encourage  their  national  conceit;  he  did  not  fos¬ 
ter  any  self-complacency ;  he  did  not  flatter  them  with 
the  thought  that  they  were  the  objects  of  God’s  overflowing 
love.  He  impressed  upon  them  the  doctrine  that  their  access 
to  God’s  favor  was  through  himself.  They  were  to  pray  for 
blessings  in  his  name ;  if  the  Son  should  make  them  free,  they 
would  be  free  indeed.  The  sins  of  the  people  he  denounced 
as  unprecedented.  The  peculiar  sins  of  the  magnates,  even 
of  the  middle  ranks  of  the  community,  he  lashed  in  the  severest 
terms.  At  the  close  of  his  life  the  antagonism  between  himself 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  was  complete.  His  last  days  were 
passed  under  deep  depression.  There  are  those  who  now  at¬ 
tribute  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  to  his  grief  over  a  life  ending 
in  failure,  in  defeated  attempts  and  hopes  disappointed.  It 
remained  for  him  only  to  accept  the  decree  of  the  ruling  au- 
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thorities  and  die  as  a  malefactor.  The  sad  conclusion  of  the 
expectations  of  his  disciples  must  have  been  expressed  in  these 
words.  “  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have 
redeemed  Israel.” 

II.  JESUS  AS  AN  ATTESTED  SAVIOUR. 

Jesus  as  he  is  presented  in  the  Gospels  subjected  to  a  drastic 
rationalistic  criticism  appears  as  an  object  of  highest  admir¬ 
ation,  almost  of  adoration.  But  he  could  be  called  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  only  as  a  teacher  of  truth  and  of  morals  that  at 
once  purify  the  personal  character  and  render  one  helpful  to 
his  fellow-men.  Would  it  add  to  this  man’s  power  of  service 
in  the  world  if  he  were  possessed  of  gifts  attributed  to  him 
in  the  Gospels?  If  he  had  miracle-working  power,  would  he 
be  a  more  efficient  Saviour  ?  Does  he  as  presented  in  the  full 
Gospels  add  to  the  instructions  that  enlarge  our  knowledge, 
a  spiritual  force  that  is  effective  in  moulding  the  character  of 
men?  Does  he  take  such  a  position,  because  of  his  miracle- 
working  power,  that  he  becomes,  or  at  least  assumes  to  be¬ 
come,  both  an  authoritative  teacher  and  a  spiritual  dictator? 

1.  He  called  upon  his  disciples  to  accept  him  at  his  own 
estimate  of  himself.  He  told  them  that  if  their  own  discern¬ 
ment  did  not  reach  to  the  assurance  that  he  was  endued  with 
superhuman  power  and  authority,  they  could  at  least  believe 
for  his  works’  sake.  When  he  sent  forth  the  twelve  to  preach, 
saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  he  told  them  “  to 
heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 
devils  ” ;  and,  to  assure  them  that  they  need  not  fear  a  lack  of 
power,  he  adds,  “  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.”  The 
most  emphatic  assertion  of  power  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  healing  of  the  boy  possessed  of  a  dumb  spirit.  The  child 
was  pining  away,  foaming  and  gnashing  with  his  teeth,  under 
torture  by  the  demon  within.  The  case  seemed  to  be  one  be- 
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yond  the  power  delegated  to  the  disciples.  The  Master  said 
“  Bring  him  unto  me.”  The  father  said,  “If  thou  canst  do 
anything,  have  compassion  on  us.”  Here  we  have  the  only 
recorded  instance  of  a  rhetorical  reproof  from  the  lips  of  the 
divine  Teacher.  He  repeats  the  father’s  words  as  an  exclama¬ 
tion  —  “  If  thou  canst !”  It  was  not  for  that  father  to  raise 
the  question  of  can  or  cannot,  it  was  for  him  to  believe.  “All 
things  are  possible,”  says  the  Lord,  “  to  him  that  believeth.” 
The  ruler  of  the  worlds  had  but  to  speak  the  word  and  was 
obeyed.  The  philosophy  that  portrays  the  relation  of  man’s 
faith  to  God’s  power  has  not  yet  been  unfolded ;  but  if  we  may 
accept  this  narrative,  the  power  to  work  miracles  resided  in 
him  who  appeared  on  earth  as  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son 
of  God. 

2.  Our  Lord’s  treatment  of  his  disciples,  indeed  of  all  the 
persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  in  harmony  with  the  power  attributed  to  him  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels. 

He  assumed  a  superiority  of  position  and  native  gifts  above 
his  fellow-men.  “  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented 
not.”  That  is,  had  not  repented  because  of  his  teachings.  He 
taught  the  quibbling  Pharisees,  whom  he  called  fools  and 
blind,  that  the  temple  was  greater  than  the  gold  which  it  sanc¬ 
tified,  yet  that  he  himself  was  greater  than  the  temple.  He 
boldly  assumed  a  superiority  to  persons  famous  in  Jewish 
chronicle.  “  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with 
V  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it,  because  they  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonas,  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 
here.”  In  like  manner  he  declares  that  a  greater  than  Solo¬ 
mon  is  here,  and  one  who  lived  before  Abraham.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  teacher,  master,  even  dictator,  was  one  which  he 
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accepted  as  his  due,  as  one  which  no  one  would  think  of 
questioning.  “  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your 
master,  even  Christ  “  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  ye 
say  well,  for  so  I  am.”  This  point  does  not  require  enlarged 
treatment;  the  supereminence  of  the  Saviour  is  implied  in  all 
his  saving  work.  Though  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister,  the  very  thought  brings  to  mind  a  higher 
world  and  a  sovereign  power  from  which  the  ministrations  are 
to  come. 

3.  Our  Lord  in  the  exercise  of  his  supernatural  gifts 
manifested  a  consciousness  of  sovereignty.  His  forerunner 
proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  He 
acknowledged  before  the  Roman  governor  that  he  was  a  king, 
but  not  after  an  earthly  fashion. 

a.  In  the  realms  of  external  nature  he  exercised  his  sway  . 
with  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  confidence.  “  He  arose  and 
rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 
But  the  men  marvelled,  saying.  What  manner  of  man  is  this, 
that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him !”  He  walked  upon 
the  water,  and  he  fed  the  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes. 


b.  There  are  realms  of  more  subtle  forces  than  storm  and 
gravity  where  he  displayed  his  might.  The  human  body  is 
an  organization  embracing  nervous  entanglements  and  elusive 
infirmities  that  baffle  all  investigators.  Psychical  research  is 
still  outreached  by  the  problems  it  encounters  in  the  human 
system.  Jesus  was  able  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  those  in  dis¬ 
tress  and  heal  the  infirmities  of  the  diseased.  “And  Jesus 
went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner 
of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  people.”  The 
apostle  gives  the  following  list  of  his  patients :  “  all  sick  people 
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that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those 
which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were  luna¬ 
tic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy.”  There  is  nothing  said  of 
hesitancy  or  questioning,  of  resorting  to  a  new  remedy  when 
another  had  failed,  but  by  a  touch  of  the  almighty  hand  the 
ailments  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain  took  their  flight. 

c.  The  realm  in  which  our  Lord  put  forth  his  most  posi¬ 
tive  commands  was  the  spirit-world.  Here  he  exercised  his 
sovereignty  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  dominion.  A  zealous 
pioneer  preacher,  impressing  upon  his  hearers  the  power  of 
Jesus,  exclaimed :  “  See  how  the  devils  fell  right  and  left, 

shrieking  in  terror  wherever  he  went.”  The  impression  he 
made  in  dealing  with  demons  was  distinct  and  decisive,  and 
was  not  confined  to  a  few  fanatical  followers.  “And  they 
were  all  amazed,  insomuch  that  they  questioned  among  them¬ 
selves,  saying,  “What  thing  is  this?  What  new  doctrine  is 
this?  for  with  authority  commandeth  he  even  the  unclean 
spirits,  and  they  do  obey  him.”  Our  Lord’s  direct  hostility 
and  intolerance  were  directed  against  the  devil.  His  language 
was,  “  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 

He  asserted  his  personal  authority  most  distinctly  when  he 
was  accused  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub.  Onlookers 
intimated  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  prince  of  devils. 
After  showing  them  that  in  their  charge  they  condemned 
themselves  and  were  at  war  with  common  sense,  he  says: 
“  But  if  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you.” 

4.  A  miracle  that  called  forth  much  comment  and  excited 
questionings  as  to  rights  as  well  as  power  was  healing  one 
sick  of  the  palsy  accompanied  with  the  forgiving  of  his  sins. 
When  Jesus  saw  the  faith  of  those  who  brought  in  the  sick 
man,  he  said,  “  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.”  Certain 
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scribes  that  witnessed  the  scene  said :  “  Why  doth  this  man 
thus  speak  blasphemies?  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
only?”  This  miracle  was  very  distinctly  one  of  testimony  as 
well  as  a  work  of  mercy.  Our  Lord  made  use  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  the  people  a  larger,  a  profounder,  view  of  his 
mission  on  the  earth.  He  would  have  them  know  that  he  came 
not  merely  as  a  physician  of  the  body,  not  simply  a  teacher  of 
moral  and  religious  truths,  but  also  as  one  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  life  and  eternal  destiny.  He  said  to  the 
gathered  throng :  “  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (he  saith  to  the  sick  of 
the  palsy,)  I  say  unto  thee,  arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go 
thy  way  into  thine  house.”  The  forgiving  of  sins  seems  to 
have  preceded  the  act  of  healing.  The  miracle  was  performed 
as  an  attestation  of  the  Saviour’s  superhuman  prerogative,  — 
authority  to  pardon.  This  miracle  with  the  accompanying 
events  must  have  been  a  most  impressive  occurrence.  It  is 
carefully  narrated  by  each  of  the  Synoptists.  A  public  declar¬ 
ation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  reported  on  another  occasion 
over  one  who  loved  much. 

5.  Christ’s  eminent  glory  on  earth  was  his  relation  to  his 
Father,  This  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  set  forth  with  definite¬ 
ness,  but  is  impressively  asserted  and  appealed  to  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  There  was  the  closest  intimacy  between  Father  and  Son 
in  their  nature.  The  Word  was  with  God  in  the  beginning. 
The  only  begotten  Son  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and 
declared  him.  The  Son  was  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son.  There  was  a  perfect  harmony  of  intelligence,  a  mu¬ 
tual  understanding,  between  them.  The  Son  did  always  the  , 
things  that  pleased  the  Father,  could  call  upon  him  at  any 
time  with  the  assurance  of  being  heard,  knew  that  all  he 
asked  for  would  be  bestowed,  even  to  twelve  legions  of  angels. 
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There  was  a  likeness  between  Father  and  Son.  Though  no 
earthly  eye  has  seen  or  can  look  upon  the  Deific  Glory,  the  Son 
is  the  express  image  of  the  Father,  and  those  who  have  seen 
him  have  seen  the  Father.  The  two  are  one.  The  disciples 
beheld  the  Word  made  flesh,  they  saw  his  glory  full  of  grace 
and  truth. 

There  was  a  wannth  of  affection  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  because  the  Father  was  the  greater,  the  Son  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  obedient.  The  Son  thanked  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  for  ordering  the  relations  of  the  teacher  and  his 
disciples,  and  the  Almighty  Creator  gavd'  authority  to  the  Son 
that  all  men  might  honor  him  as  they  did  the  Father.  Though 
he  had  the  form  of  God  he  preferred  not  to  retain  the  equality, 
but  to  put  on  the  likeness  of  men,  and  take  the  office  of  ser¬ 
vant,  that  he  might  do  an  appointed  work.  Work  was  his 
mission.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  the  Father,  and  came  to 
finish  the  work  his  Father  gave  him  to  do.  He  felt  that  he  was 
pursuing  a  career  already  in  progress  before  his  advent,  his 
language  was,  “  My  Father  w'orketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.” 
This  calling  he  fulfilled  till  he  was  able  to  say  on  the  cross, 
“  It  is  finished.” 

This  topic  is  one  that  cannot  be  fully  expounded  or  under¬ 
stood.  It  would  seem  that,  while  Christ  was  on  the  earth,  the 
Father  came  in  palpable  contact  with  it.  He  had  in  his  Son  a 
kindred  medium  of  manifestation  which  was  in  reality  himself 
in  the  flesh,  and  they  together  could  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
heart  of  the  loving  disciple.  This  union  with  the  Father  rises 
above  all  miraculous  deeds,  but  was  the  fountain  whence  they 
flowed. 

6.  Christ’s  final  and  supreme  gift  to  the  world  was  the 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  did  not 
die  in  grief  and  despair.  He  did  not  leave  his  disciples  com- 
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fortless.  He  promised,  and  on  his  departure  sent  from  the 
Father  the  Spirit,  who  was  to  lead  the  Christian  community 
into  all  truth.  This  gift  was  a  continuation  of  Christ  in  the 
world  and  transformed  his  death  into  a  victory.  Christ  the 
incarnate  Saviour  finished  his  work  on  the  cross,  but  the  res¬ 
urrection  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  completed,  supple¬ 
mented,  glorified,  the  mission  of  the  Divine  Man. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  facts  introduce  us  into  a  new  world.  The  dome  of 
the  sky  is  lifted,  the  horizon  is  extended,  earth  is  connected 
with  heaven.  The  worlds  temporal  and  spiritual  are  made 
one.  God  has  visited  his  people,  his  people  are  seen  to  be 
objects  of  his  love  and  care,  a  lime-light  is  thrown  upon  hu¬ 
manity  at  large,  its  dignity  and  destiny  are  revealed  to  us,  we 
gaze  in  awe  and  astonishment.  The  divine  plans  are  spread 
out  before  us,  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  are  disclosed,  our 
fittest  utterance  is :  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son 
our  Lord.”  When  our  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  light 
and  we  look  upon  the  Christian  system  as  a  whole,  the  items 
that  had  attracted  attention  and  awakened  our  wonder,  to  a 
great  extent,  pass  from  view.  The  restoring  of  a  withered 
hand,  the  subduing  of  a  palsy,  lose  none  of  their  evidential 
value,  but  are  no  longer  objects  of  special  study.  They  be¬ 
long  to  a  mass  of  similar  works  all  of  which  are  obscured  by 
the  bright  light  that  fills  the  entire  horizon.  Special  miracles 
are  stars  that  fade  in  the  sunlight. 

There  are  three  great  elements  of  the  Christian  system 
which  w'e  may,  if  we  choose,  withdraw  from  the  category  of 
miracles,  except  that  all  the  works  of  creative  energy  are 
miraculous.  The  incarnation,  redemption  or  atonement,  and 
the  resurrection  are  works  of  almighty  power,  but  have  not 
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their  chief  value  in  their  evidential  force.  They  are  facts 
constitutive  energies,  of  eternal  import,  in  the  divine  purpose 

1.  The  incarnation.  God  determined  to  bring  his  Son  into 
the  world,  and  he  appeared  in  fashion  as  a  man.  The  Word 
was  made  flesh  —  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning,  was 

with  God,  and  was  the  express  image  of  the  Father _ and 

as  flesh  was  seen  and  handled  by  his  companions  in  the  world. 
In  what  way  he  should  appear  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  We 
are  told  in  the  Gospels,  that  it  was  by  virgin-birth.  This  is  no 
more  incomprehensible,  as  a  work  of  Deity,  than  any  other 
birth,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  doctrine  most  surely  believed 
by  Luke  and  his  fellow-disciples.  In  any  case  the  doctrine  is 
not  a  device  invented  in  support  of  Augustinian  theology,  but 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  times.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  it  as  it  has  been  delivered 
to  us,  —  delivered  by  those  who  certainly  sought  to  know  the 
truth.  Our  belief,  however,  in  the  divine  incarnation  does  not 
depend  upon  any  single  passage  of  the  Scriptures.  The  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  held  by  the  church  in  all  its  history  as  one  con¬ 
firmed  by  revelation  and  Christian  development. 

2.  Atonement  is  usually,  in  thought,  connected  with  the 
death  of  Christ.  Redemption  is  a  term  of  broader  import.  But 
they  may  be  used  as  equivalents.  Sin  in  the  divine  economy 
is  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  but  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  set  aside 
as  unsubstantial.  God,  in  his  providential  government,  does 
not  treat  it  as  an  accident  or  as  a  misfortune.  That  it  requires 
serious  attention  and  involves  weighty  consequences  is  obvious 
on  the  slightest  observation.  That  God  is  too  great,  too 
majestic,  a  being  to  punish  sin  is  contradicted  by  the  constant 
current  of  events.  That  he  opposes  sin,  would  nullify  its  evil 
consequences,  would  defeat  and  suppress  it,-  is  a  conviction 
irresistibly  enforced  upon  us,  even  amid  dark  and  inexplica- 
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ble  events.  The  divine  war  with  sin  is  set  forth  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  or  I  would  make  it  the  ministration  of  Christ  begin¬ 
ning  with  his  baptism,  beginning  with  the  words,  “  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,”  Here  began 
that  series  of  appointed  deeds  by  which  Christ  set  forth  his 
mission  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  All  the  transactions 
of  his  earthly  career,  till  he  cried  on  the  cross,  “  It  is  finished,” 
were  in  furtherance  of  this  scheme  for  defeating  sin.  Yet  this 
earthly  work,  while  a  reality  of  almighty  force,  is  also  the 
symbol  of  a  process  in  operation  from  the  beginning.  God  is 
ever  in  contest  with  sin.  His  opposition  is  always  effective. 
The  offset  is  always  at  hand.  He  is  never  put  upon  the  de¬ 
fensive,  he  has  no  obligations  to  meet,  no  debts  to  collect,  the 
accounts  are  always  even,  the  Divine  Ruler  is  master  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  under  such  arrangements  that  Christ  bears  the  sins 
of  the  world,  bears  them  always,  vicariously  as  was  to  be  seen 
while  he  was  in  the  flesh.  The  logical  absurdity,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  made,  that  the  innocent  should  bear  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  guilty,  however  sound  when  based  on  human 
premises,  is  seen  to  be  only  an  earthly  fallacy,  when  the  Su¬ 
preme  Reason  dictates  the  process  of  the  Supreme  Redemp¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  consummating  doctrine 
of  Christianity.  If  that  is  maintained  a’  supernatural  system 
of  revealed  religion  will  not  be  objected  to.  It  has  often  been 
resorted  to  as  a  test  case  in  the  doctrine  of  miracles.  And 
this  is  a  proper  use  to  be  made  of  it,  but  doesl  not  present  it  in 
its  full  dignity.  Christ  healed  a  victim  of  palsy  to  prove  that 
he  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sin.  His  resurrection  was 
not  a  display  but  occurred  with  none  but  angel  witnesses.  Its 
force  as  a  doctrine  is  its  evidence  that  salvation  is  a  complete 
work.  It  shows  that  humanity  is  restored  from  its  frailty  to 
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its  integrity.  It  is  not  evidence  that  all  men  will  rise  in  glory 
but  that  all  who  put  on  Christ  and  are  found  in  him  enter  into 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection  and  already  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  We  do  not  therefore  associate  this  doctrine  so  much  with 
miracles  as  with  the  great  elementary  forces  of  salvation,  the 
incarnation  and  the  atonement.  We  can  say:  “  The  third  day 
he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.”  It  is 
not  in  place  here  to  argue  the  doctrine  but  to  speak  of  its  im¬ 
port.  As  worthy  of  belief  it  has  been  argued  with  great  fullness 
and  force  by  Professor  Denney  in  his  work  entitled  “  Jesus 
and  the  Gospel.”  It  has  been  presented  by  many  theologians 
as  a  cardinal  doctrine,  one  that  must  be  maintained  against  all 
opposition.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  assailed  by  unbe¬ 
lievers  as  the  outlying  position  of  Christianity,  the  one  most 
exposed  to  attack.  Those  who  accept  the  supernatural  as  an 
accompaniment  of  our  Lord’s  life  will  generally  hold  to  the 
doctrine. 

Our  only  object  is  to  bring  to  view  and  into  contrast  the  two 
views  of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Shall  we  hold  that 
his  incarnation  and  life  are  a  constituent  part  of  God’s  special 
process  of  saving  men  ?  or  shall  we  look  upon  him  as  working 
out  his  destiny  and  becoming  by  a  happy  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  best  exemplar  of  a  holy  life  and  the  best 
teacher  of  spiritual  truth  ?  Shall  we  embrace  a  view  of  divine 
redeeming  work,  not  subject  at  all  points  to  logical  argumen¬ 
tation,  but  to  be  received  by  faith?  or  shall  we  reject  from  the 
incidents  of  Jesus’  life  as  myth  and  exaggeration  all  that  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  development,  and  consider  our 
Saviour  simply  as  a  man  of  remarkable  endowments  and 
unique  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity? 
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ARTICLE  V. 

“  THE  TWO  LORD  LYTTONS.’ 

[Extract  from  the  Thirty-fifth  Century  for  March,  A.D.  3405.] 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  we  have  received 
an  “  advance-copy  ”  of  a  book  which  is  expected  to  be  issued 
in  a  short  time,  and  which  is  likely  to  make  a  sensation  in  lit¬ 
erary  and  scholarly  circles.  The  book  is  entitled  “  The  Two 
Lord  Lyttons,”  and  its  author  is  Professor  Peter  Nisbet,  who 
worthily  fills  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kilmarnock. 

We  understand  that  Professor  Nisbet  intended,  at  first,  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  studied  for  some  years  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leipzig,  where,  indeed,  he  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D,, 
and  where  he  acquired  those  vigorous,  remorseless  methods  of 
Highest  Criticism  which  he  is  now  applying  to  the  study  of 
English  literature. 

Though  Professor  Nisbet  has  now  deserted  the  field  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  for  the  wider  plains  of  English  literature, 
still  he  did  not  leave  that  well-cultivated  Oriental  field  without 
taking  from  its  teeming  bosom  some  fruits  of  his  toil.  The 
monograph  which  he  published  on  “  The  Five  Jeremiahs  ”  was 
regarded,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  as  showing  great  critical 
ingenuity  and  skill. 

Since  Professor  Nisbet  was  called  to  fill  his  present  post  in 
the  University  of  Kilmarnock  he  has  made  a  special  study  of 
that  somewhat  tangled  and  perplexing  period  of  English  lit- 
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erary  history  —  the  nineteenth  century.  And  this  book  on 
“  The  Two  Lord  Lyttons  ”  is  the  first-fruits  of  his  labours  in 
that  field. 

Now  five  novels  have  come  down  from  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  under  the  name  of  Lord  Lytton,  —  “  Paul  Clifford,”  “  Eu¬ 
gene  Aram,”  “  The  Caxtons,”  “  My  Novel,”  and  “  What  will 
He  do  with  It?  ”  Professor  Nisbet  has  examined  these  novels, 
and  he  says,  decidedly  and  without  hesitation,  that  the  same 
man  could  not  possibly  have  written  all  these  books.  There 
must  have  been  two  hands  at  the  work.  One  hand  wrote 
“  Paul  Clifford  ”  and  “  Eugene  Aram  ” ;  another  hand  wrote 
“  The  Caxtons,”  “  My  Novel,”  and  “  What  will  He  do  with 
It?” 

The  Professor  gives  detailed  proof  in  support  of  this  ver¬ 
dict.  He  shows  how  utterly  different  in  conception  and  in 
execution  are  these  two  sets  of  novels.  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  and 
“  Eugene  Aram  ”  are  lurid  tales  of  crime  and  retribution. 
“  The  Caxtons,”  “  My  Novel,”  and  “  What  will  He  do  with 
It  ?  ”  are  quiet  stories,  full  of  a  placid  ease,  a  calm  content¬ 
ment,  an  innocent  guilelessness. 

Professor  Nisbet,  having  first  shown  that  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  two  authors  have  been  at  work  in  the  composition 
of  these  tales,  then  goes  on  to  show  who  these  different  au¬ 
thors  were.  He  decides  that  they  are  both  entitled  to  the  name 
and  title  of  Lord  Lytton.  One  is  the  father,  the  other  is  the 
son.  The  father  wrote  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  and  “  Eugene  Aram,” 
the  son  wrote  the  other  three  novels. 

The  Professor  holds  that  the  first  Lord  Lytton  was  a  Lon¬ 
don  police  magistrate.  He  shows  conclusively  that  only  a 
man  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  crime  and  of  its  detec¬ 
tion  and  punishment  could  have  written  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  and 
“  Eugene  Aram.”  And  who  more  likely  to  have  acquired  such 
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a  knowledge  than  one  who  had  sat  on  the  bench  of  a  London 
criminal  court?  But  the  Professor  has  an  indubitable  proof 
from  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  itself  that  the  author  of  that  sensational 
tale  was  a  London  police  magistrate.  At  the  end  of  the 
preface  to  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  is  the  word  “  Knebworth,”  just  as 
in  the  same  place  in  “  Eugene  Aram  ”  there  is  the  word  “  Lon¬ 
don.”  Of  course  any  untrained  eye  can  see  this  word  and  say, 
.  “Ah,  ‘  Knebworth.’  No  doubt  that  is  the  name  of  the  place 
where  Lord  Lytton  wrote  this  preface.”  But  now  comes  in 
scholarly  insight,  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Highest  Criti¬ 
cism.  Professor  Nisbet  examines  this  word  “  Knebworth,” 
and  lo!  there  looms  out  of  the  unsuggestive-looking  dissylla¬ 
ble  a  bright  light  which  reveals  the  secret  of  the  profession  of 
the  author  of  “  Paul  Clifford.”  “  ‘  Knebworth,’  ”  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  repeats  to  himself,  “  ‘  the  worth  of  a  kneb.’  Now,  what 
isa'kneb’?” 

Then  from  the  fullness  of  his  archaeological  lore  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  shows  us  that  in  the  slang  of  the  London  criminal 
classes  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  “  beak  ”  meant  a!  police 
magistrate  (cf.  Dickens’s  Oliver  Twist,  chap.  viii.).  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  also  points  out  that  in  the  Scottish  vernacular  of  the 
same  period  the  nose  of  a  human  being  or  the  beak  of  a  bird 
was  indicated  by  the  word  “  neb  ” ;  and  as,  further  on  in  his 
book.  Dr.  Nisbet  shows  that  the  author  of  “  Paul  Clifford  ” 
was  of  Scottish  descent,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  be  quite 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  word  “  neb.”  With  a  playful 
translation  of  the  London  slang  word  into  its  Northern  equiv¬ 
alent,  the  police  magistrate  named  his  country  house  by  a 
word  which  indicated  the  professional  source  of  the  money 
by  means  of  which  he  acquired  this  residence,  the  “  k  ”  being 
prefixed  so  as  not  to  make  the  origin  of  the  name  too  ob¬ 
vious. 

Vol.  LX VI I.  No.  267.  6 
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We  have  just  mentioned  that  Professor  Nisbet  shows  that 
the  author  of  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  was  of  Scottish  descent.  He 
also  points  out  that  Bulwer  Lytton  w'as  the  family  name,  and 
that  Bulwer  and  Buller  are  evidently  forms  of  the  same 
name.  Then  he  claims  for  his  authors  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  well-known  Northern  family,  the  Bullers  of  Buchan 
—  a  family  which,  as  a  family,  is  now  quite  extinct,  and  sur¬ 
vives  only  in  the  name  of  the  curious  archway  of  rock  in  the 
Northeast  of  Scotland,  whose  origin  has  afforded  endless  dis¬ 
cussion  to  antiquarians,  though  we  understand  that  there  is 
now  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  these  erudite  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  this  singular  structure  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  order  to  celebrate  the  homecoming  of  a  bride  whom 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Buller  family  brought  from  over  the 
German  Ocean. 

As  regards  the  second  Lord  Lytton,  the  Professor  shows, 
in  a  very  conclusive  fashion,  that  in  his  circumstances  and 
manner  of  life  he  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  author  of 
“  Paul  Clifford.”  For  while  the  first  Lord  Lytton  was  a  man 
in  actual  contact  with  the  ugly  facts  of  criminal  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  the  author  of  “  The  Caxtons  ”  must  have  been  one  who 
led  a  peaceful,  retired  life  in  some  sleepy  English  village.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Professor  thinks  it  likely,  though  he  does  not  abso¬ 
lutely  insist  on  this  point,  that  the  second  Lord  Lytton  was  a 
clergyman. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  this  brilliant  book  is 
where  the  author  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth-century  writer  as  he  sat  in  his  quiet  study,  penning  the 
tranquil  chapters  of  “  My  Novel  ”  or  “  Kenelm  Chillingly.” 
This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in  any  book  we  have 
ever  read.  The  actuality  of  the  picture  is  almost  overpower¬ 
ing.  One  seems  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  old  novelist’s  pen 
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as  he  sets  down  those  mellow  descriptions  of  English  life, 
which  make  up  so  much  of  “  The  Caxtons  ”  and  the  other 
stories  from  the  same  hand. 

A  trained  critic  like  Professor  Nisbet  is  always  quite  con¬ 
scious  of  the  objections  which  may  he  made  to  his  theories, 
and  the  critic  is  usually  as  ready  with  his  answers  to  such  ob¬ 
jections  as  he  is  alive  to  the  likelihood  of  their  being  brought 
forward.  So  when  the  Professor  is  contending  for  his  thesis 
that  the  second  Lord  Lytton  was  a  man  who  lived  out  of  the 
turmoil  of  active  professional  or  public  life  he  anticipates  that 
some  reader  of  “  The  Two  Lord  Lyttons  ”  may  say,  “  But  are 
not  ‘  My  Novel  ’  and  ‘  The  Caxtons  ’  and  even  ‘  Kenelm  Chil¬ 
lingly  ’  full  of  portraits  of  politicians  and  statesmen,  and  is  it 
not  likely  that  the  writer  who  drew  these  portraits  was  him¬ 
self  engaged  in  public  affairs?”  But  in  answer  to  this  objec¬ 
tion  the  Professor,  though  he  allows  that  it  is  quite  true  that 

I 

the  second  Lord  Lytton  writes  of  public  life  and  public  men, 
yet  shows  in  the  most  convincing  fashion  that  the  author  of 
“  The  Caxtons  ”  writes  of  prime  ministers  and  statesmen  with 
the  far-away,  distant  respect,  and  even  awe,  with  which,  from 
the  calm  monotony  of  his  rustic  study,  a  shy  scholar  would 
look  at  the  great  world  of  politics  and  its  leaders. 

In  fact,  in  the  descriptions  of  public  life  in  the  novels  of  the 
second  Lord  Lytton,  there  is.  Professor  Nisbet  points  out,  a 
distinct  tone  of  wistful  envy,  as  if  the  country  writer  looked 
with  longing  on  the  stirring  life  of  the  Senate. 

As  one  studies  the  Professor’s  pages,  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  the  author  of  “  The  Caxtons,”  one  wonders  that  any 
reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  of  average  discrimination 
could  ever  have  imagined  that  “  Paul  Clifford  ”  and  “  My 
Novel  ”  could  possibly  have  come  from  the  same  brain.  But 
incredible  is  the  credulity  of  the  human  mind,  at  least  if  it  has 
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not  been  enlightened  by  a  course  of  training  in  the  school  of 
the  Highest  Criticism. 

Professor  Nisbet  does  not  consider  that  a  pure  text  of  the 
Lytton  novels  has  been  preserved.  As  an  instance  of  this 
textual  corruption,  he  gives  an  example  from  “  Kenelm  Chil¬ 
lingly.”  In  Book  VT.  Chapter  xii.  of  that  novel  this  passage 
occurs  (the  speaker  is  Mr.  Emlyn,  the  Vicar) :  “  Not  ac¬ 

quainted  with  Macleane’s  ‘  Juvenal  ’  ?  ”  said  the  reverend 
scholar ;  “  you  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  it  —  here  it  is  — 
a  posthumous  work,  edited  by  George  Long.  I  can  lend  you 
Munro’s  Lucretius,  ’69.  Ah !  we  have  some  scholars  yet  to  pit 
against  the  Germans.” 

Now  the  ordinary,  untrained  reader,  coming  across  this 
conversation  in  “  Kenelm  Chillingly,”  would  be  apt  merely  to 
say :  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  in  the  middle  of 
a  novel  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  story. 
It  looks  like  padding.” 

But  a  critic  like  our  Professor  sees  a  great  deal  more  in  this 
passage  than  merely  a  random  filling  out  of  a  conversation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Professor  discerns  distinctly  that  this 
passage  never  had  a  place  in  the  original  text.  “  How  then,” 
the  unsophisticated  reader  may  ask,  “  did  the  passage  get  into 
the  book  ?  ”  The  Professor  shows  in  the  most  convincing 
fashion  how  the  sentence  originated.  It  was  interpolated  by 
some  subsequent  editor  of  the  volume,  in  order  to  advertise  the 
claims  of  the,  evidently,  Celtic  scholars,  judging  by  their  sur¬ 
names,  who  are  mentioned  by  the  Vicar.  Indeed,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  goes  on  to  show  that  this  same  Editor  is  not  content 
merely  with  inserting  this  sentence  in  order  to  push  the  claims 
of  his  Celtic  friends.  For  in  this  same  chapter  of  “  Kenelm 
Chillingly  ”  the  Hero  himself  is  dragged  in  to  glorify  some 
other  unknown  Northern  scholar.  Kenelm  is  made  to  say  to 
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the  Vicar,  “  But  it  is  by  special  grace  that  a  real  scholar  can 
send  forth  another  real  scholar,  and  a  Kennedy  produce  a 
Munro.” 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Professor  Nisbet,  having  now 
cleared  up  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Lytton  novels, 
intends  to  set  about  giving  to  the  world  a  purified  text  of 
these  tales. 

Though  “  The  Two  Lord  Lyttons  ”  treats  in  detailed  fashion 
of  a  special  group  of  literary  works,  still  there  is  scattered 
through  this  remarkable  book  some  brilliant  generalisations  of 
Highest  Critical  wisdom.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  to 
our  readers  some  of  these  gems : — 

“The  Highest  Criticism  is  not  a  means,  but  an  end.  For  the 
Important  thing  in  literature  is  not  the  literature  Itself,  but  the¬ 
ories  and  speculations  as  to  its  origin.  For  instance,  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  in  themselves  rather  profitless  reading.  But  the 
criticism  of  these  ancient  Greek  works  is  of  perennial  freshness 
and  of  permanent  edification. 

“Whatever  else  is  right.  Tradition  must  be  wrong.” 

“  In  matters  of  historical  literary  criticism  contemporary,  or 
nearly  contemporary,  evidence  is  not  only  valueless,  it  is  positively 
misleading.  Tlie  Jews  were  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  the  actual 
origin  of  their  Sacred  Books  till,  twenty  centuries  or  so  after  these 
Books  were  composed,  the  labours  of  German  and  British  critics 
showed  how  this  Semitic  literature  came  into  existence.” 

“  In  matters  of  literary  criticism  the  untrained  mind  cannot  see 
the  trees  for  the  wood.  To  this  class  of  mind  a  sonnet  Is  merely 
certain  feelings  or  ideas  put  into  measured  language.*  But  to  the 
trained,  critical  mind  a  sonnet  is  instinctively  resolved  into  the 
nouns  and  verbs  and  clauses  of  which  it  is  made  up.” 

“The  great  desideratum  with  regard  to  ancient  literature  is  a 
purified  text  of  the  various  works.  That  once  accomplished  it  is 
a  relief  to  know'  that  for  literary  culture  one  does  not  need  to  go 
any  further.  One  does  not  need  to  study  the  purified  text  itself. 
The  important,  the  edifying  and  refining,  part  of  the  matter,  is  the 
process  of  purification.” 

But  we  must  not  linger  longer  on  this  brilliant  and  enlight¬ 
ening  book.  We  take  leave  of  the  author  with  feelings  of 
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respect  and  gratitude  and  hope.  He  is  one  of  the  noble  band 
of  devoted  scholars  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task 
of  cutting  down  that  foul  jungle  of  prejudice  and  tradition 
and  ignorance  in  which  are  entangled  the  footsteps  of  the 
inexperienced  traveller  through  the  realm  of  ancient  literature. 
All  honour  to  these  brave,  intrepid  pioneers  across  the  desert 
of  the  literature  of  the  past.  Through  their  labours  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  ancient  wisdom  and  beauty  are  made  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  us  in  almost  more  than  their  pristine  purity,  set  free, 
through  the  cleansing  fires  of  the  crucible  of  the  Highest  Crit¬ 
icism,  from  the  accretions  and  corruptions  of  the  intervening 
centuries. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

the  pagan  and  CHRISTIAN  MEANING  OF  SOME 
RELIGIOUS  WORDS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  BURNETT  THEO.  STAFFORD, 

JORDAN,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Prophet  of  Nazareth  and  the  Jewish  theologians  did 
not  get  on  harmoniously  in  their  discussions.  He  employed, 
in  the  delivery  of  his  message,  the  religious  terms  in  common 
use.  That  these  familiar  words  were  used  to  establish  posi¬ 
tions  new  and  revolutionary  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
For  a  while  they  restrained  their  emotions,  and  then  plotted 
to  hasten  the  end  of  their  antagonism  as  it  culminated  before 
Pilate  and  on  the  Cross. 

All  literature  is  replete  with  evidence  that  the  same 
words  as  used  by  different  peoples  do  not  express  the  same 
meaning.  Much  confusion  and  injury  to  things  political  and 
social  have  come  from  the  obscuration  of  this  fact.  Under 
the  idealizing  charm  of  Grote,  Greek  political  institutions 
were  made  to  appear  as  the  embodiment  of  true  democracy 
and  realized  freedom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  government 
of  the  Athenians  was  the  close  corporation  of  a  few  pure 
bloods  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  common  man  and 
stranger.  Democracy  and  representative  government  were 
realized  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  commonwealth.  There  was 
one  law  and  one  court  of  justice  for  the  home-born  and  the 
stranger  within  the  gate.  As  a  matter  of  historic  truth,  the 
vital  parts  of  modern  free  institutions  are  first  found  embedded 
in  the  Mosaic  code.  Because  the  Greeks  made  two  enduring 
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contributions  to  human  progress,  it  has  been  an  easy  matter 
to  conclude,  as  has  often  been  done,  that  all  of  the  essentials 
of  modern  life  have  come  from  this  source.  People  can  get 
on  fairly  well  without  sculpture,  painting,  and  plays;  they 
cannot  get  on  at  all  without  law;  and  Hannis  Taylor  has 
shown  conclusively  that  “  the  Greeks  left  behind  no  complete 
or  imposing  legal  monuments;  they  produced  nothing  which 
in  any  proper  sense  could  be  called  a  philosophy  of  law.” 
This  sufficiently  explains  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  under  the  government  of  the  outsider  than  when 
left  to  themselves.  The  instinct  of  law  and  its  social  order 
has  never  been  in  them. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  meaning  of  government  is  a  thing  en¬ 
tirely  inharmonious  with  the  Roman.  In  a  very  literal  sense 
the  noble  Roman  considered  himself  the  lord  of  the  whole 
world.  All  rights  originated  in  him  and  consequently  be¬ 
longed  to  him ;  the  other  man  was  not  the  subject  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  When  compelled  by  brute  force  to  make  concessions,  he 
made  them  after  a  manner  of  the  political  trickery  of  to-day. 
His  sense  of  brotherhood  was  synonymous  with  the  realization 
of  his  selfishness.  Accordingly,  he  conquered  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  West  to  fleece  them.  These  notions  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  not  those  of  Anglo-Saxons.  The  people  of  our 
blood,  by  force  of  racial  instinct  and  education,  have  become 
the  colonizers  and  administrators  of  the  world,  and  wherever 
they  have  gone,  there  the  rights  of  men  have  been  defined  and 
established. 

Religious  definitions,  however,  are  the  most  important,  be¬ 
cause  from  them  come  theological  systems  and  corresponding 
social  conditions.  The  simple  asking  of  the  question  “  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  a  Christian?”  brings  up  the  Puritan  and 
Anglican  answers,  and  the  person  is  very  much  in  error  who 
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supposes  that  these  agree  in  one.  A  great  Puritan  term  of  all 
generations  has  been,  “A  state  of  Christian  feeling.”  Its  con¬ 
tent  has  varied,  but  has  always  affirmed  that  certain  emotional 
disturbances  and  states  are  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
soul  has  been  Christianized.  Hence  the  revival  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Anglican,  both  in  doctrine  and  by  ritual, 
rests  character  on  obedience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  genuine 
and  permanent  character  springs  out  of  decision ;  and  decision 
is  obedience.  Consequently,  as  the  laws  of  the  soul  have  time 
to  assert  themselves  in  an  enlarged  psychological  science  the 
revival  system  passes  and  never  can  be  reanimated. 

THE  WORD  GOD. 

The  first  great  religious  word  is  God.  One  of  the  native 
furnishings  of  the  hiunan  intelligence  is  the  consciousness  of 
Deity.  What  is  its  content  and  practical  meaning?  The  Zeus 
of  the  Greeks,  as  presented  in  the  Homeric  poem,  was  a  big, 
rollicking,  and  sensuous  creature,  liable  at  any  time  to  burst 
forth  in  fits  of  friendliness  for  those  he  liked  and  to  hurl  his 
bolts  of  wrath  and  revenge  against  those  he  did  not  like.  All 
mortals  were  obliged  to  contribute  to  his  pleasure,  but  he  was 
in  no  way  obligated  to  them.  He  had  knowledge  but  no  con¬ 
trolling  power,  since  back  of  him  was  the  superior  and  dread 
power  of  Fate.  He  laments  that  he  was  unable  to  rescue  his 
son  Sarpedon  from  being  slain  by  Patroclus,  because  Fate  had 
so  determined,  and  Fate  could  not  be  resisted  by  either  gods 
or  men.  He  could  do  strange  antics  when  the  notion  took 
him  and  stoop  to  mean  and  wicked  things.  Every  now  and 
then  his  fellow-gods  put  their  heads  together  to  thwart  his 
plans;  when  their  schemes  developed,  he  raved  around  like  a 
mad  but  impotent  lion.  They  would  smart  some  day,  never 
fear.  All  that  was  valuable  in  this  conception  of  Deity  was 
refined  and  preserved  in  the  intellectual  conception  expressed 
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by  Athena.  In  the  course  of  time  it  grew  into  Stoicism,  as  a 
philosophy  of  life. 

While  this  conception  was  forming  in  Greece,  another  was 
hardening  in  India.  Probably  the  best  English  statement  is 
by  Edwin  Arnold : — 

“  I  am  the  good  sweet  smell 
Of  the  moistened  earth,  I  am  the  fire’s  red  light, 

The  vital  air  moving  in  all  which  moves, 

’The  holiness  of  hallowed  souls,  the  root 
Undying,  whence  hath  sprung  whatever  is; 

The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  intellect 
Of  tlie  informed,  the  greatness  of  the  great. 

The  splendor  of  the  splendid.  Kunti’s  Son: 

These  am  I,  free  from  passion  and  desire; 

Yet  am  I  right  desire  in  all  w’ho  yearn. 

Chief  of  the  Bharatas.” 

This  is  naturalism  in  the  pure  state.  The  divine  personality 
is  obliterated.  The  god  Pan  is  all  and  in  all. 

In  neither  one  of  these  conceptions  of  Deity  is  there  ulti¬ 
mate  authority,  and  consequently  there  is  no  final  source  of 
responsibility.  The  moral  sense  and  logical  faculty  of  man 
are  never  at  rest  till  these  are  placed.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  ”In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth”  places  and  defines  both.  And  so  it  has 
come  about  that  this  sentence  has  had  a  vastly  greater  com¬ 
pelling  and  constructive  influence  on  all  religion  and  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  than  all  pagan  definitions  and  arguments 
combined.  The  divine  Personality  is  the  root  and  source  of 
all  reality.  Of  his  own  volition  he  made  all  things,  visible  and 
invisible.  In  bringing  the  universe  into  existence,  knowledge, 
power,  and  will  are  involved.  What  was  the  intent  of  doing 
it  and  assuming  the  stupendous  responsibility  involved?  The 
content  of  his  motive  is  defined  as  "  merciful  and  gracious, 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  zvho  will  by  no 
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means  clear  the  guilty/'  This  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  repeated  and  expounded  and  illuminated 
over  and  over  again  in  the  record  of  its  progress  in  permeat¬ 
ing  human  thought  and  emotion  and  in  purifying  them  of 
their  selfishness  and  weakness.  Of  recent  years  many  things 
have  been  brought  to  light  relating  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians ;  but  this  redemptive  truth  has  not 
been  in  any  of  these  finds,  nor  will  it  be  in  any  future  ones. 
It  is  equally  absent  from  the  well-rounded  and  self-centered 
system  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  from  every  secret  order  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  as  good  as  the  church.  By  it  stupendous  problems 
are  solved.  Because  of  his  very  nature  and  property,  “  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.”  He  is  the  helping  and 
healing  God.  He  is  self  obligated  to  do  the  best  for  those  who 
appreciate  his  mercy  and  all  others  as  well.  In  other  words, 
they  have  rights  which  obligate  him  to  them  as  well  as  they 
to  him.  Both  reach  the  highest  condition  of  betterment  in  fel¬ 
lowship  and  communion.  To  make  these  truths  clear,  direct 
statement  and  figure  of  speech  are  used  up  to  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity. 

These  three  definitions  of  Deity  are  the  chief  ones  in  relig¬ 
ious  literature.  The  lowest  and  most  useless  is  the  Hindu. 
There  is  power  in  intellectual  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  Greek.  The  Hebrew  and  Christian  has  all  the  good 
in  the  Greek,  with  elements  of  freedom  and  love  and  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  of  which  the  best  Athenian  teacher  never  knew 
anything  at  all. 

The  God  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets  and  of  Paul  is  not 
the  god  of  the  Greek  culture.  The  elements  of  boundless 
beauty,  strength,  and  life  in  the  one  are  totally  lacking  in  the 
other.  They  make  character-building  worth  while,  as  with¬ 
out  them  life  is  an  idle  tale  and  goes  out  in  blackness.  The 
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Athenians  keenly  realized  this  truth,  and,  as  expressive  of 
their  soul  dissatisfaction,  erected  an  altar  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “To  the  Unknown  GodT 


THE  WORD  MAN, 

In  obedience  to  a  law  just  as  exact  in  its  operation  as  gravi¬ 
tation,  men  have  conceived  and  defined  themselves  according 
to  their  notions  of  the  divine  nature.  The  God  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures  has  intelligence,  power,  love,  will,  and  free¬ 
dom.  And  such  is  man.  He  is  above  Fate  and  beyond  it. 
His  destiny  is  fixed  by  his  decisions.  He  is  urged  to  choose 
whom  he  will  serve,  because  he  is  capable  of  choosing.  This 
affirms  the  kingly  freedom  of  the  human  soul.  The  Greek, 
and  the  Pagan  generally,  never  had  the  remotest  idea  that  he 
was  free.  This  fact  is  all  the  time  cropping  out  in  Homer  and 
the  dramatists.  Penelope  tells  the  suitors  that  she  will  wed 
the  one  “  who  would  bring  the  most  gifts  and  who  should  be 
according  to  Fate.”  Hector  on  going  to  his  last  fight  for  the 
defense  of  Troy  consoles  Andromache  with  words  of  tender- 
est  affection,  and  concludes  with  the  thought  that  his  death 
cannot  happen  unless  fated  by  the  gods.  Old  Hecuba  (Hec¬ 
tor’s  mother),  on  hearing  of  his  death,  said:  “  To  him  mighty 
Fate  spun  this  lot  at  his  birth,”  By  the  Greek  and  his  pres¬ 
ent-day  successor,  man  is  made  the  creature  of  nature,  its 
slave  and  tool.  The  Hebrew  ranked  him  above  physical  na¬ 
ture  and  all  that  it  contained.  Why,  then,  bow  down  to  the 
beasts  of  Egypt,  since  they  were  beneath  him?  Why  worship 
the  frogs  and  leeks  of  the  Nile,  since  he  feasted  upon  them? 
Why  prostrate  himself  before  the  stocks  and  stones  of  the 
Caananite,  since  they  neither  hear,  nor  feel,  nor  speak?  Why 
adore  the  stars  in  their  courses,  since 

“The  heavens  declare  [symbolize]  the  glory  of  God; 

And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork”? 
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Because  these  things  are  fundamentally  and  forever  true,  in 
the  evolution  of  the  science  of  man,  it  was  only  the  Hebrew 
prophet  who  could  have  written  Ezekiel  xviii.  18-32  and 
xxxiii.  8-20.  It  was  only  the  repentant  Christian  who  could 
have  given  to  the  world  that  history  of  the  victorious  soul 
found  in  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  It  was  the  heart  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  as  reconstructed  and  made  glorious  with  the  conquer¬ 
ing  love  made  known  only  by  the  Cross,  that  could  have  given 
the  world  the  thirteenth  of  First  Corinthians,  or  have  stated 
(as  in  Rom.  viii.  1)  the  liberty  and  joy  of  the  soul  having  ex¬ 
perienced  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  One’s  sense  of  proper 
gravity  is  rudely  shaken  in  thinking  of  old  Cato  (the  censor) 
confessing  that  he  had  ever  done  wrong.  The  climax  of  com¬ 
ical  absurdity  is  reached  in  picturing  this  sturdy  old  pagan  in 
contrition  of  heart  appealing  to  Zeus  to  be  cleansed  from  his 
wickedness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  would  Zeus  have 
done  by  way  of  response?  Fancy!  On  these  fundamental 
matters,  too  often  confused  or  suppressed,  the  words  of  Lotze 
are  well  worth  repeating :  “  The  Greeks  did  not  share  this 

high  [Christian]  estimation  of  human  personality.  They  re¬ 
garded  man  chiefly  as  the  product  of  nature,  and  character  as 
dependent  upon  degrees  of  intelligence :  it  was  not  in  all  their 
thoughts  that  there  is  in  us  a  third  power,  the  luill,  which  in 
good  and  in  evil  can  fight  against  insight  or  natural  inclina¬ 
tion.” 

THE  WORD  SACRIFICE. 

Two  conceptions  of  sacrifice  are  clearly  traceable  in  religious 
history.  One  is  that  of  the  house  of  Japhet,  and  by  the  family 
of  Javan  was  given  fullest  expression.  According  to  it  a  sac¬ 
rifice  is  a  gift  to  the  gods,  and  implies  the  expectation  of  some 
return.  Plato’s  statement  is  that  men  give  in  sacrifice  that 
which  it  is  supposed  the  gods  want,  in  order  to  receive  in  re- 
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turn  the  thing  desired.  In  other  words,  sacrifice  is  a  kind  of 
traffic  and  implies  a  bargain.  At  the  time  of  the  pestilence  in 
the  Achjean  camp,  Achilles  seeks  to  learn  the  cause  of  Apol¬ 
lo’s  anger,  “  If  haply  he  may  please  to  receive  the  savor  of 
lambs  and  goats,  and  ward  off  calamity.”  The  lambs  and 
goats  were  considered  an  equivalent  for  the  wrong  done.  The 
old  priest,  berated  by  Agamemnon  and  turned  away  from  the 
council  of  war,  thus  addressed  Apollo: — 


“  O  Smintheus,  if  ever  I  helped  to  deck 
Thy  glorious  Altar,  if  ever  I  burned 
Upon  thy  Altar  the  fat  thighs  of  goats 
And  bullocks,  grant  my  prayer,  and  let  tliy  shafts 
Avenge  upon  the  Greeks  the  tears  I  feel.” 

There  are  many  indications  in  the  Bible  of  the  presence  and 
operation  of  this  pagan  idea  of  sacrifice.  Balaam  and  Balak 
entertained  it  to  the  full  limit.  Both  took  for  granted  that  be¬ 
cause  they  kept  their  end  of  what  they  wanted  to  be  a  bargain, 
therefore  the  God  of  Israel  would  be  compelled  to  do  as  they 
desired.  When  the  Hebrews  were  drifting  into  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  this  pagan  notion,  Isaiah  asks  with  scorn  and  rejection: 
“  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me? 
saith  the  Lord:  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and 
the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bul¬ 
locks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.”  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
inquiry  of  Micah,  “  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  shall  I  give 
my  firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for 
the  sin  of  my  soul?”  St.  Paul  was  always  true  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  traditions  and  teachings  of  his  fathers.  Speaking  of  this 
matter,  he  says:  “All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled 
us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  minis¬ 
try  of  reconciliation.”  And  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  the 
bargain  idea  of  sacrifice,  he  goes  on  to  say  by  way  of  explana- 
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tion :  “  To  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself.”  Whenever  the  bargain  idea  of  sacrifice  became 
prominent  (as  it  did),  the  voice  of  the  prophet  was  heard  in 
rejection  and  clear  warning  of  its  poison.  Jeremiah  distinctly 
states  that  the  entire  sacrificial  system  was  an  addition  to  the 
original  mode  of  worship  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  employed 
to  secure  the  same  end  as  the  implements  of  the  kindergarten ; 
it  used  the  science  of  symbolism  to  educate  the  people  into  a 
state  of  enlarging  appreciation  of  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
divine  communion. 

The  Hebrew  and  Christian  definition  of  sacrifice  is  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  Whenever  Abraham  erected  an  altar  it 
was  for  worship  or  communion  with  God.  In  the  prayer  of 
dedication  of  his  temple,  Solomon  makes  use  of  this  truth 
many  times.  The  devout  Jew  went  to  Jerusalem  because  of 
his  conviction  that  the  God  of  his  fathers  manifested  himself 
there  as  in  no  other  place  on  earth.  The  Divine  Life  sacrificed 
itself  in  Incarnation  to  uncover  forever,  and  to  establish  world 
without  end,  the  privilege  of  men  to  live  in  communion  with 
the  forgiving  and  redeeming  God.  Because  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  God  there  “  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of 
turning,”  the  principle  of  sacrifice  is  ever  active,  and  is  neither 
restricted  nor  changed  by  any  conditions  of  race  development 
or  pagan  theologies.  It  is  over  and  above  these,  and  is  ever 
the  living  God  seeking  to  have  men  believe  that  he  loves  them, 
and  can  make  them  victorious  over  their  enemies.  From  this 
supreme  fact  of  the  moral  universe  have  come,  and  will  come 
in  this  and  every  other  world,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Cross. 
This  makes  it  tower  “  over  all  the  wrecks  of  time.”  And  what 
is  more,  because  this  Christian  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  highest  and  controlling  psychological  laws  of 
personality,  it  will  sustain  and  make  precious  the  supreme  act 
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of  Christian  worship  in  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  after  the 
rock-ribbed  hills  have  been  resolved  into  primeval  dust. 

THE  WORDS  BELIEF  OR  FAITH. 

These  words  are  not  entirely  synonymous  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  are  sufficiently  so  to  be  used  here.  When 
the  Greek  desired  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  religious  belief,  he 
began  and  carried  forward  a  process  of  moral  and  mental 
criticism.  He  could  do  no  other  way,  since  the  religious  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  Homeric  fathers  were  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration.  He  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  his  moral 
consciousness.  The  Hebrew,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to 
his  divinely  revealed  law.  He  understood  this  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  Blackstone  when  he  says :  “  Revealed  law,  or 
divine  law,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature  as  divinely  expounded 
by  God.”  The  doctrine  of  God  and  of  man,  as  embodied  in 
this  law,  and  which  came  through  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
was  the  source  and  base  of  all  his  religious  reasonings.  A 
prophet  never  confused  his  opinion  with  this  divine  standard. 
Through  a  long  and  varied  history,  the  Hebrew  expressed 
through  his  spiritual  experience  and  social  articulations  his 
enlarged  understandings  of  this  law.  Through  it  all,  the  one 
constant  thing  was  this  revealed  doctrine  of  man  and  of  God. 
This  was  his  belief  or  faith. 

The  Prophet  of  Galilee  affirmed  this  position  over  and 
again.  His  mission  was  to  fulfil  Moses  and  the  prophets.  He 
said  to  the  two  discouraged  brethren  of  Emmaus :  “  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he  ex¬ 
pounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures,  the  things  concerning 
himself.”  He  rested  on  the  old  foundation.  His  wonderful 
words  of  love  were  in  explanation  an  extension  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  truth  which  had  come  first  hand  to  holy  men  of  old  as  they 
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were  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  told  the  caviling  Jewish 
theologians  to  search  the  Scriptures,  since  in  them  were  em¬ 
bodied  his  message  of  redemption. 

Because  the  Apostles  were  Hebrew  in  blood,  education,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  intellectual  movement,  it  was  normal  that  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  an  external  source  and  standard  of  authority.  Re¬ 
peatedly  St.  Paul  came  in  sharp  contact  and  clash  with  the 
pagan  and  Greek  position.  He  said  to  the  Galatians :  “  I  cer¬ 
tify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me 
is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  St.  Jude 
had  to  deal  with  the  advocates  of  the  Greek  and  pagan  posi¬ 
tion,  for  he  says :  “  Beloved,  when  I  gave  ‘  all  diligence  to 
write  unto  you  of  the  common  salvation,  it  was  needful  for  me 
to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  you  that  ye  should  earnestly  con¬ 
tend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.*’ 
In  present-day  terms,  this  revelation  was  “  the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints.”  This  revelation,  in  the  process  of  being 
made  known,  touched  human  thought  and  life  at  the  necessary 
and  essential  points,  and  these  have  been  recorded  in  the 
creed  of  the  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church. 

This  is  the  Christian  belief  or  faith.  The  poet  Swinburne 
prided  himself  that  he  understood  and  had  fully  absorbed  the 
religious  movement  of  the  Greek  mind ;  here  is  a  stanza  from 
his  “  Hertha,”  which  states  the  upshot  of  its  logic : — 

“  I  am  that  which  began ; 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll ; 

Out  of  me  God  and  man; 

I  am  equal  and  whole: 

God  changes,  and  man,  and  the  form 
Of  them  bodily;  I  am  the  soul.” 

On  this  last  position,  a  word  of  apology  would  seem  to  be 
called  for,  since  opinion  is  made  synonymous  with  belief.  Be- 
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cause  of  this,  all  sorts  of  conflicting  and  strange  conditions 
arise.  One  prominent  theologian  says  that  “  uniformity  of 
belief  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible.”  He  uses  opinion  and 
belief  as  synonyms.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  for  all  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  the  same  opinions,  but  the  Christian  belief  or  faith 
is  not  opinion.  Opinion  in  religion  is  no  more  the  truth,  nor 
the  source  of  the  truth,  than  are  the  strange  chemical  opinions 
of  the  alchemists  the  source  of  the  potencies  of  the  chemical 
world.  This  confounding  of  opinion  zvith  belief  or  faith,  and 
making  the  social  and  moral  consciousness  the  source  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  zvould  have  exactly  suited  the  philosophical 
Greek.  It  is  zvhere  he  stood  and  his  successor  stands  to-dav. 
Were  it  true,  one  man’s  opinion  in  religious  thought  is  as  good 
as  another :  which  one  prevails  depends  upon  intellectual  alert¬ 
ness  and  argumentative  dexterity.  This  has  been  the  position 
of  all  the  great  infidels  in  all  the  Christian  generations. 

And  perhaps  in  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re¬ 
call  an  incident  in  Greek  exegesis  at  Oberlin  under  Doctor 
John  Morgan  (blessed  be  his  memory,  and  may  his  soul  rest 
in  peace  in  the  light  of  Paradise).  Some  one  asked  him  why 
it  might  not  be  true  that  opinion  and  Christian  belief  or  faith 
were  equivalent.  Quick  as  a  flash,  the  good  doctor  was  on 
his  feet ;  with  hands  resting  on  the  table  and  his  eyes  flashing 
fire,  he  cried  out:  “A  man  who  would  say  that  is  unworthy 
of  any  further  consideration.”  Then  he  sat  down,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  remarked:  “  I  think,  brethren, 
that  a  man  who  would  say  that  in  teaching  theology  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  gump,  and  had  better  let  theology  alone.” 

The  sad  part  of  the  situation  is  that,  while  the  great  systems 
of  theological  opinion  of  recent  centuries  are  cracking,  and 
tumbling,  and  being  shoveled  into  the  junk  heap  of  rejected 
things,  and  the  scorner  is  having  great  satisfaction,  devout 
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people  are  trembling  for  the  future.  The  rock-anchored  as¬ 
surance  is,  however,  that  the  facts  of  Redemption  —  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church  —  are  the  source  of 
Christian  truth,  and,  like  all  other  creative  and  originating 
facts,  can  neither  be  removed  nor  covered. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  THEISTIC  CHRIST. 

BY  REVEREND  CHARLES  CAVERNO,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
LOMBARD,  ILLINOIS. 

“The  old  need  not  be  therefore  true, 

O  Brother  man,  nor  yet  the  new. 

Ah  still  awhile  the  old  thought  retain 
And  yet  consider  it  again. 

“The  souls  of  now  two  thousand  years 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears 
And  all  the  earnings  of  their  pain. 

Ah  yet  consider  it  again.” 

CliOUOH. 

The  time  allotted  me  is  brief.  I  must  often  crush  into  a 
sentence  what  would  justly  require  a  treatise.  I  will  try  to 
restrain  wrath  and  rhetoric.  Really  the  most  modest  form  of 
expression  in  philosophical  or  rhetorical  writing  is,  “  I  think  ” 
or  the  ‘'Xl?  7a/3  efxoiye  Bokci  of  Socrates.  I  am  giving  my 
personal  opinion  in  what  I  write.  But  I  wish  it  understood 
that  it  is  the  expression  of  conviction.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
half-century’s  study.  My  conviction  is  as  “  deep  as  life.” 

I  assume  and  assert  the  New  Testament  view  of  Christ  as 
we  read  it,  and  as  it  has  been  read  through  the  centuries.  I 
make  all  allowances  of  error  that  textual  or  higher  criticism  in 
sane  rationality  can  claim.  I  shall  not  respect  the  mere  whim 
of  subjectivism.  The  blunder  is  as  eminent  to  treat  history  as 
myth  as  myth  history.  The  critical  work  of  the  last  century 
has  left  the  New  Testament  substantially  as  it  found  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  discovered  or  done  which  has  essentially  modified 
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the  estimate  in  which  it  has  been  held  as  a  record  of  historic 
fact.  Research  has  strengthened  that  estimate.  The  “  finds  ” 
in  my  lifetime  have  all  fallen  one  way  —  the  way  of  confirma¬ 
tion.  Instances:  The  Codex  Sinaiticus,  Tatian’s  Diatessaron, 
the  Didache,  and  so  forth.  Prediction  is  a  dangerous  road. 
But  I  will  venture  the  prediction  that  future  “  finds  ”  will  fall 
the  same  way. 

The  New  Testament  is  verified  as  no  other  book  or  docu¬ 
ments  known  to  man.  Subsequent  history  bears  witness  to  it 
in  ways  conclusive.  A  few  words  written  incidentally,  floating 
down  the  stream  of  time,  often  indicate  the  character  of  its 
contents.  There  is  a  granite  boulder  before  my  door.  It  tells 
the  tale  of  the  ice  age.  It  came  from  parent  granite  up,  by,  or 
beyond  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Take  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan.  Pliny  says  that  the  two 
female  slaves  whom  he  tortured  for  information  about  the 
Christian  religion  testified  that  the  Christians  met  before  it 
was  light,  to  eat  a  harmless  meal  together  and  to  sing  a  hymn 
to  Christ  0)9  $€(0 — there  is  a  gp’anite  boulder  in  the 

drift  of  history  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  up  in  Bithynia 
by  the  Black  Sea,  telling  of  the  far-off  stratum  of  theism  from 
which  it  was  derived. 

Now  go  away  to  the  west  —  to  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  Irenaeus  in  his  letter  to  Florinus  says,  that  Poly¬ 
carp  would  describe  his  intercourse  with  John,  and  with  the 
rest  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  relate  the  accounts  he  had 
heard  from  them,  both  about  r&v  Svvdfietov  avrov  and  his 
teaching.  Swa/ieav*’  — there  you  have  another  drift 

boulder  bearing  testimony  to  theism. 

The  woof  of  Christ’s  demonstration  might  have  been  his 
teachings,  but  there  was  a  warp  exhibiting  theistic  dynamic 
control.  It  is  record  and  history  that  Jesus  claimed  and  exer- 
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cised  theistic  powers.  That  claim  and  exercise  sent  him  to  the 
cross.  Dispute  in  hot  blood  can  be  read,  on  page  after  page 
of  the  four  Gospels,  over  the  assertion  of  Jesus  to  be  a  voice 
and  power  from  the  management  and  control  of  the  universe  — • 
not  from  out  the  managed  and  controlled. 

There  has  always  been  an  attempt  to  account  for  Christ  on 
the  plane  of  humanism.  There  is  renewed  attempt  in  this  day 
so  to  limit  him.  That  cannot  be  done  without  reducing  the 
New  Testament  to  a  small  collection  of  ethical  precepts  and 
theological  speculations  of  an  obscure  wandering  Jewish  rabbi. 
That  is  to  play  “  Hamlet  ”  with  Hamlet  left  out,  and  to  leave 
the  origin,  progress,  and  persistence  of  Christianity  inexpli¬ 
cable.  There  is  now  manifest  a  disposition  to  ignore  the 
theistic  signs  and  dynamism  of  Christ  in  the  realm  of  physics 
and  put  his  religion  entirely  on  an  ethical  foundation. 

It  is  said  no  demonstration  in  physics  can  compel  assent  to 
moral  truth.  That  may  be  so.  But  such  demonstration  may 
arrest  attention  and  thus  be  an  influence  leading  to  acceptance 
of  the  truth.  Christ  himself  so  held.  He  put  the  two  systems 
together,  and  said  that  acts  performed  in  the  physical  system 
might  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  his  assertions  of  spirit¬ 
ual,  ethical  cast :  “  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of 

man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (then  saith  he  unto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy),  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine 
house  ”  (Matt.  ix.  6)  ;  “  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works  ”  (John  x.  37-38)  ;  “  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very 
works’  sake  ”  (xiv.  11)  ;  “If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  did  they  had  not  had  sin  ’’  (xv.  24). 
This  attitude  of  Christ  was  characteristic.  He  had  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  calling  attention  to  his  power  in  the  physical  realm  as 
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attesting  his  right  to  teach  in  the  moral  realm.  He  claimed 
dominion  over  both  as  rightful  master. 

Why  should  we  rule  out  or  neglect  evidence  on  which  Christ 
relied  to  substantiate  his  nature  and  mission?  God  is  over  all 
or  he  is  over  nothing.  His  representative  ought  to  show  mast¬ 
ery  in  other  realms  as  well  as  in  morals.  If  you  confine  Christ 
solely  to  ethics  in  the  plane  of  humanism,  you  thereby  reduce 
his  religion  to  a  specialty  —  make  it  an  aside  in  philosophy  — 
allow  thought  to  take  its  own  way  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  universe  open  to  inspection,  and  weakly  take  without 
question  what  is  told  by  other  specialists  there  —  and  even 
give  up  to  them  the  philosophical  synthesis  of  the  whole.  In 
throwing  away  the  acts  of  Christ  that  show  theistic  dynamism 
in  other  realms  than  the  specialty  it  has  reserved  for  itself,  re¬ 
ligion  shows  cowardice  and  is  paying  its  penalty.  It  is  said 
that  young  men  are  not  entering  the  ministry.  Why  should 
they?  History  has  been  abandoned  on  one  hand  by  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  science  on  the  other.  Who  hears  a  sermon  on 
Evidences  of  Christianity  or  on  Natural  Theology  ? 

Easy  is  the  road  to  one  idea,  and  many  go  thereon.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  trying  to  survey  the  universe  with  a  theodolite  tottling 
on  one  leg.  The  ministry  has  become  a  waiting  maid  to 
sociology.  It  ought  to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  history  and 
science.  Theology  is  practically  abandoned.  No  wonder  the 
profession  is  discredited.  The  main  ambition  of  religion  seems 
now  to  be  to  reform  politics  and  to  be  a  voice  crying  in  the 
slums.  “  These  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left 
the  other  undone.”  It  is  not  my  observation  that  politics  is 
corrupt  because  Christians  neglect  civic  duty,  but  because  they 
are  outvoted  by  those  with  whom  ethical  considerations  are 
secondary  or  of  no  account  at  all.  If  we  were  to  cease  bela¬ 
boring  Christians,  and  to  make  more  men  Christian,  we  should 
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be  nearer  solution  of  all  civic  difficulties.  We  daub  with  un¬ 
tempered  mortar.  As  to  the  slums,  the)  multitudes  do  not  live 
in  the  slums.  They  live  in  homes.  They  work  and  think. 
Their  irreligion  is  of  intellectual  cast.  As  of  old,  “  the  people 
are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge  ”  —  just  the  knowledge 
the  ministry  could  impart.  I  have  never  had  any  knowledge 
I  could  not  explain  to  my  hearers.  What  has  astonished  me 
is  the  mental  as  well  as  spiritual  capacity  of  the  average  human 
being. 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  President  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  took  occasion  to  warn  even  scientists  themselves  of  the 
danger  of  specializations  to  themselves  and  to  science  itself. 
A  man  can  become  so  special  that  his  judgment  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  his  specialty  would  be  valueless.  Retreat  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  one  specialty  is  confession  of  weakness  at  the  outset. 
Voluntarily  to  abandon  a  “  far-flung  battle  line  ”  that  has  been 
drawn  up  for  ages  is  not  an  encouraging  symptom.  The  army 
that  retreats  or  even  intrenches  is  defeated.  It  is  not  good 
strategy  to  surrender  a  position  that  Christ  took.  To  take 
Christ  from  the  throne  in  philosophy  is  to  open  the  way  to  im¬ 
peachment  of  his  ethics.  That  is  a  process  already  in  blast. 
A  record  that  is  not  good  for  Christ’s  deeds  will  not  save  his 
words.  The  deeds  are  more  likely  than  the  words  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  reported.  To  this  position  we  are  coming  with  reference 
to  them  —  Christ  said  nothing  definite  about  anything  —  he 
only  meant  to  indicate  a  spirit.  Then  each  man  construes  the 
spirit  to  suit  himself.  The  end  of  that  is  moral  disintegration 
—  dialysis.  We  shall  not  save  Christ  even  as  an  ethical  leader 
in  this  way.  In  sky-flying  it  is  well  not  to  forget  geology. 

There  is  a  line  of  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus  that  will 
not  bear  inspection  in  morals  on  the  basis  of  humanism.  I 
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refer  to  a  class  in  which  “  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,”  “  I  am 
the  bread  of  life,”  “  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ”  are 
instances.  Sayings  of  this  tenor  are  distributed  freely  through 
all  the  four  Gospels.  I  will  call  attention  to  some  instances 
from  the  Synoptics.  You  will  not  be  rid  of  them  by  dehistor- 
izing  the  Gospel  of  John.  They  are  a  water-mark  in  the  paper 
on  which  all  are  writ.  “Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
me,  and  of  my  words,  ...  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the 
holy  angels”  (Mark  viii.  38).  Who  fears  the  shame  of  any 
man  in  any  ultimate  assize  ?  To  begin  with,  any  man  will 
have  his  own  condition  to  attend  to  on  such  occasion.  He 
will  not  be  asked  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  other  man.  If  he 
is  a  perfect  man  he  will  have  enough  to  do  to  express  thanks 
to  God  that  he  is  perfect  without  shying  condemnation  on 
others.  The  judgment  scene  is  in  Matthew.  From  a  human 
base  it  is  intolerable.  Theistic  function  is  preferable  for  that 
occasion. 

“  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.”  Try  that  in  humanism  and  it  breaks  to 
pieces  —  it  is  an  irreparable  wreck.  No  man  will  take  a  step 
toward  another  man  to  find  in  him  rest  to  his  soul.  We  can 
do  better. 

“  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks, 

So  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God. 

My  soul  thlrsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God: 

When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God?” 

Psalm  xlii.  1,  2. 

“The  feeble  hands  and  helpless. 

Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness. 

Touch  God’s  right  hand  in  that  darkness. 

And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened.” 
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On  the  basis  of  humanism  the  communion  must  cease  to  be 
“  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body.”  What  if  it  is?  If  Jesus  were 
human  simply,  he  had  the  use  of  his  body ;  and  with  that  he 
and  we  ought  to  be  content.  Men  will  not  eat  bread  and  drink 
wine  once  in  two  months  through  the  ages  in  honor  of  any 
man.  No  wonder  Emerson  dropped  the  communion  when  he 
brought  Christ  down  to  humanism.  He  would  have  lost  his 
own  self-respect,  and  ours  too,  if  he  had  not.  But  the  case  is 
altered  when  you  find  in  bread  and  wine  symbolism  of  nutri¬ 
tion  from  “  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto  us.”  There  you  are  in  the  presence  of 
theism ;  and  in  it  the  omnipresence  promised  in  “  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  is  realized. 

By  no  psychic  conjuring  can  you  transfer  to  humanism 
reverence  and  adoration  that  belongs  to  theism.  Look  one 
moment  more  at  that  last  saying.  Did  Christ  say  it?  If  he 
did  not,  what  did  he  say  ?  There  you  are  at  the  open  door  out 
of  which  everything  he  is  reported  to  have  said  can  go.  We 
are  in  the  outer  darkness,  where  nothing  is  visible  save  the 
smoke  of  infinite  delusion.  If  he  said  it  and  said  it  from  the 
plane  of  humanism,  the  case  is  not  better.  Could  it  be  true? 
If  it  was  said  from  the  plane  of  theism,  it  simply  states  relig¬ 
ious  experience.  Of  all  explanations  theism  is  the  simplest. 

A  fertile  exercise  in  thought  upon  the  theism  of  Christ  will 
come  out  from  reading  the  four  Gospels  with  an  eye  to  mark 
the  indications  in  the  acts  of  Christ  of  the  omnipotence,  omni¬ 
science,  and  omnipresence  of  God.  More  will  come  out  in  one 
form  or  another  of  these  attributes  or  potencies  of  God  than 
one  even  familiar  with  the  Gospels  would  be  likely  to  suppose. 
You  may  not  be  able  sometimes  in  his  moral  teaching  to  tell 
whether  he  is  speaking  from  the  plane  of  humanism  or  of 
theism.  But  often  the  light  will  so  flash  that  you  have  no 
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doubt  that  you  have  truth  from  the  Logos  of  God.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  physical  realm.  You  may  at  times  doubt 
whether  you  have  passed  from  the  control  possible  to  human¬ 
ism  to  that  belonging  to  theism.  But  there  will  be  times  when 
you  will  have  no  doubt.  “  I  will ;  be  thou  clean  ”  —  to  leprosy, 
and  tissue  resuming  its  normal  function,  comes  only  from  the 
upper  realm.  Over  and  over  again  in  that  long  career  of  heal¬ 
ing,  extending  even  to  resurrections  from  the  dead,  you  come 
upon  mastery  in  biology  that  can  proceed  only  from  the  plane 
where  dwells  the  Creator  and  Director  of  life.  At  a  word  the 
winds  and  waves  are  quiet.  The  rational  explanation  is  that 
the  word  came  from  omnipotent  will. 

Now  take  omniscience  in  the  psychic  realm.  We  usually 
think  we  have  a  close  guard  over  our  own  souls.  We  can  keep 
human  inspection  from  intrusion.  But  look  at  the  case  of  the 
woman  at  the  well  in  Samaria.  The  conduct  and  present  con¬ 
dition  of  an  utter  stranger  lie  open  in  long  line  to  the  vision 
of  Christ.  No  wonder  that  the  woman  stammered,  “  Sir,  I 
perceive  thou  art  a  prophet.”  There  was  the  omniscience  for 
which  we  can  find  base  only  in  theism.  So  too  the  forereading 
of  Peter’s  denial.  These  are  specimens  of  the  sight  that  sees 
to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  and  the  conduct  that 
has  arisen  or  may  arise  therefrom,  as  we  know  God,  and  God 
only,  can  do. 

For  claim  to  omnipresence  we  should  naturally  expect  him 
to  refer  to  the  future ;  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  “  I  will 
not  leave  you  orphans.  I  will  come  to  you  ” ;  ”  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Experience  for 
the  whole  Christian  era  has  verified  that.  A  promise  made  to 
all  men  everywhere  has  been  kept.  Asking  souls  have  found 
their  answer  simultaneously  in  China  and  America.  The  ends 
of  theism  have  been  answered  by  Christ.  This  omnipresence 
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in  ministry  in  religion  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  theism  of 
Christ. 

But  we  now  have  a  new  way  of  depriving  Christ  of  theism ; 
and  that  is  by  pantheism  to  identify  humanity  with  theism. 
The  theory  is  that  God  comes  to  consciousness  only  in  man  — 
that  in  man  God  has  found  the  highest  expression  of  himself. 
If  this  expression  is  as  yet  largely  of  low  order,  we  must  re¬ 
gard  the  case  as  like  that  of  Milton’s 

“  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts  ” 

from  as  yet  unorganized  mud.  The  best  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done.  The  expression  will  be  better  further  along. 
If  man  is  the  highest  intellectual  expression  of  God,  it  is 
strange  that  man  has  had  and  has  so  many  unsolved  problems, 
and  so  many  for  which  he  has  found  solution  so  late  in  his 
history.  Man’s  mathematics  of  spectroscopy  is  scarcely  half 
a  century  old,  yet  it  was  in  existence  when  the  first  motion  of 
the  first  nebula  gave  light.  The  infinite  complexus  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  chemistry  came  up  to  man’s  consciousness  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  century  ago,  yet  that  began  to  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  as  long  ago  as  when  (or  before)  God  divided  the  waters 
from  the  waters  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  If  one  is  so 
limited  in  his  mind  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  infinite 
mathematics,  from  the  atom  of  atoms  to  the  universe  of  uni¬ 
verses,  of  matter  and  force  is,  per  se,  expression  of  intelligence 
and  will  and  consciousness  —  why  that  is  his  limitation,  but  he 
cannot  impose  it  on  all  mankind.  To  hold  that  God  came  to 
highest  intellectual  consciousness  in  man  betrays  ignorance 
and  vanity  bathetic. 

If  you  run  after  everything  which  anybody  calls  science,  you 
may  have  a  will-o’-the-wisp  chase.  Even  the  nebular  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  Laplace  is  whirling  itself  to  pieces.  You  can  read  in  the 
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same  day  the  hypothesis  of  one  astronomer  that  the  moon  is 
a  stray  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  another  that  it  is  a 
capture  from  space.  Where  is  the  corps  of  smart  lyceum 
lecturers  and  pencil-pushers  who  set  the  world  agrin  with  the 
information  that  man  sprang  from  a  monkey  and  was  now  free 
from  the  fetters  of  the  old  theology?  If  evolution  stood  for 
that  idea,  the  ministers  who  railed  at  it  were  right.  Since  man 
became  man,  he  has  been  separated  from  the  Quadrumana  not 
only  in  other  respects  but  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  moral  phenomena. 

In  1859  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  asked  me  to  procure  for  him 
a  copy  of  Darwin’s  “  Origin  of  Species.”  About  that  episode 
no  matter.  But  I  have  had  that  book  under  sight  for  fifty 
years.  In  reference  to  it  I  will  give  my  opinion.  The  book 
was  not  the  first  word  said  about  the  origin  of  species,  nor  the 
last  word  said  or  to  be  said  about  differentiation.  But  it  has 
produced  a  general  conviction  of  genetic  connection  in  biology. 
In  that  conclusion  Darwin  was  following  in  the  track  of  a 
Vermont  Congregational  minister  —  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  Burton, 
of  Thetford,  who,  more  than  a  half-century  before,  maintained 
that  animals  were  brought  forth  not  by  fiat  but  by  laws. 
Classification  is  still  a  fact  in  biology  —  a  fact  that  attests  in¬ 
tellectuality  in  the  system  and  enthrones  theism.  Hostility  in 
theology  to  Darwinism  is  very  much  misunderstood.  It  came 
not  from  antagonism  to  the  idea  of  genetic  connection,  but  to 
unethical  consequences  sought  therewith  to  be  connected. 

Why  should  a  minister  take  delight  in  being  a  claqueur  for 
any  wandering  show,  as  soon  as  it  heaves  in  sight  over  the 
hill,  that  labels  its  carts  “  Science  ”  ?  Better  wait  till  the  per¬ 
formance  is  over.  Science  is  grand.  Scientists  mean  to  be 
true.  Yet  they  are  no  more  truthful  or  fearless  than  theo¬ 
logians.  Scientists  have  and  ought  to  have  liberty  and  cour- 
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age  to  make  hypotheses.  But  during  the  hypothetical  era 
—  the  period  of  conjecture  and  question  —  they  should  pray 
“  From  our  volunteer  spokesmen  who  rush  in  where  we  fear 
to  tread,  ‘  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.’  ”  The  philosophical  habit 
of  suspending  judgment  —  of  not  going  off  at  half-cock  at 
everything  —  is  worth  much. 

The  attempt  to  degrade  the  theism  of  Christ  by  apotheosis 
of  humanity  is  barred.  It  is  contradicted  by  science  and  ex¬ 
perience.  They  both,  everywhere  they  look,  find  the  dualism 
of  God  and  man.  In  psychology  Kant  has  given  us  the  “  cat¬ 
egorical  imperative.”  He  might  have  given  us  also  the 
categorical  subjunctive  —  if  —  the  rational;  the  categorical 
potential  —  can  —  freedom  ;  the  categorical  indicative  or  even 
suggestive  —  wisdom,  inspiration.  Any  or  all  of  the  moods 
that  can  be  found  in  morals  will  guarantee  dualism.  Matthew 
'  Arnold  —  a  free  lance  in  thought  —  has  given  us  “  the  Power 
not  ourselves  ”  as  an  ultimate  residual  in  all  moral  experience. 
James  Martineau  says,  in  substance,  that  the  distinctive  feature 
of  our  ethical  consciousness  is  the  opposition  we  find  there  to 
our  personal  aims.  Therein  dualism  is  implicit.  If  one  can¬ 
not  make  and  keep  the  distinction  between  God  and  man,  he 
should  come  out  from  behind  the  Bible,  for  the  distinction  is 
there  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  The  issue  is  dualism  or 
Mrs.  Eddy.  There  is  the  great  divide.  Therefrom  you  will 
reach  a  different  sea.  It  is  either,  or.  Knowledge  will  cease  to 
be  when  we  fail  to  distinguish  things  that  differ  and  fail  to 
give  significance  to  difference.  Evolution  is  by  variation. 
Tendency  to  vary  goes  by  heredity  as  well  as  tendency  to 
repeat.  Asa  Gray  says,  “  In  every  variation  lies  hid  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  a  beginning.”  In  every  variation  we  are  face  to  face 
with  theism  in  action.  “  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.” 

Repetition  of  sameness  is  but  a  partial  principle  in  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  universe.  There  are  kata-  and  ana-strophes 
in  perpetual  permutation  and  of  infinite  variety  of  intensity. 

“There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O  Earth,  what  changes  thou  hast  seen. 

There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

“The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands: 

They  melt  like  mist;  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds,  they  shape  themselves  and  go.” 

Tennyson. 

The  next  Renaissance,  the  next  Reformation  in  Christianity, 
will  be  from  the  scientific  quarter,  in  a  new  birth  of  conviction 
in  regard  to  the  theism  of  Christ.  Tyndall  complained  of 
Faraday  that  he  put  his  science  and  his  religion  in  two  com¬ 
partments  that  had  no  connection  with  each  other.  This  might 
have  seemed  true  to  Mr.  Tyndall,  with  his  peculiar  mental  bent 
reinforced  by  his  acquisitions  in  nescience.  But  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  it  was  true  of  Faraday.  His  re¬ 
ligion  had  a  very  simple  content.  It  rested  in  just  what 
Irenaeus  said  John  set  forth  —  the  powers  and  teachings  of 
Christ.  To  the  mind  of  Faraday  that  closed  no  door  to 
knowledge  and  knowledge  closed  no  door  against  that.  Those 
who  cultivate  knowledge,  as  fact,  now,  in  very  preponderant 
measure,  hold  to  a  “  God  over  all,  blessed  forever.”  When 
that  position  is  gained,  it  will  cause  no  very  violent  wrenching 
to  a  sound  athletic  intellect  to  conclude  that  one  who  has  rep¬ 
resented  God  with  such  unfailing  accuracy  in  morals,  to  such 
wide  acceptance,  might  also  represent  him  in  control  of  matter 
and  force.  Then,'  as  Mr.  Huxley  said,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
testimony.  The  historic  testimony  stands  and  will'  stand. 
The  mind  scientific  is  assenting  and  will  assent  to  the  theism 
of  Christ.  The  religious  doubt  of  men  engaged  in  scientific 
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research  is  very  much  overestimated.  Asa  Gray  said  he  was 
a  “  theist,  an  evolutionist,  and  a  subscriber  to  the  Nicene 
Creed.”  That  position  is  representative  in  science.  It  will 
not  strengthen  Christ  in  religion  to  give  up  his  theistic  mastery 
in  physics. 

It  is  remarkable  how  we  shy  at  evidences  of  theistic  action 
in  small  measure  and  hasten  to  express  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  —  “  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.” 
In  this  way  we  come  round  to  the  old  position  —  an  absentee 
God;  interfering  only  on  great  occasions.  We  meet  this  ar- 
g^iment,  “  flotsam  and  jetsam  ”  now  —  we  have  learned  or 
may  learn  to  do  some  things  Christ  did ;  therefore  Christ’s 
acts  were  not  theistic.  We  have  learned  how  to  burn  hydrogen 
and  form  water;  therefore  the  sea  was  not  formed  by  God, 
all-wise  and  mighty.  Anything  we  can  do  God  did  not.  Oh, 
give  us  back 

“The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it; 

And  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land.*' 

God  had  hydrogen  to  burn,  and  he  burned  it  and  stamped  the 
result,  in  the  die  of  his  mathematics,  HjO  —  and  the  fool  saith, 
“  Where  is  the  evidence  of  theism  in  water  ?” 

The  very  prophets  of  the  immanence  of  God  are  sacrificing 
to  the  idol  of  the  absentee.  God  is  banished  from  his  imma¬ 
nence.  He  is  merely  “  the  go  ”  of  things.  Of  what  he  shall 
or  can  do  they  have  established  themselves  judges.  He  is  run 
in  their  molds.  He  must  act  as  they  think.  ‘Verily  he  has 
become  altogether  such  a  one  as  themselves.’ 

More  and  more  as  knowledge  grows  there  will  be  craving 
for  unity  in  the  system  in  which  we  live.  More  and  more 
men  will  ask.  Is  there  evidence  that  the  voice  that  “  speaks  all 
the  promises  ”  in  religion  is  one  with 

“The  voice  that  rolls  the  stars  along”? 
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The  dynamism  of  Christ  in  physics  is  the  keystone  which  com¬ 
pletes  that  arch. 

Tides  in  thought  —  in  truth  and  error  —  repeat  themselves. 
We  are  having  the  repetition  of  a  tide  that  swelled  to  a  great 
height  in  the  fourth  century.  The  world  in  regard  to  Christ 
then  seemed  to  become  humanistic.  But  Athanasius  stood 
“contra  mundum,”  and  the  Nicene  is  to-day  the  creed  of 
Christendom.  It  will  so  remain.  You  might  as  well  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  work  of  Copernicus  in  astronomy  as  to  try 
to  render  null  the  work  of  Athanasius  in  theology  in  assign¬ 
ing  to  Christ  place  in  the  plane  of  theistic  control.  Some 
things  are  done  once  and  done  forever.  The  religion  of 
the  future  will  carry  this  as  the  definition  of  Christ  — 
"  rov  a\r]0iv6v  Oeov  ix  rov  aXrjOivov  deov."  That,  or  nine¬ 
teen  centuries  of  delusion !  That,  or  Schopenhauer  —  a  world 
bad  when  it  is  sane  and  insane  when  it  is  good !  —  the  worst 
possible  world.  To  me  that  —  “Very  God  of  very  God”  is 
sanity.  To  me  that  makes  life  worth  living,  eternity  secure 
and  grand. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES:  THE  FOURTH  CHAPTER 
OF  WELLHAUSEN’S  PROLEGOMENA. 

BY  HAROr^D  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW,  LONDON. 

“  For  the  position  of  the  Levites  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
Priestly  Code.” — Wellhausen. 

For  the  Wellhausen  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Israel 
our  present  subject  is  second  in  importance  only  to  “  Sanctu¬ 
aries.”  The  latter  topic  was  disposed  of  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  October,  1909,^  and  of  necessity  much  of  what  is 
said  concerning  the  priesthood  was  incidentally  treated,  for  it 
is  not  possible  to  consider  the  places  of  sacrifice  without  some 
reference  to  the  persons  who  officiated  at  them.  Yet  much 
remains,  and  accordingly  it  is  proposed  to  devote  this  article 
to  a  correction  of  the  Graf- Wellhausen  hypothesis  respecting 
the  priesthood. 

Independent  investigation  of  the  material  phenomena  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conservatives  and  the  critics 
are  alike  at  fault.  Tw^o  errors  are  common  to  both  equally. 
Neither  set  of  students  have  seriously  attempted  to  apply  text¬ 
ual  criticism,  and  both  have  assumed  that  the  traditional  views 
are  necessarily  the  only  explanations  possible.  Yet  the  author 
or  authors  of  the  Pentateuchal  documents  are  entitled  to  the 
same  measure  of  justice  as  all  other  authors.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  some  trouble  should  be  given  to  the  task  of 

‘This  article  Is  reprinted  as  Chapter  VI.  of.  Essays  In  Penta- 
teuchal  Criticism.  (Oberlln:  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company;  London: 
Elliot  Stock.) 
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ascertaining  what  they  actually  wrote:  and,  further,  that  in 
the  interpretation  of  their  writings  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  should  be  preferred  to  the  views  of  any  subsequent 
writer  whomsoever.  In  addition  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
conservatives  and  the  critics  have  made  one  great  mistake  each. 
The  conservatives  have  assumed  that  all  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bible  must  neces.sarily  be  of  equal  value  histor¬ 
ically.  No  doubt  they  have  been  assisted  in  this  by  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  order  of  the  Jewish  canon,  which  does  not 
place  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  in  the  same  category 
with  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  These  latter  books  belong 
to  the  series  of  “  earlier  prophets  ”  while  the  former  are  only 
hagiography.  This  mistake  has  been  avoided  by  most  of  the 
critics,  who,  how^ever,  have  more  than  compensated  for  this 
by  adopting  an  impossible  documentary  theory  which  has 
placed  sound  history  out  of  their  reach.  A  mediating  school 
have  combined  both  positions.  To  save  the  history  of  the 
Chronicler  they  have  sacrificed  the  history  of  Moses,  and  have 
consequently  failed  to  do  any  good  to  either  in  spite  of  many 
shrewd  observations.  The  present  article  is  accordingly  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  basis  of  a  frank  acceptance  of  four  main  principles, 
which  will  find  their  justification  as  the  inquiry  proceeds. 
These  are:  fl)  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  all  the  Pentateuchal 
legislation,  (2)  subject  to  the  modifications  introduced  by  a 
scientific  textual  criticism  that  refuses  to  go  a  single  step  be¬ 
yond  the  evidence  unnecessarily,  but  is  willing  to  apply  to  the 
documents  the  textual  principles  that  are  recognized  as  valid 
in  the  case  of  all  other  books  that  depend  on  a  MS.  tradition; 
(3)  the  interpretation  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  authorities  in  their  plain  and  natural  sense  as  the  palmary 
guides  to  the  meaning  of  those  authorities,  and  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  canons  of  legal  construction  to  the  laws  to  be 
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construed;  and  (4)  the  rejection  of  all  statements  in  the  Hagi- 
ography  that  conflict  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  The 
inquiry  naturally  falls  into  sections.  It  is  convenient  to  begin 
with  the  data  of  P. 


PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES  IN  THE  PRIESTLY  CODE. 

As  Wellhausen  claims '  that  the  position  of  the  Levites  is 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Priestly  Code,  I  proceed  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  this  topic.  Apart  from  a  clause  in  Exodus 
xxxviii.  21  (which  is  lacking  in  one  of  the  old  Latin  copies) 
and  the  provisions  of  the  land  laws  in  Leviticus  xxv.,  the 
whole  of  P’s  data  as  to  Levites  (except  of  course  some  geneal¬ 
ogies)  are  contained  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  this  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  larger  Cambridge 
Septuagint,  and  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
when  more  textual  evidence  is  available ;  but  for  the  present 
the  Massoretic  text,  with  some  of  the  existing  materials,  leaves 
us  in  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  Levites, 
though  obscurity  hangs  over  the  exact  wording  of  some  of 
the  verses. 

What  does  the  book  of  Numbers  tell  us  of  the  duties  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi?  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  first  brief  sum¬ 
mary  : — 

“And  do  thou  appoint  the  Levites  over  the  dwelling  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,  and  over  all  Its  furniture,  and  over  all  that  belongeth  to  it: 
they  shall  carry  the  dwelling,  and  all  its  furniture,  and  they  shall 
serve  it,  and  round  about  the  dwelling  shall  they  camp.  And  when 
the  dwelling  setteth  forward,  the  Levites  shall  take  it  down;  and 
when  the  dwelling  is  to  be  pitched,  the  Levites  shall  set  it  up:  and 
the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  die.  .  .  .  And  the  Levites  shall 
pitch  round  about  the  dwelling  of  the  testimony  ....  and  the  Le¬ 
vites  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  dwelling  of  the  testimony”  (Nun. 
i.  60-53). 

*  Prolegomena,  p.  167.  The  references  are  to  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  throughout. 
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Thus  the  chief  functions  are  to  take  down,  set  up,  and  trans¬ 
port  the  dwelling,  and  to  keep  its  charge. 

The  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Levites  here  set  forth  is  ampli¬ 
fied  but  never  altered  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Indeed, 
they  furnish  the  best  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  this  pass¬ 
age.  In  iii.  6-10  we  hear  that  the  Levites  are  to  serve  Aaron. 
They  are  to  keep  his  charge  and  the  charge  of  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  before  the  tent  of  meeting.  What  is  meant  by  these 
words  is  not  immediately  obvious.  In  the  Massoretic  text 
they  are  explained  by  the  phrase  “  to  serve  the  service  of  the 
dwelling”  (ver.  7),  but  these  words  are  unknown  to  the  V'ul- 
gate.  The  next  verse,  however,  gives  more  light.  They  are  to 
keep  the  vessels  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  It  appears  from  xviii. 
3  that  Levites  approaching  these  vessels  when  in  their  normal 
position  would  suffer  death.  Accordingly  we  must  infer  that 
the  keeping  that  is  meant  by  our  text  is  either  a  keeping  on 
the  march  or  else  the  encamping  round  the  Tabernacle.  The 
Massoretic  text  of  iii.  8  then  adds  “  and  the  charge  of  the 
children  of  Israel  to  serve  the  service  of  the  dwelling  ” ;  but 
again  the  words  are  missing  from  the  Vulgate.  Apparently, 
therefore,  the  Levites  are  to  act  as  keepers.  What  does  this 
mean?  The  census  of  the  Levites  (ver.  11  ff.)  gives  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  as  to  their  functions.  Taking  the 
Massoretic  text,  we  read :  “And  the  charge  of  the  children  of 
Gershon  in  the  tent  of  meeting  shall  be  the  dwelling  and  the 
tent,  the  covering  thereof,”  etc.  (ver.  25  f.).  Now  this  is 
phraseology  which  if  authentic  lends  itself  very  easily  to  mis¬ 
conception.  The  Hebrew  here  rendered  “  in  ”  does  not  neces- 
sarily  mean  “  in  ” :  and  if  we  have  before  us  the  original  text 
it  cannot  possibly  mean  “  in.”  The  Levites  were  not  to  go  into 
the  tent  at  all.  To  make  the  meaning  plain  we  must  refer  to 
another  passage.  In  chapter  iv.  the  Massoretic  text  has  “  this 
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is  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the  tent  of  meeting” 
(ver.  4).  Then  follows  a  description  of  how  Aaron  and  his 
sons  are  to  come  and  dismantle  the  tent  when  the  camp  sets 
forward,  and  pack  certain  articles.  When  they  have  finished 
the  sons  of  Kohath  “  shall  come  to  bear,  and  shall  not  touch 
the  sanctuary,  lest  they  die :  these  are  the  burden  [variant 
reading,  “  burdens  ”]  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the  tent  of 
meeting”  (ver.  15).  Here  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  English  version.  The  English  word  “  in  ” 
cannot  be  used  in  this  sense.  The  carriage  of  portions  of  a 
dismantled  tent  cannot  be  described  in  English  idiom  as  ser¬ 
vice  in  that  tent.  Therefore  we  must  be  on  our  guard  when 
we  read  that  the  Levites  were  to  do  service  in  the  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing.  They  were  to  .serve  in  connection  with  it,  but  not  in  it. 
“  The  charge  of  the  children  of  Gershon  in  the  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing  ”  was  not  something  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  tent.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  to  carry  the  specified  articles.  The 
charge  and  the  service  intended  were  a  charge  and  service  of 
porterage,  and  little  more  (see  iv.  21-28).  It  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  to  labor  the  point  much  further.  The  directions  in 
chapters  iii.  and  iv.  are  directions  for  porterage,  and  nothing 
else.^  The  Massoretic  text  may  have  suffered  somewhat. 
The  Versions  certainly  suggest  that  it  contains  a  good  many 
phrases  that  have  been  added  by  glossators :  it  is  certain  that 
these  laws  were  long  copied  by  men  who  had  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Levites ;  but  when  the 
matter  is  carefully  looked  into,  it  will  be  found  at  each  point 
that  we  are  concerned  with  directions  for  porterage  by  men 
who  would  be  liable  to  death  if  they  touched  the  articles  named 
when  the  tent  was  standing  in  its  normal  position.  From  time 

‘In  Numbers  viii.  22  the  R.V.  renders  “went  In.”  The  Hebrew 
need  not  mean  more  than  “  came.” 
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to  time  we  meet  with  phrases  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
clear  at  first  sight,  but  when  the  context  is  examined  we  are 
always  brought  back  to  the  fact  that  we  have  before  us  por¬ 
terage  instructions  and  little  else.  This  is  confirmed  by  vii. 
5ff.  Here  wagons  are  taken,  and  again  we  meet  with  the 
phrase  “  to  serve  the  service  of  the  tent  of  meeting.”  Tw^o 
wagons  were  given  to  the  Gershonites  according  to  their  ser¬ 
vice,  and  four  to  the  Merarites  according  to  theirs.  “  But 
unto  the  sons  of  Kohath  he  gave  none :  because  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  belonged  unto  them :  they  bare  it  upon  their 
shoulders.”  I  repeat,  the  only  service  contemplated  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  porterage. 

In  viii.  26  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  keeping  of 
charge  and  the  doing  of  service.  “And  he  shall  minister  with 
his  brethren  in  the  tent  of  meeting  to  keep  the  charge :  but  he 
shall  not  do  service.”  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  “  in  the  tent  ”  cannot  be  taken  in  the  sense  required  by 
English  usage.  The  keeping  of  the  charge  must  apparently 
be  some  sort  of  service  short  of  actual  carriage  —  perhaps  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  transport  of  the  vessels,  etc.,  but  possibly 
the  mere  camping  round  the  tent. 

The  same  tale  is  told  by  Numbers  xviii.  The  Levites  are 
to  serve  Aaron.  They  are  to  keep  “  thy  charge,  and  the 
charge  of  all  the  tent :  only  they  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  unto  the  altar”  (ver.  3).  The 
following  verse  repeats  that  they  are  to  keep  the  charge  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  for  all  the  service  of  the  tent ;  but  Aaron  and 
his  sons  are  to  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
charge  of  the  altar  (ver.  5).  Again  in  verse  6  we  read  that 
the  Levites  are  to  do  the  service  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  Once 
more,  then,  it  appears  that  the  charge  and  the  service  are  in¬ 
timately  connected,  and  constitute  the  whole  function  of  the 
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Levites.  What  the  service  is  we  know  clearly:  the  “charge” 
appears  to  bear  a  kindred  meaning.  Certainly  it  cannot  mean 
anything  like  cleaning  the  vessels  that  they  were  not  even  to 
approach. 

The  only  other  passage  that  is  material  is  xvi.  9  f.  Here 
again  the  duty  of  the  Levites  is  to  do  the  service  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  :  but  this  is  followed  by  a  phrase  that  is  text- 
ually  doubtful  —  “and  to  stand  before  the  congregation  [LXX 
“tent”]  to  serve  them  [Vulg.  “him”].”  The  next  verse 
shows  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  priesthood  of  Aaron.^ 

Nowhere  is  there  any  hint  of  functions  that  could  have  been 
discharged  by  the  Levites  after  the  period  of  wanderings  had 
ceased. 

Such  are  the  positive  data  of  P  with  regard  to  the  functions 
of  the  Levites.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of  those  data 
we  must  also  test  them  by  other  standards.  It  is  held  that  P 
stands  between  Ezekiel  and  the  Chronicler.  The  latter  es¬ 
pecially  is  supposed  to  represent  the  working  of  the  completed 
Law.  Therefore  we  must  consider  how  far  the  views  of  these 
two  writers  correspond  with  the  contents  of  P.  Ezekiel  states 
in  a  passage  that  will  have  to  be  considered  more  fully  here¬ 
after  (xliv.  9-14)  that  the  Levites  are  to  perform  certain 
duties.  The  state  of  the  text  makes  it  impossible  to  be  quite 
certain  what  exactly  the  first  of  these  duties  is,  but  apparently 
they  are  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  gate-keepers.  Then 

*A  small  discrepancy  in  the  Massoretic  text  should  be  noticed. 
According  to  Numbers  iv.  the  age  of  service  was  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years  old,  but  in  Numbers  viil.  twenty-five  years  Is  given  as  the 
commencing  age.  The  LXX  does  not  confirm  the  Massoretic  text  In 
Numbers  Iv.,  but  may  have  undergone  alteration.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  much  reliance  on  the  num¬ 
ber  25  occurring  in  only  one  passage.  It  might  easily  be  due  to 
later  scribes,  who  certainly  understood  these  laws  In  a  sense  quite 
dlifferent  from  that  originally  intended. 
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he  continues:  *‘They  shall  slay  the  burnt-oflFering  and  the  sac¬ 
rifice  for  the  people,  and  they  shall  stand  before  them  to  min¬ 
ister  to  them.”  Now  this  is  precisely  what  they  are  not  to  do 
in  P.  It  is  clear  from  the  opening  chapters  of  Leviticus  that 
the  statutory  individual  sacrifices  were  to  be  slain  by  the  sac- 
rificants  themselves,  not  by  the  Levites.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  question  of  any  such  action  being  in  accordance  with 
the  Law.  Then  the  prophet  continues :  “  and  I  will  make 
them  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  house,  for  all  its  service,” 
etc.  (ver.  14).  The  resemblance  to  the  language  of  P  is  not 
more  obvious  than  the  difference  in  the  sense.  There  is  here 
a  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  The  service  contem¬ 
plated  could  not  possibly  be  the  carrying  about  of  sections  of 
the  walls.  The  “  charge  ”  is  not  explained  by  this  verse,  but 
the  prophet’s  meaning  appears  pretty  clearly  from  verses  7  f. 
We  learn  that  in  the  temple  foreigners  had  been  brought  in  “to 
be  in  my  sanctuary,  to  profane  it,  when  ye  brought  near  my 

bread,  fat  and  blood . and  ye  set  them  to  keep  my  charge 

in  my  sanctuary.”  That  at  least  seems  to  represent  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  original  text  —  though  it  differs  slightly  from  the 
Massoretic  readings.  In  that  case,  therefore,  foreigners  had 
been  admitted  to  places  into  which  (if  P  refers  to  the  temple, 
as  the  critics  allege)  no  Levite  could  have  been  allowed  to 
penetrate  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Chronicler’s  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect.  He  rep¬ 
resents  the  Levites  as  performing  a  number  of  duties,  but  he 
expressly  attributes  some  of  these  to  post-Mosaic  ordinances. 
In  other  cases,  however,  he  tells  us  that  the  Levites  had  to 
perform  duties  which  either  find  no  mention  in  P  or  else  are 
assigned  to  the  priests.  For  example,  the  preparation  and 
placing  of  the  shewbread  falls  to  the  Levites  in  1  Chronicles 
ix.  32 ;  xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chronicles  xiii.  1 1 ;  but  not  in  Leviticus 
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xxiv.  5-8,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  “  the  fine  flour  for  a 
meal-offering,  whether  of  unleavened  wafers,  or  of  that  which 
is  baked  in  the  pan,  or  of  that  which  is  soaked,  and  for  all 
manner  of  measure  and  size  ”  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29).  It  cannot 
be  that  in  the  intent  of  P  such  duties  were  to  be  discharged 
by  the  Levites,  for  a  momentary  glance  at  the  sanctuary  would 
have  meant  death  (Num.  iv.  20).  When  we  read  that  the 
Levites  were  “  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  over 
the  courts,  and  over  the  chambers,  and  over  the  cleansing  of 
every  holy  thing”  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  28),  we  remember  not 
merely  that  such  duties  nowhere  appear  in  P,  but  that  that 
document  knows  nothing  of  any  chambers,  would  not  have 
allowed  the  Levites  to  touch  many  of  the  holy  things,  and  re¬ 
garded  service  simply  as  porterage.  Again,  1  Chronicles  xxiii. 
30  reads :  “  and  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise 
the  Lord,  and  likewise  at  even.”  This  is  quite  unknown  to  P, 
and  indeed  the  Chronicler  himself  elsewhere  regards  the  mu¬ 
sical  service  as  instituted  by  David,  not  Moses.  Once  more, 
1  Chronicles  xxiii.  31  assigns  to  the  Levites  the  task  of  offer¬ 
ing  burnt-offerings  on  certain  occasions :  but  P  expressly  for¬ 
bids  their  approaching  the  altar  (Num.  xviii.  3)  on  pain  of 
death  to  both  Levites  and  priests !  It  is  unnecessary  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  statements  of  Chronicles  in  further  detail.  They  may 
sometimes  represent  a  later  interpretation  of  P :  they  certainly 
do  not  represent  the  plain  meaning  of  his  ordinances.  Well- 
hausen  nowhere  shows  his  incompetence  to  deal  with  such  top¬ 
ics  as  the  present  more  clearly  than  when  he  writes  “  that  in 
the  temple  of  Solomon  even  heathen  (Zech.  xiv.  21),  probably 
captives,  were  employed  to  do  hierodulic  services  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  Levites, 
and  which  afterwards  actually  were  so  rendered  ”  (p.  123). 
According  to  the  law  the  performance  of  some  of  these  “  hier- 
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oduHc  services  ”  by  the  Levites  would  have  been  visited  by 
death,  while  their  performance  of  others  is  not  even  contem¬ 
plated.  Hereafter  we  shall  consider  the  reason  that  brought 
about  the  change.  For  the  moment  we  are  merely  concerned 
with  ascertaining  the  data  of  P  and  their  true  meaning. 

Curiously  enough,  the  critics  end  by  recognizing  something 
of  all  this,  but  without  seeing  its  bearing  on  their  case.  Thus 
Kuenen  writes:  “Moreover  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  P  puts  forward  his  ordinances  about  Priests  and 
Levites  in  the  form  of  a  description  of  the  Mosaic  period  and 
the  organization  of  the  cultus  at  that  time.  His  Levites  con¬ 
sequently  are  fully  occupied  with  the  taking  down  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  with  the  transport  of  all  the 
holy  vessels,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  we  learn  little  or 
nothing  of  what  they  will  have  to  do  at  a  permanent  sanctu¬ 
ary.”  *  I  venture  to  think  that  most  people  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  P’s  whole  object  being  to  introduce  a  particular 
organization  of  worship,  it  is  odd  that  he  should  have  said 
nothing  at  all  about  it  (as  we  must  suppose  on  Kuenen’s 
theory) :  and  it  is  still  more  odd  —  though  Kuenen  did  not 
detect  these  facts  —  that  he  should  have  appointed  death  as 
the  penalty  —  or  should  we  say  reward  ?  —  of  doing  the  acts 
that  he  desired  these  persons  to  perform. 

Thus,  when  the  position  of  the  Levites  in  P  is  fairly  con¬ 
sidered,  certain  points  stand  out  at  once  that  are  extraordi¬ 
narily  unfavorable  to  the  Wellhausen  case.  . 

First,  the  hypothesis  that  in  P  we  have  a  projection  of  later 
conditions  into  the  desert  period  breaks  down  under  the  weight 
of  P’s  data.^  The  writer  conceives  the  Levites  primarily  as  a 

*  Kuenen,  Oesammelte  Abhandlungen,  p.  478. 

‘Thus  Wellhausen  writes:  “The  former  [l.e.  the  sons  of  Aaron] 
are  priests  of  the  tabernacle,  the  latter  of  the  temple;  but  as  in 
point  of  fact  the  only  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  Mosaic 
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body  of  sacred  porters.  Now  nobody  living  in  any  subsequent 
age  could  suppose  that  there  was  either  occasion  or  possibility 
to  carry  about  the  temple.  If  we  are  really  to  adopt  the  projec¬ 
tion  theory  according  to  which  the  duties  of  the  Levites  in  P 
mirror  their  duties  in  the  second  Temple,  we  must  imagine  a 
priestly  gentleman  picturing  to  himself  sections  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  walls  and  bits  of  the  roof  as  being  carried  about  at  odd 
times  by  Levites  on  their  shoulders.  In  fact,  on  this  view  he 
must  have  conceived  the  temple  as  a  sort  of  a  toy  house  such 
as  children  play  with,  an  erection  that  could  be  set  up  and 
taken  down  at  will.  The  absurdity  of  these  propositions  must 
surely  be  obvious  to  everybody. 

Secondly,  the  net  result  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  to 
create  a  body  of  l.evites  for  use  during  the  period  of  wander¬ 
ings  and  never  thereafter.  As  soon  as  the  desert  age  was 
over,  the  whole  tribe  would  find  their  main  occupation  gone. 
How  can  we  conceive  that  any  legislator  deliberately  sat  down 
and  invented  such  a  scheme  centuries  after  the  epoch  to  which 
it  relates,  well  knowing  that  in  so  far  as  his  scheme  purported 
to  be  a  narrative  of  events  it  was  fictitious  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  legislation  ap¬ 
plicable  to  his  own  or  any  future  day  there  was  not  a  line  in  it 
that  could  conceivably  be  put  into  practice?  If  any  theorist 
can  be  conceived  as  acting  in  this  way,  how  are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  work  would  meet  with  acceptance?  Yet  that  and 
nothing  less  is  what  the  theory  demands. 

Thirdly,  P  neither  embodies  the  views  of  Ezekiel  nor  finds 
an  accurate  reflection  in  Chronicles.  The  views  of  P  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  other  two  books.  The  facts  are 


and  the  actual  central  sanctuary  is  that  between  shadow  and  sub¬ 
stance,'  so  neither  can  any  other  be  made  between'  the  Mosaic  and 
the  actual  central  priesthood”  (p.  125). 
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such  as  to  enable  us  to  say  definitely  that  P  is  not  in  line  with 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  he  appointed  the  death 
penalty  for  certain  acts  if  performed  by  Levites,  because  he 
really  wished  the  Levites  to  perform  those  acts.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  in  the  Pentateuch  phrases  like  “  keeping  charge  ”  are 
used  which  in  the  absence  of  any  context  might  very  easily 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  duties  as  we  find  assigned  to  the 
Levites  in  Ezekiel  and  in  Chronicles.  But  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  be  judged  on  his  own  statements,  not  on  the 
understanding  of  any  other  writer  or  of  later  transcribers  of 
his  work,  and  when  we  look  into  these  statements  and  try  to 
make  the  various  functions  suggested  fit  into  the  phraseology 
we  always  discover  some  Pentateuchal  precept  that  negatives 
the  conclusion  we  might  otherwise  draw.  The  truth  is  that 
this  phraseology  has  a  history.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  is  used 
of  desert  services  and  nothing  else:  in  the  later  books  it  is 
applied  to  permanent  services  as  a  technical  term  and  the 
Pentateuchal  legislation  is  thus  read  in  the  light  of  later  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  a  historical  inquiry  that  method  cannot  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  are  bound  to  go  behind  the  expressions  used  to 
the  writer’s  original  meaning. 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  the  matter  be  viewed,  the  theory 
breaks  down  hopelessly,  and  we  see  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  two  alternatives,  and  no  more.  Either  the  passages  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Levites  are  Mosaic  or  else  they  are  moonshine. 
Tertium  non  dattir.  Neither  the  period  of  Joshua  and  the 
Judges,  nor  the  Exile,  nor  any  other  conceivable  date,  can 
possibly  be  made  to  fit.' 

’Similarly  Baudissin  is  finally  driven  to  the  following  admission: 
“The  Priestly  Writing  will  in  the  first  instance  have  circulated 
only  in  priestly  circles  and  did  not  become  binding  law  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  before  the  Exile.  In  the  full  sense  it  never  became  so  and  oould 
not  become  so;  for  under  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  period  this 
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To  this  result  our  investigation  enables  us  to  append  cer¬ 
tain  corollaries.  We  have  found  that  P  presents  us  with  dis¬ 
positions  relating  to  a  whole  tribe  for  the  desert  period  and 
making  no  provision  for  their  future  after  the  Conquest.  His 
regulations  are  purely  transitory.  Therefore  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  some  other  dispositions  differing  from  these  and 
capable  of  being  applied  when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in 
Canaan  were  also  given  by  Moses:  for  he  certainly  cannot 
have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  the  wilderness  could  have 
continued  for  all  time.  Consequently  we  must  expect  to  find 
elsewhere  supplementary  regulations  contemplating  entirely 
different  circumstances  and  proceeding  on  other  lines :  and  the 
differences  will  not  necessarily  be  an  argument  against  the 
Mosaic  authenticity  of  both  sets  of  regulations. 

Secondly,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  P’s  regulations  as 
to  the  Levites  will  provide  us  with  confirmation  of  a  view  to 
which  former  investigations  have  already  led  us,  viz.  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Pentateuch  are  largely  corrupt.  If  these  reg¬ 
ulations  are  Mosaic  they  will  be  true  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Mosaic  age,  and  those  circumstances  rule  out  the  number 
22,000.  We  do  in  fact  find  what  we  expect  in  Numbers  iv. 
The  Levites  are  so  few  that  Aaron  and  his  two  sons  can  per¬ 
sonally  control  them  all  and  appoint  them  to  their  individual 
tasks:  “Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint  them 
every  one  to  his  service  and  to  his  burden  ”  (ver.  19) ;  “and 
by  name  ye  shall  appoint  the  instruments  of  the  charge  of 
their  burden  ”  (ver.  32).  Six  wagons  drawn  by  twelve  oxen 
were  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  everything  that  could  not  be 


writing  in  many  cases  pictures  conditions  as  they  existed  at  no  time 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan*’  (my  Italics).  (Geschichte  des  alt- 
testamentllchen  Priestenthums,  p.  280;  compare  the  same  writer’s 
article  “Priests  and  Levites”  in  Hastings’s  larger  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.) 
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carried  on  men’s  shoulders  (chap.  vii.).  Facts  such  as  these 
abundantly  confirm  our  previous  observations.  Nor  should 
we  be  misled  by  the  narratives  that  speak  of  “  princes  ”  of 
various  sections  of  the  Levites.  The  meaning  would  in  some 
respects  be  more  aptly  given  by  the  rendering  “  foremen.” 

Before  passing  away  from  the  Levites  we  must  note  a  point 
in  P*s  representation  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return  here¬ 
after.  For  the  purposes  of  their  service  the  Levites  undergo 
a  special  ritual  (Num.  viii.),  but  it  is  not  a  ritual  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  a  ritual  of  purification. 

In  addition  to  the  Levites  we  find  in  P  Aaron  the  priest  (at 
a  later  date  Eleazar  the  priest)  and  the  sons  of  Aaron  the 
priests,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  reading  does  not  appear 
to  be  recognized  by  all  the  authorities  in  any  place.  Owing  to 
the  system  of  abbreviations  which  obtained  at  the  time  the 
LXX  was  made  and  has  been  continued  even  in  some  Hebrew 
MSS.  that  are  still  extant,  it  was  possible  to  read  the  same 
Hebrew  phrase  either  as  “  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  ”  or 
“  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priests.”  In  Leviticus  i.  the  Massoretic 
text  adopts  the  singular  in  verse  7  and  the  plural  in  verse  8, 
but  where  the  Massoretic  te.xt  has  the  plural  the  other  authori¬ 
ties  always  attest  one  or  more  variants.  Sometimes  we  find  the 
singular,  sometimes  one  of  the  phrases  is  omitted,  sometimes 
a  displacement  in  the  order  suggests  the  presence  of  a  gloss. 
Usually  it  is  the  Old  Latin  that  has  the  singular,  either  with 
or  without  the  support  of  other  authorities.  A  typical  in¬ 
stance  occurs  in  Leviticus  i.  11.  There  the  Massoretic  text 
has  the  plural,  the  Septuagintal  MS.  m  and  the  Vulgate  omit 
the  word  altogether,  while  the  Old  Latin  and  a  Bohairic  copy 
read  the  singular.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  all  the 
cases,  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  Leviticus  xiii.  2,  where 
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the  Massoretic  text  gives  us  “  to  Aaron  the  priest  or  to  one  of 
his  sons  the  priests,”  the  Vulgate  omits  ”  the  priests.” 

Thus  we  find,  first,  the  high  priest,  most  usually  called  “  the 
priest,”  but  sometimes  designated  by  other  expressions;  and, 
secondly,  “  the  sons  of  Aaron  ”  or  “  the  priests.”  To  these 
also  the  expression  “  the  priest  ”  could  be  applied  either  to 
designate  descent  or  in  the  ritual  as  meaning  “  the  officiating 
priest  ” ;  but  the  title  here  has  not  the  same  force  as  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  high  priest,  who  was  the  priest  par  excellence. 
Similarly  an  Englishman  speaking  of  “  the  Prince  ”  means 
the  Prince  of  Wales  unless  there  is  something  in  the  context 
to  show  that  he  is  referring  to  some  other  prince.  This  usage 
of  the  term  in  P  becomes  important  when  we  reach  the  later 
history,  since  there  too  we  find  persons  bearing  the  title  “  the 
priest  ”  who  obviously  stand  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  phrase  “Aaron  the  high  priest  ”  is  entirely  unknown  to  P. 
Where  the  high  priest’s  name  is  given,  the  only  qualifying 
apposition  possible  in  his  usage  is  “  the  priest.” ' 

On  a  survey  of  the  evidence  as  to  priests  certain  points 
emerge  which  are  material  to  the  present  discussion.  The 
position  of  the  priests  is  very  different  to  that  of  the  Levites. 
If  we  ask  why  the  priest  is  so  holy,  the  answer  appears  to  be 
that  he  is  made  so  by  the  combination  of  two  qualifications  — 
the  Divine  choice  and  his  consecration.  The  Levites,  it  must 

*It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  explain  a  little  discrep¬ 
ancy  In  the  Massoretic  text  It  is  said  that  in  some  passages  (e.g. 
EJx.  xxlx.  7;  Lev.  xxl.  10,  12)  only  the  high  priest  is  anointed, 
while  in  others  all  sons  of  Aaron  undergo  this  rite.  It  is  the  case 
that  the  high  priest  alone  Is  anointed  in  some  passages.  The  trou¬ 
ble  has  arisen  partly  through  a  confusion  between  sprinkling  and 
anointing,  and  partly  through  textual  corruption.  The  critical 
case  is  set  out  on  page  251  of  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,  vol.  1.  Of 
the  passages  that  give  trouble,  Numbers  Hi.  3  was  unknown  to 
Lucian,  in  Exodus  xxviii.  41  the  words  “  and  thou  shalt  anoint 
them  ”  are  not  in  the  Vulgate,  nor  are  the  material  words  of 
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be  remembered,  were  not  consecrated,  only  purified,  and  in 
their  case  P  contains  no  Divine  command  enabling  them  to 
perform  the  duties  of  priests.  With  regard  to  the  priestly 
tasks  the  legislation  wears  a  twofold  aspect.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  given  primarily  for  the  .wilderness  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  conditions  of  the  time.  On  the  other  much  of  it  was 
intended  to  continue  after  the  conquest.  Two  features  call 
for  special  notice  —  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  to  the  post¬ 
conquest  conditions  and  the  signs  of  date. 

If  we  turn  to  Leviticus  xiii.  f.  we  shall  find  laws  dealing 
with  leprosy.  Let  us  test  the  application  of  these.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  earlier  chapter  we  read  that  a  man  who 
has  certain  symptoms  is  to  be  brought  unto  Aaron  the  priest 
or  unto  one  of  his  sons.  Then  follow  rules  for  inspecting  and 
isolating  the  patient.  Remembering  that  on  the  critical  the¬ 
ory  P  assumes  the  capital  at  Jerusalem  as  self-evident  and  the 
priests  as  concentrated  there,  we  must  ask  how  such  provis¬ 
ions  were  to  work  after  the  conquest.  During  the  desert 
period  nothing  could  have  been  simpler;  but  what  was  to 
happen  when  the  Israelites  dwelt  all  over  Canaan  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Dan?  Nay  more,  how  could  such  regulations  con¬ 
ceivably  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  sane  man  during  or  after 
the  exile  when  the  bulk  of  the  Israelites  were  in  Babylonia 
and  there  were  important  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt  and  else- 

Exodus  xl.  13,  15.  In  Leviticus  vii.  35  a  Septuagintal  MS.,  the 
Ethlopic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  omit  “  anointing  portion  ”  before 
“his  sons.”  On  the  other  hand.  Exodus  xxlx.  21  prescribes  sprink¬ 
ling,  which  is  quite  a  different  rite  to  anointing,  Leviticus  viil.  30 
narrates  the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  and  Leviticus  x.  7  pre¬ 
sumably  refers  to  this.  There  remains  only  Exodus  xxx.  30.  In 
view  of  xxix.  7  and  all  the  other  passages,  it  is  most  probable  that 
we  have  here  some  slight  corruption  that  cannot  be  corrected  from 
the  LXX  or  the  Vulgate.  “And  his  sons”  may  easily  be  a  gloss, 
and  the  words  “  and  thou  shalt  sanctify  them  ”  may  have  come  in 
from  the  preceding  verse  by  dittography. 

Vol.  LXVII.  No.  267.  9 
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where?  And  if  the  theory  is  absurd  when  it  is  applied  to 
men,  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  read  of  leprous  garments 
(Lev.  xiii.  47  ff.)  ?  Was  a  man  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from 
Babylonia  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  a  priest  about  a  doubtful 
garment?  And  what  about  the  leper’s  offerings  in  chapter 
xiv.  ?  Could  they  conceivably  have  been  intended  for  such 
circumstances?  It  is  easy  to  multiply  such  questions.  Neither 
the  critics  nor  P  can  supply  the  answer. 

Then  we  come  to  a  passage  which  is  expressly  stated  to 
apply  to  the  period  after  the  conquest  (Lev.  xiv.  33-53).  It 
deals  with  houses  that  are  leprous.  The  owner  is  to  notify 
the  priest,  and  the  latter  is  to  come  and  inspect  the  house.  In 
certain  eventualities  he  will  then  shut  up  the  house  and  return 
on  the  seventh  day.  Clearly  this  is  not  a  duty  that  could  have 
been  discharged  for  the  whole  country  immediately  after  the 
conquest  by  the  descendants  of  Aaron.  It  postulates  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  priests  either  in  or  within  reasonable  distance  of  every 
“  city.”  It  contemplates  a  far  larger  body  of  priests  than  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  could  have  been  for  some  time  after  the 
conquest,  and  it  demands  purificatory  rites  over  running  wa¬ 
ter  which  are  obviously  designed  to  be  practicable  for  those 
who  might  be  at  a  distance  from  the  religious  capital. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  examination  of  the  laws. 
What  has  been  said  in  the  case  of  leprosy  applies  {mutatis 
mutandis)  to  other  portions  of  P:  and  the  antiquity  of  that 
document  and  the  incompleteness  of  its  priestly  staff  become 
evident  here  as  elsewhere.  Yet  there  is  one  point  that  helps 
to  explain  much  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  priesthood 
—  I  refer  to  the  portion  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  case  of  statutory  individual  sacrifices  by  the 
sacrificant  himself.  Few  readers  of  Leviticus  i.  consider  how 
clearly  it  mirrors  early  and  simple  conditions.  It  is  true  that 
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the  LXX  makes  the  priests,  and  not  the  sacrificant,  kill  the 
victim;  but  the  correctness  of  the  Massoretic  text  is  proved 
by  iii.  2,  where  the  plural  is  impossible.  Now  turn  to  1  Kings 
viii.  63,  where  we  read  of  Solomon’s  enormous  sacrifice.  How 
could  this  ritual  possibly  be  applied  to  such  a  case?  It  may 
be  objected,  with  reason,  that  this  sacrifice  of  Solomon’s  was 
entirely  exceptional.  Yet,  while  this  may  readily  be  granted, 
two  reflections  suggest  themselves.  With  the  growth  of  lux¬ 
ury  the  upper  classes  would  inevitably  object  to  slaughtering 
and  flaying  the  cattle  personally.  Moreover,  sacrifices  would 
tend  to  grow  in  the  number  of  victims,  and  the  task  would 
become  impossible.  It  is  one  thing  to  slaughter  and  flay  a 
single  animal  with  one’s  own  hand:  it  is  quite  another  to 
slaughter  and  flay  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  five  hundred.  The 
ritual  presupposes  very  simple  conditions.  With  the  growth 
of  luxury  modifications  would  inevitably  have  to  be  introduced. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Levites, 
we  see  that  P  taken  by  itself  is  a  torso,  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  it  represents  the  earliest  age  in  the  national  history. 

The  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  that  we  have  still  to  exam¬ 
ine  will  supply  the  solutions  of  some  of  its  problems. 

PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES  IN  THE  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

The  data  of  JE  are  very  scanty.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  passage  in  the  eyes  of  the  critical  school  is  Exodus  iv.  14, 
where  we  read  of  “Aaron  thy  brother  the  Levite.”  It  is 
gravely  urged  that  this  passage  proves  that  the  Levites  were 
not  a  tribe,  but  a  class  of  persons  of  priestly  skill ;  in  fact,  that 
“  Levite  ”  here  denotes  profession,  not  ancestry.  The  reason 
advanced  is  that  this  phrase  is  addressed  to  Moses,  who  was 
necessarily  of  the  same  ancestry  as  his  own  brother  and  would 
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therefore  not  require  to  be  informed  of  his  descent.  It  is 
sought  to  buttress  this  argument  by  a  reference  to  Judges 
xvii.  7,  where  we  read :  “And  there  was  a  youth  from  Bethle- 
hem-judah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  he  was  a  Levite,  and  he 
sojourned  there.”  This  youth,  it  is  said,  came  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  therefore  when  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  Levite 
we  must  understand  this  of  his  profession.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  youth  “  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ”  was  a  grandson  of  Moses, 
being  the  son  of  Gershom  (xviii.  30).  When  we  read  in  the 
last-cited  verse  “  son  of  Gershom,  son  of  Manasseh,”  in  the 
English  Versions,  we  must  not  be  misled.  The  Hebrew  has 
“  son  of  M  sh  h  ”  (Moses).  The  letter  “  n  ”  was  then  inserted 
by  the  scribes  in  a  suspended  position  to  make  the  name 
“  M  n  sh  h  ”  (‘Manasseh)  out  of  reverence  for  the  lawgiver’s 
memory.  But  the  true  reading  is  “  Moses,”  and  the  youth  in 
question  was  therefore  his  grandson  and  a  descendant  of 
Levi.  Moreover,  xvii.  7  itself  says  as  much.  This  Levite 
“  sojourned  ”  in  Bethlehem.  This  word  “  sojourned  ”  is  the 
technical  word  for  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  had  no 
tribal  lot  like  the  secular  tribes.  How,  then,  comes  it  that  this 
youth  who  was  a  Levite  is  described  as  being  of  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah  ?  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  As  is  well  known,  there 
were  two  Greek  translations  of  the  book  of  Judges  both  of  which 
are  quoted  as  Septuagint.  Now  in  Field’s  Hexapla  ad  loc.  we 
find  two  renderings  of  the  passage  which  in  the  Massoretic 
text  runs  “  from  Bethlehem-judah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.” 
According  to  the  one,  the  text  should  be  “  from  Bethlehem 
the  city  of  Judah  ” ;  according  to  the  other,  supported  by  The- 
odotion,  it  should  be  “  from  the  city  of  Bethlehem-judah.” 
Neither  of  these  two  confirms  the  Massoretic  text,  and  neither 
contains  a  hint  that  Jonathan  was  anything  but  a  Levite  by 
descent.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  arises  from  slight  textual 
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corruption,  and  no  support  can  be  derived  from  this  passage 
for  the  theory  of  professional  Levites. 

If,  now,  we  return  to  Exodus  iv.  14,  we  shall  see  that  the 
hypothesis  is  equally  untenable  there.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  leaps  to  the  eyes.  The  full  designation  of  an  Israelite 
in  the  Mosaic  age  was  “A,  son  of  B,  of  the  tribe  of  X,”  or 
else  “A,  son  of  B,  the  X-ite.”  Aaron  would  normally  have 
been  described  as  “Aaron,  son  of  Amram,  the  Levite.”  In  a 
speech  made  to  Moses,  however,  the  relationship  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  naturally  substituted  for  “  son  of  Amram  ” ;  and  thus  we 
get  “  Aaron,  thy  brother,  the  Levite.”  The  designation  is  no 
more  remarkable  than  “  your  brother  J.  S.”  would  be  in  a 
speech  made  in  our  own  day  to  “  T.  S.”  It  is  true  that  in 
such  a  case  “  your  brother  T-”  would  be  the  more  usual  desig¬ 
nation;  but  everybody  knows,  from  personal  experience,  that 
there  are  occasions  on  which  the  former  style  is  adopted.  To 
assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  phrase  is  to  land  ourselves 
in  a  morass  of  absurdities.  We  know  that  before  the  age  of 
Moses  the  Levites  were  a  secular  tribe,  who,  according  to  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  were  not  in  particularly  good  repute.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  age  of  Moses  *  we  find  that  the  members 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  enjoy  a  sacred  character,  and  in  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Moses,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  early,  poem,  Levi,  the 
priestly  body,  is  a  tribe.  To  postulate  by  the  side  of  the  only 
Levites  we  know,  the  tribal  Levites,  an  otherwise  unknown 
professional  class  termed  “  Levites  ” ;  to  suppose  that  the 
tribe  then  suddenly  acquired  a  sacred  character  (as  shown  by 
the  data  of  J  and  E,  yet  to  be  examined,  and  by  the  correct 
text  of  this  passage  of  Judges),  and  that  these  two  sets  of 

‘Jonathan  is  described  as  a  young  man  in  the  book  of  Judges. 
His  father  Gershom  was  born  before  the  forty  years  of  wandering 
began.  The  episode  of  his  priesthood  to  Mlcah  must  therefore 
have  occurred  only  a  few  years  after  the  lawgiver’s  death. 
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Levites  are  entirely  distinct,  is  to  suppose  a  most  amazing  set 
of  absurdities.  Our  sources  tell  us  of  but  one  kind  of  Le¬ 
vites  —  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  —  and  there  is  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  for  any  other.^ 

Apart  from  the  blessing  of  Moses  (to  be  considered  here¬ 
after),  the  Pentateuchal  passages  regarded  by  the  critics  as 
early  supply  us  with  only  one  reference  to  the  special  charac¬ 
ter  of  Levi  —  Exodus  xxxii.  26-29.  The  text  is  not  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition,  but  there  is  some  question  of  consecration 
and  a  Divine  blessing.  The  testimony  of  Deuteronomy  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  suggest  that  the  text  is  here  in¬ 
complete. 

Of  the  priests  we  learn  but  little  in  JE.  As  has  been  shown 
elsewhere,  “  elders  ”  should  be  read  for  “  priests  ”  in  Exodus 
xix.  22,  24.^  The  theory  that  Joshua  was  a  priest  has  also 
been  demonstrated  to  be  baseless.®  Deuteronomy  x.  6  (E) 
tells  us  that  “Aaron  died,  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in 
the  priest’s  office  in  his  stead.”  This  entirely  agrees  with  P 
so  far  as  it  goes.  It  shows  us  that  Aaron  was  “  the  priest,” 
and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  as  in  P.  Some  of  the 
laws  imply  the  existence  of  a  priesthood,  but  give  us  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  its  composition.  The  passage  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11)  is  really  the  most  valuable  of  all 
these,  but  it  will  be  clearer  when  we  have  considered  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  D. 

*  Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  article  “  the  Levite  ”  in 
such  passages  as  Exodus  vl.  19.  This  merely  shows  that  the  text¬ 
ual  evidence  has  not  been  examined.  Thus  in  this  verse  the  LXX 
and  Vulgate  read  “  Levi,”  not  “  the  Levite.”  In  such  cases  the 
article  is  due  to  later  copyists.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  Hebraists  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
original  between  Levi  and  Levite. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1910,  p.  353. 

*  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  60-70  =  Bibliotheca  Sa¬ 
cra,  July,  1908,  pp.  494-497. 
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This  last  document  takes  up  all  the  threads  that  we  have 
had  to  follow,  and  weaves  them  into  a  consistent  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  whole;  but,  as  already  stated,  it  certainly  suggests  that 
something  has  fallen  out  from  Exodus. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  data  of  Deuteronomy,  we 
must  briefly  recall  the  difficulties  with  which  P  presented  us. 
First,  we  found  a  whole  tribe  of  Levites,  chosen  by  God  but 
not  consecrated,  whose  occupation  would  come  to  an  end  with 
the  conquest,  with  the  result  that  as  soon  as  the  ark  and  tent 
were  located  permanently  at  any  one  spot  they  would  have  no 
duties  to  perform.  Then  we  saw  a  small  body  of  consecrated 
priests  who  could  not  possibly  discharge  the  functions  that 
would  devolve  upon  them  with  the  conquest,  and  we  discov¬ 
ered  laws  which  could  be  administered  only  by  a  numerous 
priesthood  settled  all  over  the  country.  Deuteronomy  also 
knows  such  laws.  It  too  has  a  rite  to  be  performed  locally 
with  priestly  assistance  by  running  water  (xxi.  1-9).  It  too 
contemplates  leprosy  laws  administered  by  priests  (xxiv.  8). 
But  in  both  cases  it  speaks  of  “  the  priests,  the  Levites.” 

When  it  is  carefully  examined  three  points  emerge:  (1)  the 
original  text  of  Deuteronomy  contained  provisions  enlarging 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Levites;  (2)  Deuteronomy  prob¬ 
ably  testifies  to  a  lacuna  in  the  text  of  the  earlier  books;  (3) 
the  general  situation  postulated  is  the  same  as  that  which 
would  have  been  brought  about  by  P,  but  there  are  certain  ap¬ 
parent  discrepancies  which  require  further  notice. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  passage  is  Deuteronomy  xviii. 
6-8.  There  are  various  small  textual  differences  which  are 
unimportant  from  our  present  point  of  view ;  but  there  is  one 
which  changes  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage.  In  verse 
7  three  MSS.  of  Holmes  omit  “  the  Levites,”  and  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  word  is  in  fact  a  gloss  inserted  as  an  explana- 
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tion  by  somebody  who  took  the  late  view  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Law,  and  therefore  found  the  text  difficult  to  understand 
Its  omission  transforms  the  historical  import  of  the  passage 
which  now  runs: — 

“And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel 
where  he  sojoumeth,  and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  soul  unto 
the  place  which  the  Loan  shall  choose;  then  he  shall  minister  in 
the  name  of  the  Loan  his  God,  like  all  his  brethren  which  stand 
there  before  the  Loan.  They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat,  be¬ 
side  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his  patrimony.” 

That  is  to  say,  a  Levite  fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions 
could  minister  like  all  his  brethren,  i.e.  the  sons  of  Aaron  — 
not,  as  the  glossator  thought,  in  an  inferior  ministry. 

To  this  must  be  added  Deuteronomy  xxi.  5 :  “  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  word  shall  be  every  contention  and  every  blow  ” ; 
and  the  passage  in  the  blessing  “  They  shall  teach  thy  judg¬ 
ments  to  Jacob  and  thy  law  to  Israel:  they  shall  put  incense 
in  thy  nostrils  and  whole  burnt-offerings  on  thine  altar” 
(xxxiii.  10).  When  this  is  read  in  the  light  of  Deuteronomy 
xxi.  5  and  xxiv.  8  (assigning  to  “  the  priests  the  Levites  ”  the 
duty  of  teaching  the  leprosy  regulations),  and  taken  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  P  require  for  their 
administration  a  numerous  and  scattered  priestly  caste,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Deuteronomy  in  all  these  matters  sup¬ 
plements  the  earlier  books.  The  joint  effect  of  all  these  pass¬ 
ages  is  to  confer  on  the  Levites  the  power  of  exercising  most 
of  the  duties  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  in  the  Mosaic  age  one  thing  would  be  understood  as  self- 
evident  which  is  not  expressed.  Priests,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  always  consecrated.  In  Judges  we  read  of  Micah’s 
“  filling  the  hand  ”  first  of  his  son  and  then  of  the  Levite. 
Presumably  a  Levite  coming  under  this  law  would  have  to 
undergo  consecration  as  a  matter  of  course  before  approach¬ 
ing  the  altar. 
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This  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Law  is,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  confirmed  by  all  the  data  of  the  earlier  and  later 
prophets.  But  for  the  hagiography,  the  glossators,  and  late 
Jewish  tradition  no  other  view  could  ever  have  obtained.  It 
however  leaves  one  seeming  discrepancy,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  further.  There  is  certainly  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  that,  in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances,  Deuter¬ 
onomy  should  have  modified  the  earlier  provisions  as  to  the 
Levites  which  had  been  given  for  the  period  of  wandering; 
but  trouble  is  made  by  the  language  of  Numbers  xvii.  5  (E.V. 

xvi.  40) :  “  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  there 
shall  not  come  near  a  stranger  who  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron 
to  burn  incense  before  the  Lord  :  and  that  he  be  not  like  Korah 
and  like  his  company,  as  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.”  It  seems  as  if  the  burning  of  incense  alone  were  not  a 
priestly  but  a  high  priestly  prerogative.  In  Exodus  xxx.  1-9 
it  is  Aaron  who  is  to  burn  it  (cp.  Lev.  x. ;  xvi.  12  f. ;  Num. 

xvii.  11  f.  (xvi.  46).  Sometimes  incense  is  used  with  a  meal¬ 
offering,  but  that  is  different  from  the  burning  of  incense  by 
itself.  In  every  case  in  P  —  except  where  persons  are  con¬ 
sumed  for  some  unlawful  use  of  incense  —  it  appears  that  the 
burning  is  to  be  done  by  the  high  priest  only,  and  then  —  as 
it  would  seem  —  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  the  possi¬ 
ble  results  of  a  theophan)\  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  prophy¬ 
lactic  powers.  The  story  of  Korah  is  in  agreement  with  this, 
for  the  “  priesthood  ”  that  he  sought  was  obviously  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  congregation,  not  such  a  position  as  that  occupied 
by  Aaron’s  sons.  This  appears  clearly  from  Numbers  xvi.  3. 
In  view  of  the  language  of  this  verse,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  when  Korah  challenged  the  supremacy  of  Aaron  and 
Moses,  the  test  of  taking  censers  and  burning  incense  before 
the  Lord  was  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
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high-priestly  prerogative  which  could  not  be  exercised  by  any 
lesser  dignitary.  Hence  Numbers  xvii.  5  cannot  be  quoted  as 
conflicting  with  Deuteronomy,  seeing  that  the  latter  book 
clearly  recognizes  “the  priest”  as  holding  an  exceptional 
position.  Deuteronomy  xviii.  1-8  certainly  does  not  place 
any  Levite  in  the  position  of  the  high  priest. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  more  particularly  the  resem¬ 
blances  between  P  and  D,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  at  once 
a  characteristic  of  Hebrew  thought  and  methods  of  expression 
that  bears  very  closely  on  our  subject.  The  Semites  used 
terms  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  to  express  all  kinds  of  rela¬ 
tions  that  would  be  differently  expressed  by  a  modern  West¬ 
ern.  For  instance,  “  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents”  (Gen.  iv.  20)  would  not  be  understood  by  any  reader 
as  meaning  that  he  was  in  a  physical  sense  the  ancestor  of  all 
tent-dwellers.  In  the  case  of  the  Rechabites  the  founder  is 
the  “  father,”  the  members  of  the  sect  are  his  “  sons.”  For 
this  reason  a  Hebrew  would  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  applying 
to  Levites  who  came  under  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy 
xviii.  6-8  legislation  that  was  expressed  to  be  intended  for  the 
“  sons  ”  of  Aaron.  The  fact  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was 
so  intended  for  those  who  were  in  fact  descended  from  Aaron 
would  not  cause  him  any  qualms.  Hebrew  usage  is  too  elas¬ 
tic,  and  the  trouble  that  a  Western  mind  may  feel  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  tribesmen  of  Moses. 

Once  the  points  we  have  striven  to  make  are  clearly  grasped, 
the  resemblance  between  Deuteronomy  and  P  becomes  very 
marked.  “  The  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,”  in  Deuteronomy  xvii.  12,  is  no  other  than  the 
successor  of  Aaron.  The  Levites  are  as  in  P  —  but  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  fresh  provision  is  made  for  them  in  view  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  conquest.  In  both  they  have  no  tribal  inheritance, 
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yet  Deuteronomy  xviii.  8  speaks  of  his  “  patrimony.”  Two 
explanations  have  been  suggested  by  those  who  wish  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  avoid  the  natural  inference  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Levitical  cities.  It  is  said  that  the  phrase  may  refer  to  some 
sacrificial  dues.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  centralizing 
ordinances  of  Deuteronomy  leave  no  room  for  any  local 
priestly  sacrifices,  and  also  the  obvious  impossibility  of  a 
priest’s  selling  aught  that  had  come  to  him  as  a  sacred  due. 
It  is  also  said  that  this  may  refer  to  real  property.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  does;  but  then,  if  Deuteronomy  recognizes  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  spite  of  the  non-possession  of  a  tribal  lot,  the  argument 
against  its  recognition  of  the  Levitical  cities  is  gone.  They 
were  cities  that  could  be  owned  by  members  of  a  tribe  that  had 
no  inheritance  like  its  peers. 

The  resemblance  between  P’s  local  rites  for  leprosy  in  a 
house  and  D’s  local  rites  in  the  case  of  a  man  found  slain  has 
already  been  indicated,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  recognition  of  an  extensive  and  scattered  priesthood  is 
necessitated  by  the  laws  of  P.  Both  documents  recognize 
leprosy  laws  locally  administered  by  a  priesthood,  the  Levit¬ 
ical  carrying  of  the  Ark,  and  the  separation  of  Levi  for  a 
sacred  ministry.  The  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Numbers  that  threatens  death  if  the  Levites  approach 
the  altar  and  the  new  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  xviii.  is  nat¬ 
urally  explained  partly  by  the  new  enactment  itself,  but  partly 
also  by  the  probability  that  Levites  performing  priestly  func¬ 
tions  at  the  religious  capital  would  first  undergo  consecration. 

There  remains  one  point  of  difference  between  Deuteron¬ 
omy  and  P.  The  former  recognizes  a  Levitical  right  of  bless¬ 
ing  which  the  latter  assigns  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  The 
passage  relating  to  the  priestly  blessing  is  at  present  mis¬ 
placed.  Numbers  vi.  22-27  contains  the  command  to  bless. 
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but  in  point  of  fact  we  find  Aaron  blessing  the  people  at  his 
consecration  (Lev.  ix.  33).  As  the  later  chapter  relates  the 
fulfilment  of  commands  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  would  seem 
that  Numbers  vi.  33-37  must  have  been  given  at  the  same 
time  —  before  the  separation  of  Levi.  What  has  already  been 
said  about  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  modes  of  expression 
would  apply  here  too.  The  difficulty  therefore  vanishes.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  open  to  question  whether  there  is  not 
a  lacuna  in  the  text  of  Exodus  or  Numbers,  giving  some  fur¬ 
ther  account  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Levites;  but 
this  must  remain  doubtful.  It  may  be  that  the  general  words 
in  Numbers  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Levites  cover  everything 
that  is  necessary.  In  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  9,  etc.,  we  find 
Moses  and  the  priests  the  Levites  speaking  to  all  Israel.  Pre¬ 
sumably  they  repeated  what  he  said.  If  so,  they  may  have 
repeated  the  blessing  on  occasions  when  Aaron  blessed  the 
people.  But  on  points  like  this  no  certainty  is  possible.  And 
assuredly  when  the  discrepancies  between  Deuteronomy  and 
the  earlier  books  resolve  themselves  into  small  and  doubtful 
minutiae  of  this  kind.  Mosaic  authenticity  is  not  in  danger.^ 


PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES  FROM  MOSES  TO  MALACHI. 

The  data  of  the  book  of  Joshua  add  nothing  fresh  to  our 
information.  This  book,  like  all  the  other  prophetical  books, 
entirely  agrees  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuchal 
laws  that  has  just  been  given.  Phrases  like  “  the  priests  the 
bearers  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ”  alternate  with  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “  the  priests,  the  Levites,  bearers  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord.”  In  many  places  the  text  is  in  an 

^It  is  very  noteworthy  that  in  2  Chronicles  xxx.  27  we  read: 
“And  the  priests,  the  Levites  [several  MSS.  and  versions  “and  the 
Levites  ”]  arose  and  blessed  the  people.”  The  Levites  are  here 
conceived  as  uttering  the  priestly  blessing. 
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uncertain  condition,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  original  MS. 
in  any  way  conflicted  with  the  view  taken  of  the  Pentateuchal 
laws.  One  phrase  deserves  especial  notice,  for  its  complete 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  said.  In  xviii.  7  we  read :  “  for 
the  Levites  have  no  portion  in  your  midst ;  for  the  priesthood 
of  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance.”  Dr.  Carpenter  is  much  puz¬ 
zled  and  assigns  the  verse  to  a  priestly  redactor  of  all  con¬ 
ceivable  figments!  How  on  his  principles  could  a  priestly 
writer  ascribe  the  priesthood  to  the  Levites? 

The  only  other  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  their 
division  of  Joshua  into  sources  the  critics  are  compelled  to 
represent  J  and  E  and  P  and  a  Deuteronomic  writer  as  all 
entertaining  precisely  the  same  conception  —  though  on  crit¬ 
ical  principles  they  ought  to  be  at  hopeless  variance  —  and 
curiously  enough  this  conception  is  precisely  the  conception  I 
have  derived  from  the  Pentateuch.  For  example,  in  iii.  8,  P® 
speaks  of  “  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  ”  —  not,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  the  l.evites.  J  does  the  same  in  verses  13  and  17,  E 
in  verse  14,  and  a  Deuteronomic  redactor  in  iv.  9  and  other 
verses.  After  all,  it  seems  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  means  what  it  says  and  was  so  understood  until  after 
the  exile,  than  to  indulge  in  such  speculations  as  these. 

The  story  of  Jonathan  the  grandson  of  Moses  is  the  only 
important  contribution  of  the  book  of  Judges  to  our  present 
topic.  “  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  will  bless  me,  since  I  have 
a  Levite  as  priest”  (xvii.  13),  clearly  testifies  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  tribe  soon  after  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
textual  question  on  this  narrative  has  already  been  discussed: 
it  remains  only  to  notice  that  the  position  of  the  Levites  as 
well  as  their  character  corresponds  with  the  data  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  idolatry  and  the  separate  shrine  are  regarded  as 
breaches  of  the  Law,  —  as  of  course  they  were.  “  In  those 
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days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  This  significant  comment  was 
perhaps  meant  to  be  enforced  by  the  narrative  of  the  theft  of 
Micah’s  image  —  an  event  that  would  hardly  enhance  the 
prestige  of  such  “  gods  ”  in  the  minds  of  the  readers. 

The  narratives  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  Kings  have  been  much  commented  on  by  the  Chron¬ 
icler  and  the  critics.  As  the  statements  of  the  Chronicler  can¬ 
not  fairly  be  reconciled  with  the  older  sources  for  this  period, 
it  will  be  well  to  leave  them  out  of  account. 

The  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  the  history  of  the 
age  of  Samuel  are  diverse  in  nature  and  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  Some  of  them  need  not;  detain  us  long.  It  is  claimed 
that  sacrifice  is  offered  without  the  intervention  of  a  priest.^ 
This  is  explained  by  the  distinction  between  customary  lay 
offerings  and  statutory  individual  offerings  —  a  distinction 
that,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,^  accounts  for  many  features 
that  give  difficulty.  Another  point  that  need  not  detain  us 
long  is  the  blessing  of  the  people  by  the  kings  (e.g.  3  Sam. 
vi.  18).  The  critics  choose  to  claim  that  they  used  the  priestly 
benediction.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  this.  Indeed 
in  this  passage  we  are  told  that  David  blessed  the  people  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
most  literal  sense,  he  cannot  have  employed  the  priestly  bene¬ 
diction,  for  the  expression  “  Lord  of  hosts  ”  does  not  occur  in 

*  See,  e.g.,  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  p.  128 ;  “  Sacrifice  Is  in  two 
instances  offered,  by  Gideon  and  Manoah ;  but  in  neither  case  is  a 
priest  held  to  be  necessary.  .  .  .  Until  the  cultus  has  become  in  some 
measure  centralised  the  priests  have  no  locus  sta/ndi;  for  when 
each  man  sacrifices  for  himself  and  his  household,  upon  an  altar 
which  he  Improvises  as  best  he  can  for  the  passing  need,  where  is 
the  occasion  for  people  whose  professional  and  essential  function 
is  that  of  sacrificing  for  others?” 

*  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  chapter  vi.  =  Bibliotheca  Sa¬ 
cra,  October,  1909. 
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it.  But,  putting  this  aside,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
this  theory  ?  Blessing  was  a  common  and  graceful  act  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  We  meet  with  many  instances.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  is  Jacob’s  “  in  thee  shall  Israel  bless,” 
etc.,  for  this  passage  demonstrates  the  prevalence  of  the  cus¬ 
tom.  In  this  very  chapter  we  read,  two  verses  later,  that 
David  returned  to  bless  his  household  (vi.  20).  Would  any¬ 
body  assume  that  he  used  the  priestly  blessing?  And  if  it  be 
admitted  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
priestly  blessing,  why  should  we  make  such  an  assumption 
when  we  read  of  David’s  blessing  his  people?  What  can  be 
more  natural  or  indeed  more  universal  than  that  a  king  should 
bless  his  people?  There  is  certainly  nothing  here  to  point  to 
any  usurpation  of  priestly  functions.  The  same  holds  good 
with  even  more  force  of  Solomon,  since  in  his  case  we  have 
the  words  of  a  blessing  in  1  Kings  viii.  56  ff. 

More  important  is  the  argument  based  on  three  passages 
that  appear  to  show  that  non-Levitical  persons  were  priests. 
In  each  case  the  textual  evidence  proves  that  there  is  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  these  is  2  Samuel  viii.  18.  The  Massoretic 
text  has  “  and  the  sons  of  David  were  D'jna,  i.e.  priests.”  It 
is  curious,  if  this  is  the  case,  that  the  statement  does  not  fol¬ 
low  17a,  where  we  are  told  that  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
priests;  but  that  is  not  the  only  suspicious  circumstance.  The 
Chronicler  (1  Chron.  xviii.  17)  paraphrases  “first  to  the  hand 
of  the  king,”  which  looks  as  if  they  held  some  office.  Now 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  LXX,  which  here  reads  aidarchs  — 
a  word  we  might  suitably  render  “  chamberlains.”  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  might  be  a  paraphrase,  but  another 
passage  proves  that  it  represents  a  genuine  Hebrew  variant. 
In  1  Kings  ii.  some  of  our  Septuagintal  authorities  have 
preserved  a  list  of  officers  that  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
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It  appears  that  at  that  time  Benaiah  son  of  Jehoiada  was 
iwi  rri%  avkap^M^  fcal  evl  tov  irkivdeiov,  “  over  the  aularchy 
and  over  the  brickmaking  ”  (LXX,  3  Kingdoms  ii.  46h).  It  is 
not  possible  to  claim  that  he  was  “  over  the  priesthood  and  over 
the  brickmaking,”  and  it  therefore  appears  that  the  Septuagintal 
aularchs  does  in  fact  represent  some  secular  Hebrew  office 
Further,  the  notes  on  2  Samuel  viii.  18  in  Field’s  Hexapla  prove 
corruption.  According  to  one  of  these,  Symmachus^  read 
ff’XpXdt^ovre^^  which  means  “  at  leisure.”  This  makes  no  sense, 
but  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  rendering  of  D'Jna,  and  proves  that 
this  translator  knew'  a  different  text.  A  footnote  quotes  a 
scholiast  as  saying  that  Theodotion  had  r^v  Kardaramv 
exovret  rrj^  ^aai\iK^<i  ot#ctav,  while  in  Chronicles  he  rendered 
hofiecTiKoi,  Both  these  point  to  a  Hebrew  word  meaning 
“  chamberlains,”  and  suggest  that  our  present  text  of  Chron¬ 
icles  is  a  gloss  to  the  rare  earlier  word  which  was  used  by  the 
Chronicler  as  well  as  in  Samuel.  For  these  reasons  it  appears 
certain  that  the  Hebrew  is  corrupt.  Possibly,  as  Hitzig  and 
Cheyne  have  conjectured,*  we  should  read  for  D'jna,  com¬ 
paring,  for  this  use  of  the  word,  Isaiah  xxii.  15. 

The  next  passage  is  2  Samuel  xx.  26 :  “  and  also  Ira  the 
Jairite  w  as  priest  to  David.”  That  we  are  dealing  in  this  case 
with  a  genuine  priest  is  proved  by  the  phrase  “  and  also  ”  at¬ 
taching  to  the  mention  of  the  priests  in  the  preceding  verse. 
The  Syriac,  however,  instead  of  “  the  Jairite,”  has 
“  the  Jattirite  ” ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Lucianic  LXX, 
which  had  the  same  letters,  and  by  xxiii.  38.  Jattir  was  a 
priestly  city  (Josh.  xxi.  14),  so  that  this  notice  is  not  remark¬ 
able. 

^According  to  another  note,  Symmachus  read  “priests,”  but  If 
this  latter  note  Is  correct,  it  only  means  that  o’^oXa^bi/re?  was 
the  reading  of  some  other  translator. 

■See  the  Expositor  (5th  'Series),  vol.  lx.  (1899)  pp.  453-467. 
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Lastly,  we  come  to  1  Kings  iv.  5.  The  Massoretic  text  tells 
us  thafi'^T.  “Zabud”  (there  is  a  variant  Zachur  ”)  son 
of  Nathan  was  1^'"'  “  priest,  friend  of  the  king.” 

Origen  did  not  find  the  word  “  priest  ”,as  part  of  the  Septua- 
gintal  text,  and  added  it  under  an  asterisk.  Thus  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  whether  P3  is  original,  or  has  resulted  from 
'  dittography  of  the  preceding  word  inJ/  Nathan.  Here  again 
the  Septuagintal  list  of  1  Kings  ii.  throws  light  on  the  subject, 
for  we  learn  from  it  that  the  son  of  Nathan  was,  at  the  time 
to  which  the  list  refers,  the  occupant  of  another  secular  office 
—  that  of  counselor  ( LXX,  3  Kingdoms  ii.  46h ;  cp.  Lucian’s 
text  of  ii.  34).  This  had  been  Ahitophel’s  title  (2  Sam.  xv. 
12,  etc.) ;  while  Hushai  the  Archite,  whose  functions  appear 
to  have  been  similar,  bore  the  official  style  of  “  king’s  friend  ” 
(see  especially  1  Chron.  xxvii.  33  f.,  apparently  taken  from  an 
old  source).  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  there  in  fact 
existed  a  secular  office  of  “  king’s  friend,”  and  that  the  LXX 
is  right  in  making  this  the  office  filled  by  Nathan’s  son,  either 
before  or  after  his  occupancy  of  the  kindred  secular  office  of 
“  king’s  counselor.”  Hence  no  support  can  be  derived  from 
these  passages  for  a  legitimate  non-Levitical  priesthood. 

Then  it  is  urged  that  there  were  dealings  with  the  Ark  that 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  Law.  When  the  curtain  first 
rises  on  the  age  of  Samuel  we  find  the  Ark  exactly  where  we 
should  expect  it  to  be,  viz.  at  Shiloh.  That  was  where  it  was 
located  in  Joshua  xviii.  1,  and  that  was  where'  in  the  absence 
of  any  particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  would  presumably 
remain.  We  find  Eli  and  his  sons  in  charge  of  it.  The  book 
of  Samuel  does  not  provide  us  with  a  genealog^y  of  Eli,  but 
from  1  Samuel  ii.  27  we  learn  that  he  was  descended  from 
Aaron.  This  part  of  the  narrative  is  therefore  in  order  (apart 
from  the  question  of  Samuel  to  be  considered  hereafter).  It 
Vol.  LXVII.  No.  267.  10 
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appears  that  the  Ark  did  not  usually  go  to  war  with  the 
forces  of  Israel,  for  it  was  not  till  after  a  defeat  that  it  was 
removed  from  Shiloh  to  take  its  part  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Philistines.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  camp  under  the 
charge  of  two  sons  of  Eli.  So  far  everything  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Law.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  non-Aaronic  Levites 
ought  to  have  carried  the  Ark,  but  this  will  not  bear  investi¬ 
gation.  As  we  have  seen,  these  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  desert  period.  Even  then  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  priests  could  not  bear  the  Ark.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  holier  than  Levites  and  were  allowed  to  do  things  that 
were  not  permitted  to  the  latter.  Thus  they  had  to  cover  up 
the  Ark  and  make  it  ready  for  its  journey  before  the  Levites 
were  allowed  to  come  near  it.  Probably  the  only  reason  why 
the  porterage  of  the  Ark  was  assigned  to  Levites  was  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  priests  available.  At  the  time  the 
arrangements  were  made  only  Aaron  and  his  two  sons  appear 
to  have  been  of  an  age  for  any  service,  and  Aaron  himself  was 
clearly  too  old  to  execute  this  duty.  Moreover  it  appears  from 
the  narrative  that  his  two  sons  had  a  large  amount  of  other 
work  to  perform.  Hence  probably  the  choice  of  Levites ;  but, 
as  this  is  a  case  of  the  work  being  done  by  less  holy  persons, 
it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  descendants 
of  Aaron  from  carrying  the  Ark;  and  of  course,  if  the  view 
taken  above  of  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  be  correct,  the 
two  classes  had  almost  been  fused  into  one. 

A  question,  however,  arises  on  the  part  played  by  Samuel  in 
these  opening  chapters  of  the  first  book  called  by  his  name. 
Vowed  by  his  mother  to  Gk>d,  he  is  brought  to  Shiloh  to  serve 
Eli.  Wellhausen  goes  so  far  as  to  write :  “  Samuel,  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  family,  is  nevertheless  adopted  as  a 
priest”  (p.  130;  cf.  p.  136).  The  details  of  the  narrative 
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that  are  inconvenient  from  the  Wellhausen  point  of  view  are 
ignored.  In  point  of  fact  he  was  brought  soon  after  he  had 
been  weaned.  He  may  have  been  three  or  even  as  much  as 
four  years  old  at  the  time.^  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  priestly  functions  the  boy  can  be  supposed  to  have 
discharged  at  this  mature  age.  Of  course  he  grew  older,  but 
the  little  cloak  annually  brought  by  his  mother  (ii.  19)  shows 
clearly  that  the  whole  narrative  relates  to  his  boyhood.  When 
we  read  (ii.  18)  that  he  ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a 
child,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod,  we  call  to  mind  an  attractive 
picture.  But  that  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  duty  of  ap¬ 
plying  a  little  common  sense  to  the  narrative.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  child  can  have  performed  no  priestly  duties 
whatever,  though  doubtless  he  ran  errands  and  performed 
odd  jobs  for  Eli  as  a  kind  of  page.  Every  reader  must  be 
familiar  with  pages  and  office  boys,  but  nobody  in  our  own 
day  hearing  that  a  boy  served  in  the  consulting-room  of  a 
physician  would  assume  that  he  performed  a  doctor’s  services. 
The  only  positive  information  we  have  as  to  Samuel’s  func¬ 
tions  is  to  the  effect  that  he  slept  in  some  part  of  the  building 
(called  a  temple)  where  the  Ark  was,  and  opened  the  doors  in 
the  morning  (iii.  15).  To  say,  as  Wellhausen  does,  that  he 
sleeps  "beside  the  ark  ”  (p.  131),  or  “  in  the  inner  portion  of 
the  temple  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant”  (p.  130),  is  to 
read  into  the  narrative  something  that  simply  is  not  there. 
What  we  are  told  is  that  he  slept  in  the  temple  in  which  the 
Ark  was.  Unlike  the  wilderness  tent,  this  had  door-valves 
which  had  to  be  opened  from  inside.  As  the  structure  of  this 
house  of  the  Lord  was  entirely  different  from  an  erection  of 
planks  and  curtains,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  some 
accommodation  within  its  precincts  where  the  boy  porter 
^See  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary,  p.  280a. 
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could  sleep  without  penetrating  to  any  place  where  he  could 
not  lawfully  be.  The  later  temples  certainly  had  plenty  of 
chambers  for  various  purposes,  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
there  was  such  a  chamber  or  recess  particularly  provided  for 
the  porter  to  which  the  rays  of  “  the  lamp  of  God  ”  could 
penetrate.  Samuel  may  have  been  a  Levite,  as  the  Chronicler 
says,  or  again  the  vow  made  by  the  mother  and  the  solemn 
surrender  to  God  may  have  had  the  effect  of  consecrating  him 
so  that  he  could  perform  duties  that  could  not  be  discharged 
by  a  layman ;  but  these  scanty  notices  do  not  necessarily  prove 
anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Temple  were  such  as  to  provide  for  the 
presence  of  a  priestly  servant  as  lay  porter.  The  opening  of 
doors  is  not  a  very  exalted  function. 

When  the  Ark  came  back  from  the  Philistines  we  read  of 
various  transactions  that  require  consideration,  but  before 
turning  to  them  I  must  bring  out  one  point.  So  far  as  wc 
know,  the  Ark  had  always  been  under  the  custody  of  the 
house  of  Aaron  till  the  death  of  Hophni  and  Phineas.  When 
David  brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  it  was  under  the  charge  of 
his  two  official  priests  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  and  from  that 
time  forward  till  the  exile  it  was  always  under  the  care  of 
the  priests  of  Jerusalem.  Abiathar  was  a  descendant  of  Eli 
and  therefore  of  Aaron.  Hence  the  only  period  of  irregu¬ 
larity,  if  there  in  fact  was  irregularity,  is  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.  2).  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
this;  because,  putting  things  at  the  very  best  for  the  Well- 
hausen  theory,  we  should  have  to  say  that  twenty  years  of 
irregularity  at  a  time  of  great  national  difficulty  could  over¬ 
rule  the  consistent  and  unquestioned  practice  of  all  the  rest 
of  history,  extending  over  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years. 
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Whether  there  was  irregularity,  and  if  so,  how  much,  is  the 
question  to  be  considered. 

In  1  Samuel  vi.  we  read  that  the  cart  bearing  the  Ark  came 
to  the  field  of  Joshua  of  Beth-shemesh  and  stood  there.  Then 
comes  a  passage  that  presents  difficulties.  It  reads  “  and  there 
was  there  a  great  stone,  and  they  split  the  wood  of  the  cart, 
and  the  kine  they  offered  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord” 
(ver.  14).  A  pause  should  be  made  here  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  narrative  does  not  explain  what  happened  to  the  Ark. 
If  the  Ark  was  transferred  to  the  stone,  as  we  should  expect, 
it  seems  curious  that  a  statement  to  that  effect  does  not  appear 
before  we  are  told  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  cart,  and  of  the 
offering  of  the  men  of  Reth-.shemesh.  The  next  verse  draws 
from  Wellhausen  the  following  comment:  “After  they  [sc. 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh]  have  finished,  the  Levites 
come  up  (ver.  15)  (in  the  pluperfect  tense)  and  proceed  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  lift  the  ark  from  the  now  no  longer 
existent  cart,  and  set  it  upon  the  stone  on  which  the  sacrifice 
is  already  burning ;  —  of  course  only  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
law,  the  demands  of  which  have  been  completely  ignored  in 
the  original  narrative”  (p.  128).  That  the  present  text  is 
impossible  may  be  conceded  at  once;  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  of  the  preceding  verse  does  not  favor  the  hypothesis 
that  verse  15  is  a  mere  gloss.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is 
any  evidence  for  expelling  this  verse  from  the  text.  It  may 
be  a  gloss,  but  it  seerns  much  more  probable  that  the  second 
half  of  verse  14  has  accidentally  suffered  transposition. 

It  may  be  that  the  original  text  of  these  two  verses  ran  as 
follows : — 

“14a  And  the  cart  came  into  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Beth- 
shemite,  and  stood  there,  and  there  was  there  a  great  stone;  15a 
And  the  I^evites  took  down  the  ark  of  the  Ix)Bd.  and  the  coffer  that 
was  with  it,  wherein  the  Jewels  of  gold  were,  and  put  them  on  the 
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great  stone,  14b  and  clave  the  wood  of  the  cart  and  the  kine  they 
offered  up  for  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Loan;  15b  and  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  offered  burnt-offerings  and  sacrificed  sacrifices  the 
same  day  to  the  Lobd.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  by  far  the  least  violent  expedient 
for  dealing  with  the  text,  and  makes  perfect  sense.  As  Beth- 
shemesh  was  a  Levitical  city,  the  presence  of  Levites  causes 
no  astonishment :  and  we  get  rid  of  the  curious  narrative  by 
which  the  cart  is  split  up  and  the  cattle  offered  without  any 
notice  being  taken  of  the  Ark.  The  Wellhausen  treatment  of 
this  passage  leaves  an  extraordinarily  strange  narrative  in 
verse  14,  and  destroys  the  history  that  we  have,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  theory.  That  is  the  first  irregularity  charged  in  the 
history  of  this  period.  Even  if  Wellhausen  were  right  as  to 
the  text  —  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  tittle 
of  evidence  to  that  effect  —  the  circumstances  of  the  return 
of  the  Ark  were  so  exceptional  that  no  general  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  the  occurrence. 

The  next  episode  is  one  on  which  the  Wellhausen  critics 
do  not  love  to  dwell.  It  appears  that  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  treated  the  Ark  irreverently,  and  were  punished 
quite  as  severely  as  would  have  happened  in  P.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Ark  is  here  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Law, 
and  for  this  reason  we  hear  very  little  of  it  from  the  crit¬ 
ics.  Then  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  sent  to  Kiriath-jearim. 
The  men  of  that  place  came  and  fetched  the  Ark,  and 
they  brought  it  “  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  Gibeah 
[hill],  and  Eleazar  his  son  they  sanctified  to  guard  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord”  (vii.  1).  There  it  remained  for  twenty  years, 
and  we  hear  nothing  further  of  it  till  David  fetches  it  (in 
2  Sam.  vi.).  On  this,  two  points  are  made:  (1)  that  the  Ark 
remained  for  twenty  years  in  the  house  of  a  private  individ¬ 
ual;  and  (2)  that  somebody  who  was  not  a  descendant  of 
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Aaron  was  here  sanctified  as  its  keeper.  The  first  point  is 
not  of  much  consequence.  The  building  of  a  suitable  temple 
was  not  something  that  could  be  improvised  in  great  haste  at 
a  time  of  political  confusion.  The  former  abode  of  the  Ark 
had  (as  appears  from  Jer.  vii.  12,  14;  xxvi.  6,  9)  been  de¬ 
stroyed —  presumably  by  the  Philistines  —  and  it  is  probable, 
if  we  discard  the  data  of  Chronicles,  that  the  Mosaic  tent  or 
what  remained  of  it  had  perished.  The  present  narrative  of 
1  Kings  viii.  4  appears  to  refer  to  David’s  tent.  If  it  does 
not,  then  the  Mosaic  Tent  of  Meeting  still  existed  but,  for 
some  reason,  was  not  available  at  Kiriath-jearim. 

The  seat  of  the  Ark  appears,  however,  to  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  importance  even  in  these  twenty  years.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  Hebrew  text  presents  us  with  at  least  three  place-names 
that  are  almost  identical ;  ^33'  Geba,  Gibeah,  Gibeon. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  word  nyna,  Gibeah,  means  “  hill,”  and 
we  get  the  Gibeah  of  Kiriath-jearim.  Further  we  find  ex¬ 
pressions  like  “  Gibeah  of  God,”  “  Gibeah  of  Saul,”  etc.  It 
is  obvious  that  textual  errors  would  necessarily  arise  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  words  so  much  alike,  and  differences  between  the 
Massoretic  text  and  the  Versions  show  us  that  this  was  in 
fact  the  case.  The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  close 
geographical  proximity  of  all  these  places:  Kiriath-jearim 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17)  ;  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  its  Gibeah  must  have  been  near  Gibeon.  According 
to  the  Massoretic  text  of  Isaiah  x.  29,  Geba  and  Gibeah  of 
Saul  were  near  each  other,  but  the  names  are  textually  doubt¬ 
ful.  Geba  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  Gibeon  (ver.  25),  and  the  Gibeah 
of  Kiriath-jearim  (ver.  28)  were,  according  to  the  Masso¬ 
retic  text,  all  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  Gibeon  and  Geba 
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were  both  priestly  cities  (xxi.  17).  Geba,  Gibeah,  and  Gibeon 
were  all  near  Ramah.' 

When  the  facts  are  examined,  one  point  emerges  from  the 
tangle  with  considerable  clearness.  It  is  plain  that  the  Gibeah 
of  God  in  1  Samuel  x.  5  must  be  the  same  place  as  that  which 
is  called  Geba  in  the  Massoretic  text  of  xiii.  3,  where  the  LXX 
and  Targum  have  Gibeah.  There  cannot  have  been  two 
places  of  almost  the  same  name  in  Benjamin,  both  containing  a 
TVJ  (rendered  by  the  R.V.  “garrison”)  of  Philistines.  The 
importance  of  this  identification  is  considerable.  The  hill  or 
Gibeah  of  God  can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  the  Gibeah 
of  Kiriath-jearim  in  Benjamin,  where  was  the  Ark  of  God. 
Other  identifications  may  be  correct :  but  this  one  alone  proves 
that  in  the  view  of  the  Philistines  considerable  importance 
attached  to  the  seat  of  the  Ark.  We  learn  too  from  1  Sam¬ 
uel  X.  that  there  was  a  high  place  there.  Obviously,  even 
during  these  twenty  years,  the  place  where  the  Ark  was,  con¬ 
tinued  to  preserve  no  small  measure  of  religious  and  political 
consequence. 

The  second  point  is  more  serious  —  if  any  point  based  on 
such  fragmentary  information  can  be  deemed  to  be  serious. 
Who  Abinadab  was  we  do  not  know,  except  that  he  lived  on 
the  Gibeah  or  hill  of  Kiriath-jearim.  Dr.  H.  A.  Poels,  a  pupil 
of  Professor  Van  Hoonacker’s,  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  the  subject,  and  published  two  monographs  on  the 
seat  of  the  Ark  in  these  narratives.  Many  of  his  conclusions 
appear  to  me  untenable,  yet  in  dealing  with  these  questions  I 
have  profited  by  his  labors.  A  very  ingenious  conjecture  of 
his  should  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  may  convey  to  some 
minds  the  conviction  that  it  has  failed  to  bring  to  me.  He 
thinks  —  and  Professor  Van  Hoonacker  supports  him  with 
‘Poels,  Le  Sanctuaire  de  Klrjath-Jearim,  p.  41. 
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the  weight  of  his  authority  —  that  for  nw,  “  and  Elea- 

zar  his  son,”  we  should  read  '^3  riNl,  “  and  the  sons  of 
Eleazar.”  The  change  is  very  slight  indeed  and  may  be  cor¬ 
rect.  If  it  be,  there  is  an  end  of  critical  case  on  this  point.  It 
is,  however,  a  mere  conjecture,  and  personally  I  see  no  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  altering  the  present  text.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  Eleazar  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Abi- 
nadab  when  the  Ark  leaves  the  Gibeah :  but  he  may  have  died 
in  the  intervening  twenty  years.  In  any  case  the  data  are  too 
scanty  for  any  certain  inference. 

For,  after  all,  what  does  the  whole  difficulty  amount  to? 
Eleazar,  son  of  Abinadab,  is  consecrated  to  guard  the  Ark. 
Who  Abinadab  was  we  do  not  know.  Dr.  Poels  connects 
him  with  the  family  of  Saul,  but  on  insufficient  evidence.  He 
may  have  been  of  priestly  descent.  Nor  again  do  we  know 
how  or  where  Eleazar  guarded  the  Ark.  The  functions  he 
discharged  may  have  been  such  as  could  be  performed  by  a 
person  of  lay  descent.  The  theory  that  he  slept  in  the  same 
chamber  with  it  is  unsupported  by  evidence  and  is  intrinsically 
improbable.  To  attempt  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion 
on  this  half  verse  of  Samuel  is  to  seek  to  make  bricks  without 
straw. 

With  this  half  verse  our  difficulties  end.  The  narrative  of 
the  bringing  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  is  far  simpler.  First, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  Ark  on  a  new  cart.  Probably 
the  method  of  conveyance  was  suggested  in  part  at  least  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  Ark  had  returned  from 
the  Philistines.  Uzzah  accidentally  touches  it,  and  the  result 
that  we  should  have  expected  from  our  P  follows.  This  epi¬ 
sode,  reinforcing  the  narrative  of  the  great  slaughter  in  the 
field  of  Beth-shemesh,  again  leads  me  to  think  that  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  the  Ark  by  Eleazar  cannot  have  consisted  in  any 
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very  intimate  association  with  it.  The  occurrence  inspired 
David  with  a  natural  fear,  and  the  Ark  was  promptly  deposited 
in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  Much  has  been  made 
of  this,  but  without  reason.^  After  the  episodes  we  have 
noticed,  we  may  infer  with  perfect  certainty  that  Obed-edom 
and  all  his  family  took  very  good  care  not  to  approach  the 
chamber  where  the  Ark  was.  It  is  then  transported  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  the  method  of  carriage  is  changed.  “  When  the 
bearers  of  the  ark  of  the  Lord  had  gone  six  paces  ”  is  the 
phrase  employed  (2  Sam.  vi.  13).  Here  we  have  a  reversion 
to  the  practice  of  carrying  the  Ark.  Why  ?  Surely  because 
it  was  known  that  this  was  the  old  practice,  and  events  had 
shown  that  the  new  method  was  not  safe.  We  are  not  told  in 
Samuel  who  bore  the  Ark,  but  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
this  task  was  discharged  by  duly  qualified  persons.  Thus  the 
only  real  question  on  the  whole  narrative  is  as  to  the  identity 
of  Eleazar  who  —  if  the  text  be  sound  —  discharged  functions 
which  in  the  wilderness  period  would  probably  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  priests  or  Levites.  Our  materials  do  not  enable  us 
to  say  definitely  whether  his  action  was  lawful. 

There  is  one  important  point  made  by  the  critics  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  period  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  main 
sound.  The  facts  about  the  descent  of  Zadok  set  forth  in  the 
second  division  of  the  Hebrew  canon  do  not  agree  with  the 
statements  of  the  Hagiography,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  We  have  seen  that  in 
Deuteronomy  Moses  enacted  that  Levites  going  to  the  central 
sanctuary  were  to  have  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Aaron.  In  the  post-Mosaic  age  we  find  a  Leviti- 

*  Wellhausen’s  statement  that  David  made  Obed-edom  “  it* 
keeper”  (p.  130)  is  one  of  those  little  imaginative  touches  that 
distinguish  this  writer. 
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cal  priesthood.  We  are  now  to  witness  a  further  step. 
Accepting  the  data  of  the  prophets  and  rejecting  the  conflicting 
data  of  the  Hagiography,  we  must  hold  that  God  transferred 
the  high  priesthood  from  the  line  of  Aaron  to  Zadok  and  his 
descendants,  a  family  stated  by  Ezekiel  to  be  Levitical.  Here 
is  the  most  material  passage : — 

And  there  came  a  man  of  God  unto  Eli,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I  did  surely  reveal  myself  [Septuagintal  text]  to 
thy  father’s  house  when  they  were  in  Egypt  as  bondmen  [so  the 
LXX]  to  the  house  of  Pharaoh.  And  I  chose  him  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  be  my  priest,  to  go  up  on  my  altar,  to  burn  incense, 
to  wear  an  ephod  before  me,  and  I  gave  to  thy  father’s  house  all 
the  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel  made  by  fire.  .  .  .  Therefore 
eaith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  I  said  indeed  that  thy  house,  and 
thy  father’s  house,  should  walk  before  me  for  ever:  but  now,  saith 
the  Lord,  Far  be  it  from  me;  for  them  that  honor  me  will  I  honor, 
and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  Behold,  the 
days  come,  that  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm,  and  the  arm  of  thy  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  [or,  according  to  another  possible  pronunciation  of 
the  same  Hebrew  followed  by  the  LXX,  “  thy  seed  and  the  seed  of 
thy  father’s  house,”].  .  .  .  And  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest, 
that  shall  do  according  to  that  w'hich  is  in  my  heart  and  in  my 
mind:  and  I  will  build  him  a  sure  house;  and  he  shall  walk  be¬ 
fore  mine  anointed  for  ever.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every 
one  that  is  left  in  thy  house  shall  come  to  bow  down  to  him  for 
a  piece  of  silver  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  shall  say.  Put  me,  I  pray 
thee,  in  one  of  the  priests’  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  morsel  of  bread  ” 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27-36). 

But  one  priestly  personage  had  received  a  revelation  in 
Egypt,  and  it  was  he  that  was  subsequently  chosen  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  a  priest.  Everything  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  applies,  naturally  interpreted,  to  Aaron  and  his  family. 
Apart  from  the  rationalistic  presuppositions,  the  following 
comments  of  Wellhausen  are  just:  “  Here  it  is  the  house  of 
Eli,  and  of  Eli’s  father,  that  is  the  priestly  family  duly  chosen 
in  Egypt;  contrary  to  hereditary  title,  and  contrary  to  a 
promise  of  perpetual  continuance,  is  it  deposed  at  the  higher 
claims  of  justice.  The  faithful  priest  who  is  to  fill  the  vacant 
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place  is  Zadok.  This  is  expressly  said  in  1  Kings  ii.  27 ;  and 
no  other  than  he  ever  had  ‘  a  sure  house/  and  walked  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  as  its  head  and  ruler  before  the  kings  of  Judah.  This 
Zadok,  accordingly,  belongs  neither  to  Eli’s  house  nor  to  that 
of  Eli’s  father ;  his  priesthood  does  not  go  back  as  far  as  to 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  theocracy,  and  is  not  in  any 
projjer  sense  ‘  legitimate  ’ ;  rather  has  he  obtained  it  by  the 
infringement  of  what  in  a  certain  degree  might  be  called  a 
constitutional  privilege,  to  which  there  were  no  other  heirs 
besides  Eli  and  his  family.  Obviously  he  does  not  figure  as  an 
intermediate  link  in  the  line  of  Aaron,  but  as  the  beginner  of 
an  entirely  new  genealogy  ”(p.  126).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
sons  of  Zadok  as  L.evites  (xli.  46,  etc.)  It  is  antecedently 
probable  that  if  a  man  like  Micah  preferred  to  have  a  Levite 
as  his  priest,  a  king  of  all  Israel  would  not  appoint  a  non- 
Levite:  and,  once  we  look  at  the  other  material  passages  from 
the  standpoint  we  have  now  reached,  we  see  how  they  all  fit  in. 
It  is  striking,  now,  that  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  18-22  speaks  of  the 
covenant  with  “  the  Levites,  the  priests  ”  —  not  with  the  house 
of  Aaron.  Malachi  is  even  more  emphatic,  speaking  of  the 
covenant  with  Levi  (ii.).  From  the  beginning  of  Judges  to 
the  end  of  the  prophetical  writings  we  hear  of  Aaron  only  in 
1  Samuel  xii.  6,  8 ;  Micah  vi.  4 ;  i.e.  in  passages  of  historical 
retrospect ;  we  never  hear  of  his  sons  as  the  priests  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  or  of  the  covenant  with  his  family.  When  the  author  of 
Kings  charges  Jeroboam  with  having  made  priests  of  persons 
who  were  not  fitted  for  the  office  by  descent,  the  complaint 
is  that  he  “  made  priests  from  among  all  the  people,  which 
were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi”  (1  Kings  xii.  31).  Surely 
these  facts  all  point  in  one  direction,  and  in  one  direction  only. 

The  Law  was  understood  as  entitling  all  suitable  Levites  to 
perform  priestly  offices:  and  it  was  known  and  realized  that 
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the  high  priesthood  itself  had  been  transferred  from  the  house 
of  Aaron  to  a  Levitical  non-Aaronic  family  when  Solomon 
deposed  Abiathar  and  appointed  Zadok  in  his  stead. 

What  Zadok  was  before  we  find  him  mentioned  in  David’s 
reign  we  do  not  know.  Possibly  he  had  been  Saul’s  priest  in 
the  later  years  of  the  latter’s  reign.  The  first  king  had  quar¬ 
reled  with  the  house  of  Eli ;  yet  that  he  had  a  priest  appears 
from  the  passage  where  we  read  that  the  Lord  answered  him 
not  with  Urim  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6)  for  their  use  implies  the 
presence  of  a  priest.  But  on  this  point  no  certainty  is  possible. 

There  is  one  verse  in  the  books  of  Samuel  which  is  valuable 
for  our  purpose  because  it  throws  light  on  the  development 
of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  the  verse  already  cited  where  we  read 
that  Eli’s  descendant  shall  come  and  bow  down  before  the 
high  priest  for  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and  ask  for 
one  of  the  priests’  offices  in  order  to  gain  a  living.  This 
shows  us  a  variety  of  priestly  posts,  with  emoluments  attached, 
to  which  the  high  priest  could  appoint.  Contrast  this  de¬ 
veloped  organization  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Pentateuchal 
system,  in  which  we  find  one  high  priest  and  some  assistants 
without  gradations  of  rank  or  payments  in  silver.  Can  any 
candid  inquirer  doubt  which  of  the  two  representations  is  the 
earlier  in  point  of  time? 

In  passing  to  the  books  of  Kings  it  may  be  well  to  say  at 
once  that  the  reference  to  “  the  priests  the  Levites  ”  in  1  Kings 
viii.  4  was  unknown  to  the  LXX,  and  was  probably  not  a  part 
of  the  original  text.  When  this  is  omitted,  the  data  of  this 
period  present  us  with  a  hierarchy  that  is  obviously  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch;  while,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  the  Levitical  descent  of  the  priesthood  is  as¬ 
sumed  as  unquestionable  (1  Kings  xii.  31).  It  is  perhaps  just 
worth  noticing  that  in  1  Kings  ii.  35  the  LXX  has  a  statement 
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that  the  king  made  Zadok  first  priest  instead  of  Abiathar 
Whether  the  additional  words  be  accepted  or  rejected,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  the  true  meaning  of  the 
text. 

The  high  priest  is  often  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings  — 
generally,  like  Aaron  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  simple  title 
of  “  the  priest,”  but  sometimes  with  some  more  elaborate  style. 
Thus  we  read  of  “  Jehoiada  the  priest  and  the  priests  ”  (2  Kings 
xii.  8),  though  he  is  also  called  “  the  high  priest  ”  in  verse  11, 
if  the  text  be  sound.  “Uriah  the  priest”  (xvi.)  is  another 
instance,  while  Hilkiah  is  sometimes  styled  “  the  priest  ”  and 
sometimes  “the  high  priest.”  The  other  references  to  the 
hierarchical  organization  are  even  more  interesting,  though 
they  are  tantalizingly  meagre.  We  read  of  a  second  priest 
(2  Kings  XXV.  18 ;  Jer.  Hi.  24 ;  also  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  if  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Targum  be  sound),  of  certain  guardians  of  the 
threshold  —  three  in  number  —  who  appear  to  hold  high  rank 
in  the  hierarchy  (2  Kings  xxv.  18;  Jer.  Hi.  24;  2  Kings  xii, 
10),  and  of  “elders  of  the  priests”  (2  Kings  xix.  2;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  2;  Jer.  xix.  1,  if  the  text  in  the  last-cited  passage  be 
sound).  All  this  is  a  great  advance  on  the  Pentateuch,  as  are 
also  the  powers  of  the  overseer  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  of 
whom  we  read  in  Jeremiah. 

If  we  except  Ezekiel,  the  most  interesting  passage  relating 
to  the  priesthood  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  this  period 
is  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  18-21.  Significance  attaches  in  particular 
to  the  variants  —  due  either  to  erroneous  interpretations  or  to 
glossators  —  that  have  been  preserved  by  the  Vulgate: 
“  Neither  shall  the  priests  [Vulg.  and  Syriac  add  “  and  ”]  the 
Levites  want  a  man  before  me  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to 
burn  oblations,  and  to  do  sacrifice  [Vulg.  adds  “  and  to  kill 
victims]  continually  ....  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken 
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_ with  the  Levites  fVulg.  adds  “  and  ”]  the  priests  [Syriac, 

inverting,  reads  “  the  priests  and  the  Levites  ”],  my  servants.” 
Now  there  we  have  the  two  views  in  a  nutshell.  To  the  prophet, 
“  the  priests  the  Levites  ”  are  the  ministers  of  God  who  are 
qualified  to  serve  him  at  the  altar  of  the  religious  capital: 
to  later  interpretation,  priests  and  Levites  are  two  separate 
classes:  the  latter  are  occupied  in  killing  victims,  while  only 
the  former  are  qualified  to  discharge  the  higher  duties.  The 
verses  are  lacking  altogether  in  the  LXX,  and  are  for  that  rea¬ 
son  thought  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  a  later  writer.  If  that 
were  so,  it  would  merely  prove  that  the  original  view  survived 
to  a  later  date  than  that  of  Jeremiah.  As  the  priestly  func¬ 
tions  of  Levi  are  fully  recognized  by  Malachi  (ii.  1-9;  ’ii.  3), 
and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  were  also  regarded  as  histori¬ 
cally  true  by  Ezekiel,  it  appears  clearly  that  the  whole  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon  adopts  the  standpoint  of  the 
Law.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  was  merged  in  the  Levitical  by 
the  dispositions  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  high  priesthood  was 
subsequently  transferred  from  the  line  of  Aaron  to  Zadok. 
In  the  organization  of  the  hierarchy  there  was  development 
during  this  period,  but  no  breach,  save  in  the  Northern  king¬ 
dom,  with  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  priesthood  was 
Levitical.  The  duties  of  the  priests  remained  substantially 
what  they  had  been  from  the  Mosaic  age  onwards,  —  the 
charge  of  the  great  central  sanctuary  with  its  national  offer¬ 
ings,  the  performance  of  the  priestly  duties  in  the  case  of 
statutory  individual  offerings,  the  consulting  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  and  the  giving  of  torah.  Amid  modifications  and 
developments  of  details  the  main  outlines  of  the  priestly  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  priestly  duties  remain  unchanged.  Haggai  and 
Malachi  draw  for  us  the  same  picture  of  the  priesthood  as 
Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  One  prophet,  however,  deserves 
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separate  consideration  —  not  because  he  contradicts  our  other 
data,  but  because  special  importance  has  been  attached  to  his 
work  by  the  modern  critical  school.  We  shall  see  that  he  holds 
the  same  views  of  the  course  of  history  as  the  other  authori¬ 
ties  we  have  examined,  but  that  he  also  realized  that  the 
changes  of  circumstances  which  had  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  centuries  called  for  corresponding  changes  in  the  priestly 
organization  and  ritual,  and  that  he  accordingly  propounded 
a  scheme,  not  by  way  of  literary  fraud  but  speaking  in  his  own 
proper  person  as  the  messenger  of  God. 

EZEKIEL. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  was  of  priestly  descent  and  displays 
extraordinary  interest  in  matters  of  priestly  concern.  The 
part  of  his  work  that  most  closely  concerns  us  is  a  portion  of 
the  vision  with  which  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  book 
are  occupied ;  but,  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  P,  we  must  just  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the 
facts  that  are  material  to  this  question.  No  reader  of  Ezekiel 
will  deny  that  there  exists  between  him  and  P  some  very  close 
relationship.  Either  he  has  steeped  his  mind  in  the  phrases 
and  thoughts  of  the  Pentateuch  or  else  he  in  some  way  in¬ 
fluenced  its  composition.  In  considering  which  of  these  two 
views  is  correct  it  is  necessary  to  recall  several  facts. 

Ezekiel  writes :  “  Her  priests  have  done  violence  to  my 
law,  and  have  profaned  mine  holy  things:  they  have  put 
no  difference  between  the  holy  and  the  common,  neither  have 
they  caused  men  to  discern  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean, 
and  have  hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  I  am  profaned 
among  them  ”  (xxii.  26).  This  is  tantamount  to  a  direct  state¬ 
ment  that  Ezekiel  knew  a  law  following  the  very  words  of 
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Leviticus  x.  10  and  other  passages  of  P.^  Other  proofs  are 
provided  by  the  passages  of  earlier  writers  and  Ezekiel  himself 
that  have  been  examined  in  “  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,”  “  Es¬ 
says  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  and  the  present  article,  and 
by  the  internal  marks  of  date  shown  by  P  itself.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that,  but  for  the  long-standing  misconceptions  of  the 
meaning  of  P,  nobody  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  denying 
Ezekiel’s  acquaintance  with  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  vision  several  things  strike  us. 
Ezekiel  omits  to  mention  many  existing  institutions;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  high  priesthood  and  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  such  omissions  cannot  give 
ground  for  an  argument  from  silence,  seeing  that  both  these 
institutions  admittedly  existed  long  before  his  time.  Other 
elements  in  his  proposed  legislation  were  clearly  ideal  and 
could  never  have  been  realized  without  a  miracle.  In  some 
cases  our  information  does  not  suffice  to  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  in  the  prophet’s  mind  when  he  put  forward 
his  plan  for  dealing  with  them.  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  proposed  changes  —  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  sons  of  Zadok  and  the  other  Levites  —  the  reasons 
he  gives  are  so  clear,  and  are  so  convincingly  supported  by  our 
other  information,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  understand  the  work¬ 
ings  of  his  mind. 

In  xl.  45,  46,  he  begins  to  draw  a  distinction  between  “  the 
priests  that  keep  the  charge  of  the  house  ”  and  “  the  priests 
that  keep  the  charge  of  the  altar,  they  are  the  sons  of  Zadok 

‘This  conclusively  refutes  Wellhausen’s  “That  the  prophet 
should  know  nothing  about  a  priestly  law  with  whose  tendencies 
he  is  in  thorough  sympathy  admits  of  only  one  explanation,  —  that 
it  did  not  then  exist”  (p.  124).  Compare,  also,  the  inference  on 
page  123  as  to  the  non-existence  of  “the  systematic  separation  of 
that  which  was  holy  from  profane  contact.” 

Vol.  LX VII.  No.  267.  11 
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that  come  near  from  among  the  sons  of  Levi  to  the  Lord  to 
serve  him  ” ;  and  this  is  continued  in  subsequent  chapters. 
But  the  most  important  passage  of  all  is  xliv.  6-16 : — 

“And  thou  shalt  say  to  the  rebellious,  even  to  the  house  of  Israel, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  O  ye  house  of  Israel,  let  It  suffice  you 
of  all  your  abominations,  in  that  ye  have  brought  in  aliens,  un¬ 
circumcised  in  lieart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  to  be  in  my  sanctu- 
ary,  to  profane  it,  even  my  house,  vehen  ye  offer  my  bread,  the  fat 
and  the  blood,  and  ye  [so  read  with  LXX,  Syriac,  Vulgate]  have 
broken  my  covenant  with  [so  read  with  LXX,  Syriac.  Vulg.]  all 
your  abominations.  And  ye  have  not  kept  the  charge  of  mine 
holy  things:  but  ye  have  set  [read  probably  “them  as,”  changing 
one  letter  of  the  Hebrew,]  keepers  of  my  charge  in  my  sanctuary. 
Therefore  [so  read  with  LXX]  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  No  alien 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  shall  enter  Into 
my  sanctuary,  of  any  alien  that  is  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
But  the  Levites  that  went  far  from  me,  when  Israel  went  astray, 
which  went  astray  from  me  after  their  idols;  they  shall  bear  their 
Iniquity.  Yet  they  shall  be  ministers  in  my  sanctuary,  having 
oversight  at  the  gates  of  the  house,  and  ministering  in  the  house; 
they  shall  slay  the  burnt-offering  and  the  sacriflce  for  the  people, 
and  they  shall  stand  before  them  to  minister  unto  them.  Because 
they  ministered  unto  them  before  their  idols,  and  became  a 
stumbling-block  of  iniquity  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  therefore  have 
I  lifted  up  mine  hand  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  they 
shall  bear  their  iniquity.  And  they  shall  not  come  near  unto  me, 
to  execute  the  ofllce  of  priest  unto  me,  nor  to  come  near  to  any  of 
my  holy  things,  unto  the  things  that  are  most  holy:  but  they  shall 
bear  their  shame,  and  their  abominations  which  they  have  com¬ 
mitted.  Yet  will  I  make  them  keepers  of  the  Charge  of  the  house, 
for  all  the  service  thereof,  and  for  all  that  shall  be  done  therein. 
But  the  priests  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  that  kept  the  charge 
of  my  sanctuary  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  from  me, 
they  ^all  come  near  to  me  to  minister  unto  me,  and  they  shall 
stand  before  me  to  offer  unto  me  the  fat  and  blood,  saith  the  Lord 
God:  they  shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary,  and  they  shall  come  near 
to  my  table,  to  minister  unto  me,  and  they  shall  keep  my  charge.” 

The  ideas  here  set  forth  are  worked  out  further  in  other 
parts  of  the  vision.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  we  have  consid¬ 
ered,  the  prophet’s  meaning  is  sun-clear.  Under  the  old 
system  many  abuses  had  crept  in.  One  that  concerns  us 
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particularly  relates  to  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the  sanctuary. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Pentateuch  expected  the  sacrificant 
himself  to  slay  the  animals  that  he  presented  for  sacrifice  at 
the  religious  capital.  With  the  growth  of  luxury  well-to-do 
people  would  naturally  develop  a  distaste  for  the  functions  of 
a  slaughterer ;  while  the  increase  of  wealth,  with  the  concomi¬ 
tant  increase  in  the  number  of  victims  offered,  rendered  the 
task  impossible.  To  meet  this  and  other  necessities  of  the 
natural  expansion  of  the  sacrificial  organization,  heathen 
hierodules  had  been  introduced.  Ezekiel  held  that  this  and 
other  practices  were  inconsistent  with  the  proper  separation  of 
holy  and  profane.  And  so  he  puts  forward  a  scheme  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  shall  apply  the  Mosaic  principles  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  age.  Among  the  Levites  most  had  been 
faithless:  Ezekiel  therefore  degrades  them  from  their  right  to 
the  full  priesthood  and  provides  that  they  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  temple  slaves  in  certain  necessary  functions.  On  the 
other  hand  the  sons  of  Zadok  had  been  loyal  to  their  charge. 
They  are  therefore  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  full  priestly 
position,  and  Ezekiel  practically  reenacts  —  with  slight  modi¬ 
fications  —  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  as  to  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
this  time  applying  it  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  whom  history  and 
the  Divine  choice  had  set  in  the  place  of  the  descendants  of  the 
first  high  priest.  Other  provisions  (e.g.  xlii.  14;  xlv.  4fT.) 
are  designed  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  dominating 
principle  of  the  legislation  —  the  due  separation  and  safe¬ 
guarding  of  what  is  holy.  The  architecture  is  also  stated  to 
be  inspired  by  this  consideration  (see  especially  xliii.  7  ff.). 
No  doubt  Ezekiel  throughout  borrows  from  the  ideas  of  the 
Pentateuch :  the  idea  of  the  separation  between  the  sons  of 
Zadok  and  the  rest  of  the  Levites  is  suggested  by  the  old 
wilderness  distinction  between  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  sons 
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of  Levi.  His  very  phraseology  is  adopted  from  the  language 
of  P,  though  familiar  expressions  such  as  “  keep  the  charge  ” 
are  invested  with  a  new  meaning  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  and  the  nature  of  the  functions  to  be  performed. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  practical,  Ezekiel’s  legislation  may  be  defined 
as  an  endeavor  to  bring  up  to  date  and  apply  to  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  ideas  of  the  legislation  of  the  wilderness.  The 
need  of  the  reform  was  suggested  by  the  abuses  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  Levites;  its  principles 
were  developed  from  the  ideas  of  the  priestly  legislation;  its 
language  was  borrowed  from  the  Pentateuch ;  its  methods 
were  dictated  by  the  teachings  of  experience.' 


CONCLUSION. 

On  the  view  set  forth  in  these  pages,  the  last  book  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  no  longer  governs  the  meaning  of  the  first,  and 
the  history  follows  an  orderly  and  intelligible  course  from 

^  This  paper  is  already  so  long  that  further  remarks  about 
Ezekiel’s  vision  must  be  compressed  as  much  as  possible.  The  ex¬ 
planation  given  of  the  provisions  as  to  the  Levites  contains  two 
elements:  (1)  that  it  was  designed  to  regulate  circumstances  that 
had  arisen  since  the  time  of  Moses  and  to  remedy  obvious  abuses 
and  defects,  and  (2)  that  for  this  purpose  Ezekiel  followed  as 
closely  as  he  could  the  old  Mosaic  provisions.  Both  these  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  portions  of  the  vision. 

(1)  A  king’s  offering  had  come  Into  existence  in  the  monarchy 
in  addition  to  the  statutory  national  offerings  (2  Kings  xvi.  15). 
Naturally  Moses  had  not  provided  for  this.  Ezekiel  apparently 
regulates  It  in  xlvl.  2,  4-8,  11-15;  for  in  13  f.  the  second  person 
appears  to  have  ousted  the  third  which  is  found  in  several  MSS. 
and  Versions.  I  do  not  think  that  these  offerings  are  identical  with 
the  national  offerings  which,  according  to  xlv.  16  f.,  were  to  be 
provided  by  the  prince  out  of  the  oblation  there  mentioned.  On  the 
contrary,  they  appear  to  be  additional  and  in  substitution  for  the 
king’s  offering,  not  for  the  statutory  individual  offerings  which 
were  instituted  by  the  Pentateuch,  and  (see  Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism,  pp.  200-202)  are  found  in  existence  during  the  monarchy. 
Other  additions  to  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  (e.g.  xlvi.  16-18) 
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Moses  to  Malachi.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  his  family  is 
created  to  provide  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal 
functions,  and  for  the  desert  period  a  tribe  is  set  apart  to  act 
as  sacred  porters  of  the  wilderness  sanctuary.  At  the  same 
time  a  corpus  of  ritual  legislation  is  given,  some  of  which 
applies  only  to  the  age  of  Moses,  while  other  portions,  intended 
for  use  after  the  conquest,  require  for  their  administration,  in 
the  conditions  of  settled  life,  a  numerous  and  scattered  priest¬ 
hood,  such  as  could  not  be  provided  by  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  living  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  On  the  eve  of  the 
entry  into  the  promised  land,  Deuteronomy  enlarged  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Levites  to  meet  the  need  thus  created.  From 
Moses  to  Malachi  every  writer  who  touches  on  the  subject 
recognizes  this  Levitical  priesthood.  The  high  priesthood 
remained  in  the  house  of  Aaron  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  when 
it  was  definitely  transferred  from  Abiathar  to  Zadok  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  it  remained  permanently  in  the  house  of  the 
latter.  Ezekiel,  writing  in  the  exile,  strove  to  purify  the 

are  evidently  also  due  to  post- Mosaic  changes  (this  indeed  applies 
to  xlv.  10  f.).  Probably  many  of  his  other  ordinances  are  intended 
to  meet  later  abuses.  For  instance,  when  one  reads  xlvl.  19-24,  the 
scene  at  Shiloh  in  the  days  of  Ell’s  sons  recurs  to  the  mind,  and 
one  wonders  whether  this  and  other  architectural  details  are  not 
intended  to  insure  improvements  on  the  practice  of  Solomon’s 
temple. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  Mosaic  inspiration.  Van  Hoonacker  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  his  suggestion 
that  the  impracticable  chess-board  division  of  the  land  —  so  im¬ 
possible  in  a  country  like  Canaan  —  was  suggested  by  the  desert 
camp  where,  of  course,  the  Mosaic  pattern  was  feasible  and  natural. 
I  hope,  further,  to  adduce  evidence  on  a  future  occasion  for  holding 
that  the  “king”  of  the  Massoretic  text  was  unknown  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  of  Deuteronomy,  In  which  case  Ezekiel’s  “  prince  ”  would 
be  an  intentional  re\’ersion  to  the  language  of  Moses.  While  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  fully  admitted  that  Ezekiel’s  vision  is  impractica¬ 
ble  and  contains  ideal  elements,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so 
difficult  of  explanation  as  is  commonly  supposed.  ' 
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priesthood  and  the  ritual  from  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in 
Finding  his  inspiration  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  seeking  to 
remedy  the  serious  faults  of  the  organization,  he  put  forward 
a  plan  for  once  more  dividing  the  Levitical  priesthood  into 
two  classes;  the  one  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  Zadok 
who  should  be  priests  of  the  highest  type;  the  other  formed 
by  the  disloyal  Levites,  who  should  discharge  a  lower  ministry. 
In  many  respects  his  scheme  influenced  the  course  of  history, 
and  we  find  that  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  priests  and  Levites,  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
sons  of  Zadok  were  alone  recognized  as  priests.  The  national 
misfortunes  had  put  a  new  spirit  into  the  people.  A  study  of 
the  Law  in  its  entirety,  including  even  the  most  technical  parts, 
began  to  spread  in  non-priestly  circles.^  The  destruction  of 
Kingdom  and  Temple  had  put  an  end  to  the  period  in  which 
new  precedents  were  readily  created  to  meet  fresh  needs.  It 
had  also  dispersed  the  central  body  of  priests  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  the  line  of  interpreters  of  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  This  task  now  fell  to  men  who  were  not  equally 
in  touch  with  the  original  living  tradition,  and  might  be  largely 
theorists  not  particularly  fitted  by  their  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  to  solve  the  problems  that  arose.  The  results  were 
curious.  On  the  one  hand  men  regarded  the  Torah  as  con¬ 
taining  unchangeable  rules  that  were  applicable  to  their  own 
day:  on  the  other  they  were  confronted  with  institutions 
(such  as  the  Nethinim  and  the  children  of  Solomon’s  servants) 
that  were  long  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Moses,  and  with  needs 
for  which  the  Torah  did  not  provide.  The  creative  period  was 
over;  it  only  remained  to  modify  under  the  guise  of  explain- 

^  Originally  the  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  intended 
to  reach  the  people  only  through  the  teaching  of  the  priests.  Even 
Ezekiel  (xliv.  23)  held  this  view  as  completely  as  Moses  and  the 
other  prophets. 
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ing.  Accordingly  there  arose  a  system  of  interpretation  which 
read  the  Law  in  the  light  of  circumstances  for  which  it  was 
never  intended,  and  put  into  its  provisions  meanings  that  had 
not  been  contemplated  by  the  Lawgiver.  The  chain  of  living 
tradition  and  formative  precedent  had  been  snapped  by  the 
exile:  the  work  of  Ezekiel  had  tended  to  direct  the  current  of 
religious  progress  into  the  new-old  channels  that  seemed  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  period  by  the  devices  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  ordinances :  the  labors  of  the  scholarly  interpreters  of  the 
Law  —  the  scribes  —  did  the  rest.  These  factors  brought  into 
existence  the  non-Mosaic  Mosaism  with  which  we  meet  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles  and  in  the  glosses  on  the  text  of  the 
earlier  books. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  ;  or,  Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments.  By  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England.  Re- 
edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  Louis  O’Donovan 
S.T.L.,  preceded  by  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
James  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  8vo.  Pp.  479. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers,  Print¬ 
ers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See. 

This  book  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  is  often  thought  to  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  influence  or  circulation.  But  the  new  edition  issued  by 
Mr.  Donovan  mentions  eighteen  editions  of  the  original  which 
he  has  traced  out,  and  eleven  editions  of  translations  into 
English,  German,  and  French.  This  last  edition  is  issued  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  in  reclaiming  Non-Catholics 
to  the  fold.  It  is  a  work  of  scholarship,  having  full  introduc¬ 
tions,  containing  all  the  documents  which  are  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  proper  setting  of  the  work,  such  as  the  oration 
of  Mr.  John  Clarke  upon  presenting  the  work  to  the  Pope, 
the  Pope’s  Bull  conferring  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  such  other  discussions  —  of  the  authorship  of  the 
“  Assertio,”  of  the  editions  and  versions,  of  the  intention  of 
the  Pope  in  creating  the  title  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  of 
the  effects  of  the  “  Assertio  ”  —  as  are  required  for  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  place  of  the  book  in  history.  An  extensive 
bibliography  is  also  added.  It  is  a  service  which  scholars  will 
appreciate  that  the  interesting  treatise  of  Henry  has  been 
made  accessible  again. 

But  with  all  the  care  and  faithfulness  with  which  this  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  prepared,  it  illustrates,  as  no  book  can  better, 
the  essential  difference  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant  scholarship.  The  element  of  historical  criticism  is  en¬ 
tirely  lacking.  There  is  no  effort  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
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Luther’s  performance,  or  to  bring  out  its  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
ception  and  treatment.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  book  is  the 
dogmatic  rather  than  the  historical.  There  is  no  “  worth  ”  in 
Luther’s  labors  in  the  Catholic  estimation.  It  is  all  bad;  and 
this  is  the  silent  assumption  of  the  whole  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  criticism  of  Henry’s  work  is  aflForded  us,  no  intima¬ 
tion  that  it  has  peculiarities,  no  note  of  any  advance  upon 
previous  writers  even  from  the  dogmatic  standpoint,  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that,  whatever  value  it  may  have  had  in  1521,  it  may 
be  less  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  own  time.  “No  Catholic 
could  write  a  more  orthodox  treatise,’’  says  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
his  Introduction;  and  Henry  “has  unfolded  [his  argument]  in 
as  Catholic  a  manner  as  St.  Thomas  ....  could  have  done  ” ! 
The  Catholic  Church  is  absolutely  right,  and  her  doctrines 
with  their  explanation  and  defense  have  always  been  just 
what  they  are  now.  The  infallible  and  unchangeable  church 
appears  before  us,  in  the  presence  of  which  historical  criti¬ 
cism  is  an  impertinence.  How  different  all  that  is  from  the 
atmosphere  of  liberty  and  investigation ! 

Letters  to  his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X.  By  a  Modernist. 
12mo.  Pp.  XX,  280.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.  1910.  $1.25. 

If  the  assertions  of  the  author  of  these  letters  are  as  erro¬ 
neous  when  treating  of  the  Papacy  as  they  are  when  trying  to 
enlighten  us  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
a  worthless  production.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  “  Modernists  ”  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  ruin¬ 
ing  their  cause  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
destructive  critics,  who  practically  deny  all  special  revelation. 
Modernism  is  only  another  name  for  Rationalism. 

The  Facts  of  Faith.  By  Charles  Edward  Smith,  D.D., 
author  of  “  Baptism  in  Fire,”  “  The  World  Lighted.”  16mo.' 
Pp.  90.  Boston;  Sherman,  French,  and  Company.  1910. 

A  very  useful  collection  of  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed 
and  which  prove  the  Bible  to  be  a  book  of  historic  truth. 
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The  Nicene  Creed:  A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.  By  J.  J.  Lias,  M.  A.,  Chancellor  of  Llandaff 
Cathedral;  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Edward’s,  Cambridge- 
Hulsean  Lecturer,  and  Preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal* 
Whitehall ;  author  of  “  Principles  of  Biblical  Criticism  ’’ 
“  The  Atonement,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  444.  London :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Company,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1910. 

It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times  that  there  is  a  call  for  a 
new  edition  of  such  a  sterling  defense  and  exposition  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  Chancellor  Lias  has  provided  in  this  conven¬ 
ient  and  closely  packed  volume.  But  there  was  little  need  of  a 
revision.  The  original  work  was  done  for  all  time.  It  was 
well,  however,  to  preface  the  volume,  as  he  has  done,  with  a 
detailed  answer  to  the  carping  criticism  of  a  narrow-minded 
reviewer  who  strikingly  illustrates  what  a  show  of  learning 
a  critic  may  make  by  the  exaggeration  of  microscopical  de¬ 
fects,  and  even  of  supposed  defects  which  are  not  in  the  book 
but  in  the  reviewer’s  blurred  vision.  A  proper  exposition  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  sufficient 
treatise  on  systematic  theology,  as  well  as  a  history  of  a  most 
important  period  of  the  church. 


Koptisch-gnostische  Schriften.  Erster  Band.  Herausge- 
geben  von  Carl  Schmidt.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung. 

This  volume  contains,  besides  an  introduction  describing 
the  Codex  Askewianus  and  the  Codex  Brucianus,  translations 
of  (1)  the  “  Pistis  Sophia”;  (2)  “Die  beiden  Bucher  des 
Jeu,”  supplemented  by  two  fragments  of  Gnostic  prayers  and 
“  Fragment  iiber  den  Durchgang  der  Seele  durch  die  Arch- 
onten  des  Weges  der  Mitte  ” ;  and  (3)  “  Unbekanntes  altgnos- 
tisches  Werk.” 

The  “  Pistis  Sophia  ”  acquires  special  interest  at  the  present 
time  from  the  use  which  Professor  Rendel  Harris  has  made  of 
it  in  the  preparation  of  his  recent  volume,  “  The  Odes  and 
Psalms  of  Solomon.”  The  Gnostic  strain  which  runs  through 
the  work  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  much  of  the 
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mysticism  of  recent  times,  and  shows  much  affinity  with  the 
writings  ascribed  to  the  apostle  John.  The  early  use  made  of 
these  hymns  and  their  similarity  to  the  Johannine  teachings 
may  well  be  made  to  form  an  argument  for  the  early  date  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

■  “  Die  beiden  Bucher  des  Jeu  ”  contains  a  large  number  of 
curious  cabalistic  diagrams,  making  it  a  production  of  unique 
interest. 

As  in  all  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  this  is  supplied 
with  a  full  list  of  subjects  discussed  and  of  texts  of  Scripture 
illustrated,  making  it  invaluable  to  a  complete  theological  li¬ 
brary. 

The  Self-Revelation  of  Our  Lord.  By  J.  C.  V.  Durell, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Rotherhithe ;  Late  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge ;  author  of  “  The  Historic  Church.”  8vo.  Pp. 
xxviii,  224.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imp. 
1910.  $2.00,  net. 

In  this  learned  but  readable  volume  the  author  ably  defends 
the  traditional  views  concerning  the  development  of  Christian¬ 
ity  during  the  first  century,  and  successfully  answers  Har- 
nack’s  rash  speculations  concerning  the  date  and  character  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Chapter  IV.  is  especially  interesting  in 
tracing  out  the  probable  manner  in  which  the  virgin  birth  of 
Christ  became  known.  Up  to  about  60  a.d.,  Jesus  seems  to 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph. 
Probably  it  was  due  to  Luke’s  investigations  that  the  truth 
was  ascertained  from  the  inner  circle  of  Christ’s  followers, 
principally  Mary  herself.  Not  until  after  her  death  would  the 
announcement  appropriately  be  made.  Naturally  it  would  be 
during  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  that  he  would  obtain 
the  information  following  the  careful  investigations  of  Luke  at 
about  that  time.  The  volume,  while  characterized  by  various 
ingenious  speculations  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  main  a  direct  and 
forcible  defense  of  the  things  which  the  church  has  from  the 
beginning  believed  to  be  true  concerning  the  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 
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Medical  Men  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Robert  N 
Willson,  M.D.  12mo.  Pp.  157.  Philadelphia:  The  Sun¬ 
day  School  Times  Company.  1910. 

When  Christ  came,  the  world  was  growing  old.  Not  only 
had  art  and  morals  decayed,  but  many  other  things,  among 
them  medicine.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome  she  was  entirely 
without  physicians.  The  medical  art  of  Greece  was  but  an 
imperfect  imitation  of  that  which  had  perished  in  Egypt.  The 
sanitary  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  remain  the  admiration  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  present  day.  The  coming  of  Christ 
revived  interest  in  the  sick  and  sorrowing.  It  is  significant 
that  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  and  the  writer  of  the  Third 
Gospel,  was  a  physician.  So  clearly  characteristic  is  his  med¬ 
ical  language,  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  convincing 
evidences  of  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  present  volume  sets  all  this,  and  much  more,  in 
clear  light,  and  is  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  instructive 
reading. 

The  Mystery  of  Three:  A  Bible  Study.  By  E.  M.  Smith, 
author  of  “The  Zodia.”  12mo.  Pp.  157.  London:  Elliot 
Stock 

The  Mystery  of  Seven:  A  Study  of  Silent  Analogies  in 
Scripture.  By  E.  M.  Smith,  author  of  “The  Zodia”  and 
“  The  Mystery  of  Three.”  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  161.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 

The  symbolic  significance  of  the  numbers  seven  and  three 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  speculation  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  reader  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  of 
interest  and  much  to  aid  him  in  the  proper  interpretation  of 
Scripture  language.  The  subject  is  one  which  no  devout  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Bible  can  afford  to  ignore. 

The  Zodia:  or.  The  Cherubim  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Cheru¬ 
bim  in  the  Sky.  By  E.  M.  Smith.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo.  Pp.  XV,  376.  London :  Elliot  Stock.  6s. 

A  volume  packed  with  curious  information  concerning  the 
symbolism  of  the  Cherubim,  a  subject  which  under  the  au- 
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thor’s  treatment  becomes  invested  with  unexpected  interest 
and  importance.  The  Bible  cannot  be  fully  understood  with¬ 
out  careful  study  of  the  forms  of  thought  under  which  its 
great  truths  are  presented.  Bald  prose  cannot  convey  all 
spiritual  meaning.  The  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  unique  astronomical  illustra¬ 
tions. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff. 
Volume  V.  Part  II.  The  Middle  Ages  from  Boniface 
VIII.,  1294,  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  1517.  By 
David  S.  Schaff,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburg.  8vo.  Pp. 
xiii,  795.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1910. 
$3.25,  net. 

This  volume  completes  the  history  of  the  Chiirch  in  .the 
Middle  Ages,  and  thus  fills  what  has  been  an  unfortunate 
blank  to  the  generality  of  English-speaking  readers.  The 
author  well  says :  “  Without  the  mediaeval  age,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  would  not  have  been  possible.  Nor  is  this  statement  to 
be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  reaching  a 
land  of  sunshine  and  plenty  after  having  traversed  a  desert. 
We  do  well  to  give  to  St.  Bernard  and  Francis  d’Assisi,  St. 
Elizabeth  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Gerson,  Tauler  and  Nic¬ 
olas  Cusa  a  high  place  in  our  list  of  religious  personalities, 
and  to  pray  for  men  to  speak  to  our  generation  as  well  as  they 
spoke  to  the  generations  in  which  they  lived  ”  (p.  vii). 

The  chapters  are  as  follows :  “  The  Decline  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  Avignon  Exile.  A.D.  1294-1377  ” ;  “  The  Papal 
Schism  and  the  Reformatory  Councils.  1378-1449  *’ ;  “  Lead¬ 
ers  of  Catholic  Thought  ” ;  “  The  German  Mystics  ” ;  “  Re¬ 
formers  before  the  Reformation  ” ;  “  The  Last  Popes  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  1447-1521  “  Heresy  and  Witchcraft”;  “The 

Renaissance  ” ;  and  “  The  Pulpit  and  Popular  Piety.”  Those 
on  “  The  German  Mystics  ”  and  “  Heresy  and  Witchcraft  ” 
are  specially  interesting.  An  ample  Index  completes  a  work 
of  monumental  importance,  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
American  scholarship. 
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The  Person  of  Christ;  Being  a  Consideration  of  the  Horn 
iletic  Value  of  the  Biblical  View  of  the  Nature  of  that  Per' 
son.  By  Edward  H.  Merrell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lately  Presi^ 
dent,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Ripon  College.  12mo' 
Pp.  192.  Oberlin,  Ohio :  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company.  1910 
90  cents,  net. 

As  the  author  of  this  book  well  says,  the  most  important 
question  that  can  be  asked,  is,  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?” 
and  the  next  most  important  is  this :  “  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?”  for  on  the  answer  to  one  depends  the  solution  of  the 
other.  Unless  Christ  holds  the  central  place  in  our  thinking, 
salvation  becomes  something  chimerical,  a  riddle  with  a  vac¬ 
uum  at  both  ends,  nothing  to  be  saved  from  and  nothing  to  be 
saved  to.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  of  the  times  that  theologians 
are  coming  back  to  Christ,  and  even  the  extreme  “  liberal  ” 
school  recognize  the  “  Jesus  cult  ”  as  something  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  This  little  book  is  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  withal 
scriptural  statement  of  the  evangelical  position  on  the  person 
of  Christ.  Its  arguments  are  clear,  well  arranged,  and  un¬ 
answerable.  While  scholarly,  it  is  not  too  recondite  and  tech¬ 
nical  to  be  understood  by  the  average  reader.  It  will  fill  a 
long  felt  want,  and  among  the  multitude  of  books  relating  to 
our  Saviour  will  become,  in  our  opinion,  a  standard  authority 
on  this  most  important  subject.  The  chapters  that  seem  to  us 
of  special  interest  and  value  are  those  on  “  The  Book,”  “  Re¬ 
demption,”  and  “  The  Kingdom.”  The  book  is  packed  full  of 
meat,  and  every  chapter  is  of  great  interest.  j.  h.  b. 


The  Biblical  Account  of  the  Creation,  shown  to  be  in 
Accordance  with  the  Discoveries  of  Science.  By  Magnus 
Sabiston.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  262.  New  York:  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  studied  with  great  care 
God’s  revelation  both  in  nature  and  in  the  Bible,  and  believes 
he  has  found  a  harmony  between  the  two  books  which  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  which  proves  the  Bible  to  be  divine.  Some  of  his 
efforts  at  harmonizing  the  two  revelations  are  very  striking 
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if  not  convincing.  For  example,  he  finds  in  the  three  Hebrew 
words  used  to  describe  the  creation  of  vegetable  life  evidence 
of  the  common  origin  of  species  and  of  their  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  from  one  another.  According  to  his  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  “  The  whole  work  of  the  creation  was  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  the  laws  of  nature  now  in  operation  ”  (p.  30). 
The  extent  to  which  the  author  resorts  to  symbolism  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  harmonization  will  deter  most  readers  from 
following  him  in  detail.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  our 
reaction  from  Origen’s  favorite  methods  of  interpretation  has 
prevented  us  from  seeing  many  of  the  hidden  truths  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  high  priest  Caiaphas  is  not  the  only  biblical  char¬ 
acter  who  has  “  prophesied  ”  better  than  he  knew. 

The  Social  Gospel.  By  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago ;  author  of  “  The 
Church  and  the  Changing  Order,”  “  The  Social  Teaching 
of  Jesus,”  etc.  IGmo.  Pp.  168.  Philadelphia:  The  Grif¬ 
fith  and  Rowland  Press.  1910.  50  cents,  net. 

In  this  compact  and  admirable  little  treatise,  adapted,  by  a 
quiz  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  for  use  in  class  work.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mathews  sheds  light  on  every  aspect  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  now  engross  the  public  attention.  It  is  well  to 
emphasize,  as  he  does,  that  “  the  business  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  that  of  an  economic  reform  association. 
Its  primary  interest  is  not  in  wealth,  but  in  souls  ”  (p.  107). 

The  Approach  to  the  Social  Question  :  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Social  Ethics.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Pea¬ 
body,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard 
University.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  210.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  $1.25,  net. 

Dr.  Peabody  is  one  of  those  wise  religious  leaders  who 
recognize  in  the  discussions  of  the  labor  unions  indications  of 
an  uplifting  sentiment  pervading  all  modem  society,  which 
needs  only  to  be  properly  guided  to  lead  to  most  important 
beneficial  results.  The  volume  is,  throughout,  stimulating  and 
full  of  practical  suggestions.  In  the  concluding  chapter,  on 
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“  Religion  and  the  Social  Question,”  he  admirably  defends 
the  proposition  “  that  both  religion  and  the  Social  Question 
have  a  similarity  in  practical  consequences  which  suggests  a 
similarity  in  origin.  The  same  ideals  and  aspirations,  which 
have  been  in  other  generations  the  peculiar  property  of  re¬ 
ligion,  have  in  this  generation  reappeared  in  forms  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Question”  (p.  172). 

The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Philosophy,  and  Other  Es¬ 
says  in  Contemporary  Thought.  By  John  Dewey,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University.  12mo.  Pp. 
vii,  309.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1910. 
$1.40,  net. 

This  volume  contains  ten  lectures  besides  the  one  which 
gives  title  to  the  collection.  The  note  that  runs  through  them 
all  is,  that  the  value  of  knowledge  lies  in  its  “  securing  a 
method  of  action  ”  whereby  “  the  individual  may  freely  direct 
himself  without  loss  to  the  historic  values  of  civilization” 
(p.  298).  When  we  think  this  through,  it  does  not  seem  to 
differ  much  from  Bishop  Butler’s  well-known  aphorism, 
”  Probability  is  the  guide  of  life.”  For  in  all  practical  affairs 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  certainty.  That  belongs  only 
to  the  axioms  of  theoretical  reasoning.  If  the  author  had 
given  due  attention  to  Professor  Asa  Gray’s  remarkable  chap¬ 
ter  on  “  Darwinian  Teleology,”  he  would  not  have  underes¬ 
timated  the  old-time  argument  for  design  in  nature  as  much 
as  he  has  done  in  the  first  chapter,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
book. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  en  zijne  Intuities  op  het  Gebied 
von  Wijsbegeerte,  Ethiek  en  Godsdienst.  Door  Dr.  T.  A. 
Rust.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  320.  Utrecht;  A.  Oosthoek.  1909. 

The  author  of  this  able  book  regards  Coleridge  as  one 
“  who  through  all  the  years  has  exerted  a  very  great  influ¬ 
ence.”  In  the  Introduction  he  discussed  the  conditions,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religious,  in  England  just  preceding  the  advent 
of  Coleridge.  He  then  gives  a  very  full  biography  of  Cole- 
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ridge  and  as  a  third  section  of  his  volume  considers  various 
aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  including  method,  the¬ 
ory  of  knowledge,  metaphysics,  ethics,  aesthetics,  and  the  will. 
This  last  leads  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  Coleridge’s  relig¬ 
ious  philosophy,  which  is  discussed  under  the  head  of  salva¬ 
tion,  apologetics,  and  the  church.  In  the  concluding  chapter 
the  influence  of  Coleridge,  both  in  philosophy  and  religious 
thought,  is  estimated.  A  full  bibliography  and  an  excellent 
index  complete  the  work,  a.  s.  r. 

The  Grammar  of  Philosophy:  A  Study  of  Scientific 
Method.  By  David  Graham,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  393.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ners  Sons,  Imported.  $2.50,  net. 

Again  it  is  a  barrister  who  is  leading  us  out  of  the  confusion 
worse  confounded  into  which  dilettante  scholarship  is  leading 
the  guileless  public.  Wiener  is  bringing  deliverance  from  the 
crudities  of  the  Wellhausen  critics;  Judge  Lamb  is  calling  us 
back  to  sound  principles  of  jurisprudence  in  judging  of  the 
evidence  for  miracles ;  and  now  our  author  is  bringing  us  good 
deliverance  from  the  fruitless  refinements  of  idealistic  and  ag¬ 
nostic  philosophers.  He  styles  his  work  “  a  development  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Scotch  Philosophy,”  and  “  re¬ 
quires  that  we  shall  resolutely  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
Common  Sense  whithersoever  it  leads”  (p.  vii).  The  style 
is  vivacious ;  the  book  is  full  of  pat  illustrations ;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  penetrates  to  the  weak  spots  of  false  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy  with  unerring  instinct.  The  volume  is  easy  and  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable  reading.  Its  profundity  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  on  account  of  its  perfect  lucidity. 

Alttestamentliche  Studien.  Von  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  ordent- 
licher  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leiden.  III.  Das  Buch 
Exodus.  Pp.  147.  Giessen:  Alfred  Topelmann.  1910. 

This  volume  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  studies  that  Dr. 
Eerdmans  is  publishing.  Its  two  predecessors  were  noticed  in 
the  Bibt.iotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1909. 
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A  few  samples  of  Dr.  Eerdmans’s  work  will  be  sufficient 
He  seeks  to  account  for  Exodus  xix.  20-25  as  a  midrash.  The 
reasoning?  is  as  follows;  In  the  narrative  the  people  do  not 
set  foot  on  the  Mount,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  priests 
Later  priests  could  not  understand  this,  and  rectified  it  in  a 
midrash.  The  command  of  verse  24  provides  a  reason  for  the 
people’s  not  approaching  the  mountain,  while  in  verses  23  f.  an 
explanation  is  given  of  the  priests’  not  appearing  before  God’s 
face  at  Sinai  (p.  G5).  It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Eerdmans  has 
never  heard  of  Aquila’s  reading  ( see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April, 
1910).  It  was  of  course  open  to  him  to  study  the  textual  ma¬ 
terial  before  he  published  anything  on  Exodus. 

Exodus  xxiii.  18,  19,  deals  with  all  feasts  —  not  merely  the 
three  annual  feasts  because,  “  as  is  well  known,  originally 
every  slaughtering  was  a  sacrifice”  (p.  89).  Clearly  it  has 
not  been  given  to  the  professor  to  search  for  sacrifices,  altars, 
and  sanctuaries  in  such  passages  as  Genesis  xviii.  7 ;  xxvii. 
9-14;  xliii.  1(5;  Exodus  xxi.  37;  Judges  vi.  19;  1  Samuel  xxv. 
11  ;  xxviii.  24,  etc. 

Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  is  due  to  a  scribe  who  sought  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  procedure  adopted  by  Moses  as  a  result  of  God’s 
refusal  to  go  up  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  By  pitching  the 
tent  at  a  distance  from  the  camp  he  was  able  to  communicate 
with  God  without  His  having  to  come  to  the  camp.  For  it 
appears  from  verses  12-17  that  God’s  face  went  with  the 
Israelites  (p.  751.  Comment  is  superfluous. 

Dr.  Eerdmans  holds  that  Elohini  in  Exodus  xxii.  fi-ll  (E. 
V.  7-12)  means  the  house  gods.  He  writes:  “  here  the  house 
gods  are  obviously  meant.  They  can  decide,  for  the  house 
and  what  belongs  in  it  are  their  domain”  (p.  128).  Indeed? 
To  pass  over  all  other  points,  how  does  he  conceive  that  any 
house  gods  could  intimate  any  decision  at  all?  It  is  possible 
to  imagine  that,  in  the  case  of  a  temple,  priests  could  by  some 
mechanical  hocus-pocus  impose  on  the  credulous  and  lead 
them  to  believe  that  the  god  had  given  a  decision ;  but  it  is  «f 
the  essence  of  house  gods  that  they  can  have  no  priests  save 
the  inmate  who  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  litigation.  What 
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does  the  professor  imagine  the  procedure  to  have  been  ?  The 
view  itself  is  of  course  on  other  grounds  outside  the  limits  of 
critical  sanity,  but  it  is  desired  rather  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  purely  legal  aspect  as  providing  a  suitable  illustration 
of  the  professor’s  way  of  dealing  with  law. 

The  sections  of  the  volume  treating  of  the  Rook  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Decalogue  are  entirely  destitute  of  value. 

Other  portions  of  the  discussion  occasionally  contain  sensi¬ 
ble  observations.  For  example,  the  professor  realizes  that 
Deuteronomy  x.  0  recognizes  Aaron’s  priesthood,  and  that  the 
high  priest  is  known  to  the  books  of  Kings  (pp.  109  f.)  and 
he  has  some  good  remarks  on  nny  “  congregation  ”  (pp.  80  f.)  ; 
but  such  points  do  not  suffice  to  redeem  the  volume. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal 
with  this  hook  in  detail,  if  only  because  Dr.  Eerdmans  has 
built  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  In  reviewing  the  first  of  these 
studies  we  pointed  out  that  he  had  no  adequate  acquaintance 
with  the  textual  material,  and  this  is  unfortunately  as  true 
of  Exodus  as  of  Genesis.  Indeed  this  volume  shows  no  sign 
of  progress.  As  the  adoption  of  more  scientific  methods  must 
inevitably  sweep  away  all  the  higher  critical  schools,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  discuss  Dr.  Eerdmans’s  views  at  length.  The 
volume  has  been  produced  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  any  sort 
of  distinction  between  guess  work  and  fact  is  entirely  foreign. 
London,  England.  Harold  M.  Wiener. 

The  Sermons,  Epistles  and  Apocalypses  of  Israelis 
Prophets  from  the  Reginning  of  the  Assyrian  Period  to 
the  End  of  the-Maccabean  Struggle.  Ry  Charles  Foster 
Kent,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of  Riblical  Literature  in 
Yale  University.  With  Maps  and  Chronological  Charts. 
8vo.  Pp.  XXV,  51fi.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1910.  $2.75,  net. 

This  volume  continues  the  author’s  eflPorts  to  popularize  the 
conclusions  of  the  Destructive  school  of  critics,  by  arranging 
the  Prophetical  literature  in  the  order  which  their  scheme  lays 
out.  But  in  doing  this  he  is  compelled  to  assume  innumera¬ 
ble  things  as  certain  which  are  extremely  uncertain,  to  say  the 
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least,  and  many  things  as  true  which  are  clearly  erroneous 
The  scanty  notes  are  scarcely  more  than  enough  to  mislead 
the  unlearned  public  for  which  the  work  is  prepared.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  perceiving,  as  the  author  does,  that  the  writer  of  Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi.  could  not  have  lived  during  the  exile  (because  in  Isa. 
xliii.  23,  24,  the  people  are  neglecting  the  stated  sacrifices, 
whereas  in  the  captivity  all  sacrifices  were  suspended),  he 
fails  to  see  that,  in  close  connection  with  this,  there  is  equally 
strong  evidence  that  he  could  not  have  lived  after  the  exile 
(for  at  Ivii.  5-8 ;  Ixiii.  3,  4;  and  Ixvi.  17  the  people  are  berated 
for  idolatry,  a  sin  from  which  they  were  notoriously  free  after 
the  exile). 

The  book  is  a  marvel  of  beautiful  typography,  and  shows 
at  a  glance  an  immense  amount  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
author ;  but  all  this  makes  it  the  more  likely  to  lead  astray  the 
unwary  who  are  not  in  position  to  detect  the  false  assertions 
which  continually  meet  the  eye  of  one  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
troversies  which  are  raging  over  the  subjects  treated. 


A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By 
Arthur  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exe¬ 
gesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  242. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1910.  75  cents,  net. 

This  volume  well  illustrates  the  danger  attending  the  efforts 
of  biblical  critics  to  be  judicial,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
splitting  the  difference  between  contending  parties.  There  is 
scarcely  any  critical  theory  so  bizarre  that  some  distinguished 
critics  have  not  defended  it.  Wellhausen,  for  instance,  as  our 
author  states,  believed  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  apos¬ 
tle  John  suffered  martyrdom  early  in  life.  Too  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  present  volume  to  disproving  this  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  suppositions  which  have  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
evidence  supporting  them.  Thus,  wrong  perspective  is  given 
to  the  arguments,  and  the  lay  reader  is  left  beset  with  a  great 
many  doubts  that  have  no  reasonable  basis.  In  our  copy  the 
pages  from  143  to  150  are  inextricably  confused  in  the  binding. 
With  these  cautions,  the  work  will  be  found  very  useful. 
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Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes.  Von  Caspar  Rene 
Gregory.  Erster  Band  und  Zweiter  Band.  Leipzig:  J.  C. 
Hinrichs’sche  Biichhandlung. 

With  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Gregory’s 
work  we  now  have  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  treatise 
on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  that  has  yet 
appeared  or  is  likely  to  appear  for  some  time  to  come.  As  the 
companion  of  Tischendorf  during  his  later  years,  Dr.  Gregory 
became  specially  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  of  that  great 
master,  and  he  is  fulfilling  in  an  admirable  manner  the  mission 
that  naturally  fell  to  him. 

In  the  first  part  the  evidence  from  the  MSS.  and  the  litur¬ 
gies  is  presented  at  great  length.  Naturally,  and  we  think 
properly,  the  Sinaitic  uncial  is  valued  highest  of  all,  though 
there  is  no  undue  depreciation  of  other  MSS. 

The  enormous  labor  expended  on  the  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  1420  cursive  MSS,  of  the  four 
Gospels  are  enumerated  and  considered;  1405  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles ;  509  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and  185  of  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  ;  while  the  liturgical  books  are  equally  numerous. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  Versions,  and  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  criticism  of  the  text,  in  which  nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  author’s  attention,  down  to  1902, 
when  the  work  went  to  press.  The  contributions  of  English 
and  American  critics  are  duly  recognized,  especially  those  of 
Dr.  Ezra  Abbot. 

The  Problem  of  Evit.  :  A  Criticism  of  the  Augustinian  Point 
of  View.  By  M.\rton  Le  Roy  Burton,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Yale), 
President-Elect  of  Smith  College;  formerly  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Yale  University.  12mo. 
Pp.  234.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  influence  of  Augustine  on  the  religious  thought  of  the 
ages  was  well  deserved  and  natural.  The  extent  to  which  he 
has  been  misunderstood  is  largely  due  to  the  changing  forms 
of  thought  by  which  succeeding  generations  express  their  con- 
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ceptions  of  truth.  This  is  fully  reco^iized  by  the  author  of 
this  thorough  and  thoughtful  volume,  which  in  most  respects 
isl  a  model  of  what  such  a  treatise  should  he.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  author's  phrase  “  Mans  fall  ivas  his  rise  ”  will 
need  more  explanation  than  he  gives  it  before  it  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  understood  by  ordinary  readers.  That  can  only  be  the 
case  in  any  sense  if  the  first  act  of  his  will  was  one  of  diso¬ 
bedience.  If,  as  the  biblical  account  seems  to  imply,  man’s 
first  moral  acts  were  harmonious  with  the  divine  wdll,  the  fall 
was  downward,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  trusted  servants 
of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  At  any  rate,  sin  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  evil,  however  completely  God  may  make  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him. 

The  New  Sciiaff-IIerzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  Edited  by  Samuel  McCauley  Jackson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes.  8vo.  Vol¬ 
ume  VII.  Liutprani>-Moralities  (pp.  xvii,  502).  New 
York  and  London :  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  Com¬ 
plete,  $f)0.0() ;  per  volume,  $5.00. 

This  volume  covers  an  unusually  large  number  of  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  subjects,  all  of  which  are  treated  by 
specially  qualified  authorities.  For  example,  “  Lutherans  ” 
occupies  fifteen  pages  of  matter  prepared  by  Dr.  Froboess, 
Director  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia, 
aided  by  Dr.  Spaeth,  of  the  Lutheran  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 
Twenty-four  pages,  by  Dr.  Buckley,  are  devoted  to  “  Metho¬ 
dists  ” ;  seventeen  pages  are  devoted  to  “  The  Lord’s  Supper 
sixteen  to  “  The  Mass  and  twenty-four  to  “  Missions  to  the 
Heathen.”  The  fourteen  pages  on  “  Marriage  ”  form  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  chapters.  Other  articles  worthy  of 
special  mention  for  their  fullness  are  “  Mohammedanism,” 
”  Missions,”  and  among  biographies  “  Moody,”  “  McCosh,” 
“  Livingstone,”  “  Locke,”  “  McAll,”  “  McCabe,”  and  “  Mc- 
Closkev.”  The  range  of  subjects  in  this  Encyclopedia  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  in  any  other  that  it  supplies  a  wide- 
felt  want. 
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Philosophy  and  Religion.  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  By  Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  D.C.L. 
(Dunelm.),  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  189.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1910,  75  cents,  net. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  make  popular  use  of  Berke¬ 
ley’s  idealism  in  defense  of  Christianity.  The  position  is :  that 
“  apart  from  mind  there  can  be  no  matter  ” ;  that  the  ultimate 
reality  is  .spiritual ;  that  the  physical  universe  has  no  existence 
except  in  the  mind  of  God ;  that  the  mind  which  is  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  universe  is  the  mind  which  we  call 
God.  This  differs  but  little  from  the  prevalent  monistic  the¬ 
ory.  But  both  theories  imply  a  reality  in  matter,  in  that  it  is 
a  constant  and  uniform  manifestation  of  divine  activity,  with 
which  we  deal  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  we  supposed  it 
had  independent  existence.  The  author  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  abstruse  subject  interesting,  and  no  doubt 
helpful  to  a  certain  class  of  minds. 

Modern  Belief  in  Immortality.  By  Newman  Smyth. 
12mo.  Pp.  95.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1910.  75  cents,  net. 

A  delightful  essay  developing  the  argument  for  immortality 
drawn  from  the  insufficiency  of  the ’world  for  the  satisfaction 
of  human  wants.  The  materialistic  objections  to  immortality 
are  met  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

A  CONGREG.ATIONAL  MANUAL  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  For 
the  Use  of  Ministers,  Churches,  and  Deliberative  Assem¬ 
blies  governed  by  Congregational  Usage.  By  William  E. 
Barton,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Oak  Park.  Ifimo.  Pp.  258.  Oak  Park  and  Sublette, 
Blinois:  The  Puritan  Press.  1910, 

This  little  volume  ably  meets  a  deeply  felt  want  in  Congre¬ 
gational  circles.  Tt  contains,  not  only  all  the  directions  which 
are  needed  in  the  ordinary  organization  and  management  of 
churches  according  to  the  civil  laws  regulating  them,  but  also 
a  well-considered  digest  of  parliamentary  law,  which  will  be 
most  useful  in  managing  the  meetings  of  councils  and  as- 
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sociations.  Moreover  it  discusses  with  great  wisdom  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  Congregational  usage  tend¬ 
ing  to  greater  centralization  of  action.  The  churches  will  do 
well  to  heed  the  author’s  cautions  to  move  slowly  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  For  with  a  great  sum  have  we  purchased  the  freedom 
now  enjoyed.  Exigencies  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  when  the 
cause  of  religion  and  truth  will  demand  that  we  throw  off 
again  the  yoke  we  are  so  cheerfully  putting  on  the  necks  of 
the  local  churches. 


Ideals  and  Principles  of  Church  Reform.  By  Rev.  J.  C. 
Barry,  M.A.  With  Introductory  Note  by  James  Denney, 
D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  205.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  Imp.  1910.  $1.25,  net. 

Dr.  Barry  writes  from  the  standpoint  furnished  by  long  and 
wide  experience  in  laboring  to  make  the  gospel  meet  the  wants 
of  an  entire  community.  Before  entering  the  ministry  he  was 
a  practical  engineer  and  a  man  of  affairs.  For  twenty-one 
years  he  ministered  to  a  prosperous  and  active  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Dumbarton,  Scotland.  His  growing  convic¬ 
tion  was,  that  what  the  churches  need  is  not  organic  but  spir¬ 
itual  unity.  Without  containing  any  program  of  reform,  the 
book  is  stimulating  in  the  extreme  and  will  prove  most  helpful 
to  all  classes  of  readers. 


The  Source  of  “  Jerusalem  the  Golden,”  together  with 
Other  Pieces  Attributed  to  Bernard  of  Cluny.  In  English 
Translation  by  Henry  Preble.  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Annotated  Bibliography  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 
Philip  Schaff  Memorial  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
New  York  University.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  207.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  this  erudite  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  Bibliography,  in  which  it  would  seem  that  everything 
has  been  noticed  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  origin  of  this 
celebrated  poem.  Neale’s  much-admired  hymns  “  For  thee, 
O  dear,  dear  country  ”  and  “  Jerusalem  the  Golden  ”  are  a 
translation  of  but  235  lines,  by  no  means  consecutive,  of  a 
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long  poem  by  Bernard,  “  On  Scorn  of  the  World,”  and  are 
the  most  favorable  specimens  of  the  whole.  The  entire  poem 
fills  seventy  pages  in  the  prose  translation.  In  addition  to 
this,  Dr.  Jackson  has  given  in  this  volume  translations  of 
Bernard’s  “A  Golden  Booklet  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World  and 
Desire  for  Eternal  Life,”  “  Daily  Hymn  or  Prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,”  “  Lines  on  the  Divine  Essence,” 
“  Lines  on  the  Dread  Judgment  of  God,”  “  Lines  on  Simeon, 
Abbot  of  York,”  “  Lines  on  Count  Wulnoth,”  and  “  Sermon 
on  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.” 

The  volume  is  an  invaluable  contribution  both  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  this  poem. 

The  Christmas  Roundelay  :  A  Song  for  the  Christmas  Tree. 
By  Rev.  M.  O.  Smith,  M.  A.,  author  of  “  The  Ballad  of 
Ruth  ”  and  other  Verses.  Dedicated  to  the  Children’s 
Memorial  Hospital,  Montreal.  Montreal;  Renouf  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

A  beautiful  roundelay  for  children,  set  to  appropriate  mu¬ 
sic,  which  will  be  found  available  and  attractive  for  Christmas 
celebrations. 

The  Riches  of  Grace.  By  Thomas  Parry,  D.D.  12mo. 
Pp.  242.  Philadelphia :  The  Westminster  Press.  1910.  50 
cents. 

A  forcible  and  much  needed  presentation  of  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  in  these  days  when  the  reign  of  law  is  so  un¬ 
duly  emphasized  in  so  many  quarters.  Grace  is  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  our  salvation.  We  do  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  benediction  with 
which  we  are  regularly  dismissed  from  our  religious  meetings, 
“  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.” 

The  Cloister  Rook  for  Shut-in  Worshipers  and  Pastorless 
Congregations.  By  David  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Minister  to  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York. 
12mo.  Pp.  340.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  $1.00. 
The  sick,  the  deaf,  and  the  widely  scattered  Christian  fam¬ 
ilies  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  older 
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States  will  welcome  this  volume,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  orthodox  pastors  of  the  time.  The  volume  contains 
twenty-six  sermons,  with  appropriate  accompanying  prayers 
Scripture  lessons,  and  hymns.  Both  the  idea  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  are  admirable. 

Looking  Forward  into  the  Past.  By  Rev.  Edward  Pay- 
son  Tenney,  A.M.,  formerly  President  of  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege  ;  author  of  “  Colorado  and  the  New  West,”  “  Contrasts 
in  Social  Progress,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  243.  Printed  by  the 
Rumford  Press,  and  Published  at  Nahant,  Massachusetts 
1910. 

This  is  .a  volume  of  extraordinary  interest,  the  perusal  of 
which  will  prove  captivating  from  its  matter  and  manner,  to 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  the  Middle  West,  the  story  of  whose  settlement  and  of 
the  beginnings  of  their  College  and  various  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  it  records.  Largely  autobiographical,  it  combines  to  a 
rare  degree  the  interest  of  the  author’s  unique  experience  and 
personality  and  that  of  pioneer  history. 

We  learn  that  only  a  small  edition  of  the  book  has  been 
printed  for  the  local  Colorado  Springs  market.  A  few  copies 
may  be  left  over  after  supplying  that  market.  Libraries  and 
individuals  desirous  of  securing  the  book,  can  procure  it,  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts,  of  the  Rumford  Press,  Boston. 

A.  H.  Currier. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  People  from  their 
Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Elroy  McKen- 
dree  Avery.  In  Sixteen  Volumes.  Volume  VII.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxvii,  d-")?.  Cleveland ;  The  Burrows  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany.  1910. 

We  confess  to  being  fairly  fascinated  by  the  successive  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  remarkable  history  as  they  now  rapidly  appear. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  lay  them  down  when  once  we  have  be¬ 
gun  their  reading.  In  looking  around  for  the  reason  of  this 
intere.^t,  we  find  it  to  be,  in  part:  1st.  The  comprehensiveness 
and  clearness  of  the  literary  treatment ;  2d.  The  vividness  of 
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the  portraitures  of  personages  brought  on  to  the  stage  and  of 
the  descriptions  of  their  part  in  the  historical  drama  which  is 
being  unfolded;  3d.  The  elimination  of  all  that  distracts 
attention  from  the  main  points  of  the  history;  4th.  The  un¬ 
rivalled  beauty  of  the  typography,  anti  the  abundance  and 
perfection  of  the  maps  and  illustrations ;  5th.  The  inherent  in¬ 
terest  of  the  subject  treated. 

The  rise  of  the  American  republic,  the  launching  of  the  ship 
of  state,  and  the  establishment  on  a  firm  basis  of  a  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  is,  after  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  most  thrilling  event  in  the  world’s  history.  Both 
the  writer  and  the  publisher  of  this  great  work  have  fully  met 
President  Roosevelt’s  demand  that  a  book  on  history  should  be 
not  only  true  but  interesting.  The  full  literary  references  at 
the  end  of  the  volumes  point  the  way  for  all  the  verification 
which  independent  investigators  may  desire. 

Christian  Rfxonstruction  in  the  South.  By  H.  Paul 

Douglass.  Pp.  xvi,  391.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

$1.50,  net. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  more  anxious  to  get  dry  light  than  that  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union.  The 
war  of  1801  ended  leaving  affairs  in  the  worst  possible  condi¬ 
tion.  The  slaves  were  freed  without  the  provision  of  any 
means  for  their  support  or  education ;  their  masters  were 
ruined  in  property  and  in  reputation,  and  were  entirely  dis¬ 
trusted  by  the  North;  Congress  was  under  the i  lead  of  ex¬ 
tremists  who  wished  to  make  the  yoke  of  the  conquered  peo¬ 
ple  as  hard  to  bear  as  possible.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  much  progress  has  been  made  as  we  find  to 
be  the  case.  But  still  there  are  now  nearly  as  many  negroes  in 
the  South  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  as  there  were  be¬ 
fore  emancipation,  so  rapidly  has  the  population  increased ; 
while  there  are  more  than  a  million  whites  in  the  mountain 
districts  who  are  equally  ignorant.  The  American  Missionary 
Association  was  one  of  the  earliest  organizations  to  enter  the 
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field,  and  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
strumentalities  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  various  States.  Wisely  this  Association  g^ves  to  the 
colored  race  all  the  education  which  the  white  race  desires  for 
itself ;  for,  if  the  negroes  are  to  rise  to  their  full  capacity,  they 
must  have  persons  of  their  own  color  in  every  profession.  It 
is  not  enough  to  educate  them  for  industrial  occupations.  This 
we  ought  to  do,  but  we  must  not  leave  the  other  undone. 


Bible  Studies  on  the  Sabbath  Question.  For  the  use  of 
Pastors,  Sabbath  Schools,  Young  People’s  Classes,  Home 
Study,  etc.  By  Arthur  Elwin  Main,  D.D.,  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Alfred 
Theological  Seminary,  Alfred,  N.  Y.  8vo.  Pp.  80.  Print¬ 
ed  for  the  Sabbath  SchocJ  Board  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap¬ 
tist  General  Conference  by  the  American  Sabbath  Tract 
Society  (Seventh-day  Baptist),  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
Cloth,  postpaid,  25  cents;  paper,  7  copies,  $1.00. 

A  scholarly  defense  of  the  continual  claims  of  the  seventh  • 
day  of  the  week  to  be  observed  as  sacred.  The  literary  ref¬ 
erences  are  numerous  and  valuable. 


The  Heart  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  John  R.  Sampey, 
D.D.,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville. 
Kentucky.  12mo.  Pp.  283.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Sunday 
School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  50  cents, 
postpaid. 

A  manual,  prepared  by  one  of  our  ablest  Old  Testament 
scholars,  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  students 
without  fear  of  undermining  their  faith.  We  have  nothing 
for  the  book  but  unqualified  praise.  The  manual  will,  as  the 
author  hopes,  create  “  a  thirst  for  richer  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  start  the  reader  aright  as  he  opens  the 
Bible.” 
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DAVID  WORTHINGTON  SIMON,  D.D. 

David  Worthington  Simon,  assistant  editor  of  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra  for  many  years,  died  during  the  year  1908 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  born  in  com¬ 
paratively  humble  circumstances  at  Hazelgrove,  Cheshire,  in 
1830,  and  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  Lancashire  In¬ 
dependent  College  (1848-54).  At  this  time  it  was  impossible 
for  a  nonconformist  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  English 
Universities,  and  Simon,  who  was  profoundly  interested  in  the 
deeper  questions  of  philosophy  and  theology,  transferred  him¬ 
self  to  Germany,  where  in  its  hospitable  universities  every 
opportunity  of  self-improvement  was  open  to  him.  He  ac¬ 
quired  here  a  high  degree  of  scholarship  in  every  branch  of 
his  profession,  but  devoted  his  principal  energies  to  historic 
and  dogmatic  theology.  Of  his  interest  in  history,  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Dorner’s  voluminous  “  History  of  the  Development 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  ”  is  a  monument.  He 
became  by  far  the  best  of  that  company  of  young  scholars  who 
have  for  many  years  translated  for  the  English-speaking  pub¬ 
lic  the  chief  productions  of  the  German  theological  press,  of 
which  his  latest  translation,  Stahlin’s  “  Kant,  Lotze,  Albrecht 
Ritschl,”  is  a  proof,  a  translation  which  might  be  mistaken,  on 
account  of  its  limpid  and  perfect  English,  for  an  original  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  language.  His  universities  were  Halle,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Tholuck,  and  Tubingen,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1863. 

Thus  thoroughly  ready  for  the  work  of  theological  instruc¬ 
tion  to  which  he  as^iired.  Dr.  Simon  returned  to  England.  But 
a  prophet  is  not  always  recognized  “  in  his  own  country  ” ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  occupy  himself  for  a  time 
in  other  pursuits.  He  became  an  agent  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  it  was  not  till  1869  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  Spring 
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Hill  College  in  Birmingham,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years 
While  here  he  made  a  proposal  to  remove  the  college  to  Ox¬ 
ford  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  university  a 
step  which  was  later  taken  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  M.  Fairbairn.  At  this  earlier  time  the  interest  even  of 
so  statesmanlike  a  man  as  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  could  not  be  en¬ 
listed  in  the  project,  although  he  afterwards  lent  a  determina¬ 
tive  influence  in  its  favor.  Dr.  Simon  therefore  welcomed  a 
call  to  the  principalship  of  the  Congregational  Theological 
Hall  in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  removed  in  1884.  His  stay 
here  was  of  some  length,  but  in  1893  he  followed  Dr.  Falding 
in  the  principalship  of  the  United  College  at  Bradford,  where 
he  remained  till  his  resignation  in  1907.  He  occupied  the 
double  chair  of  homiletics  and  theology,  for  the  former  of 
which  he  was  qualified  by  a  long  life  of  almost  constant 
preaching,  by  large  gifts  of  imagination,  and  by  many-sided 
acquaintance  with  life.  Of  his  powers  in  this  direction  he  has 
left  much  evidence,  and  among  the  rest  a  volume  of  sermons, 
“  Twdce  Born”  (1904).  His  reputation  as  a  theologian 
gained  him  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Edinburgh  University. 

Dr.  Simon’s  original  journey  to  Germany  was  partly,  at 
least,  suggested  by  questionings  which  the  ordinary  Congre¬ 
gational  orthodoxy  of  his  youth  had  aroused.  In  Germany 
he  left  the  Calvinistic  scheme  for  one  quite  different,  though 
he  retained  to  the  last  his  attachment  to  the  evangelical  the¬ 
ology  in  general.  His  freer  position  in  regard  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  was  presented  in  his  little  volume  “  The  Bible  an  Out¬ 
growth  of  Theocratic  Life”  (188fi),  in  whi.ch  every  trace  of 
verbal  inspiration  and  of  a  dogmatic  value  to  be  ascribed  to 
every  word  of  Scripture  has  disappeared.  His  two  principal 
dogmatic  books  were  his  “  Redemption  of  Man  ”  and  his  “  Rec¬ 
onciliation  by  Incarnation”  (1898).  Both  are  occupied  with 
the  problem  of  the  atonement,  and  while  bearing  abundant 
testimony  to  the  learning  of  the  author,  they  give  still  greater 
evidence  of  his  entire  independence  of  thought.  As  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  if  he  ever  held  Dorner’s  theory  of  a  devel- 
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opment  of  the  incarnation,  he  abandoned  it  for  the  theory  of 
the  kenosis,  which  he  held  in  a  general  rather  than  in  a  strictly 
philosophical  way.  His  theology  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
itself  upon  the  analogy  of  life,  with  strong  dependence  upon 
modern  biology  for  analogies  and  suggestions.  He  never  ac¬ 
cepted  the  modern  higher  criticism  of  the  liible  as  .sound 
either  in  methods  or  results,  and,  indeed,  had  little  patience 
with  the  various  mediating  schools  which  have  been  neither 
evangelical  nor  rationalistic. 

The  United  College  prospered  under  his  guidance,  and  be¬ 
came  the  leading  Congregational  theological  school  in  England 
in  point  of  numbers.  To  this  result  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Simon  contributed  largely.  He  was  a  very  companionable 
man.  with  large  gifts  of  conversation,  a  “  pawky  ”  humor,  as 
the  Scotch  used  to  call  it.  and  an  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  care 
of  the  individual  students,  whom  he  regularly  visited  when 
absent  from  the  college  in  attendance  upon  the  different 
Scotch  Universities,  where  their  distinctively  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  was  procured.  A  journey  which  he  made  around  the 
world  in  1890,  tarrying  in  Australia  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
visiting  the  United  States  in  a  somewhat  deliberate  way, 
added  to  his  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  and  broad¬ 
ened  his  view  of  every  subject  he  touched.  His  appreciation 
of  America  was  genuine  and  great.  If  he  did  not  attain  the 
large  leadership  in  his  denomination  which  he  might  have 
a.spired  to,  it  was  more  the  result  of  his  excellencies  than  his 
defects,  of  his  high-souled  pride  and  sensitiveness,  of  his  gen¬ 
uine  modesty  and  unwillingness  to  push  his  own  interests,  of 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellencies 
of  every  movement,  and  latterly  of  his  distru.st  of  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  predominance  of  the  rational  element  in  current  the¬ 
ological  thinking.  But  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  soul, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  stimulating  teacher,  a  good  friend, 
a  profound  theologian,  and  as  a  sincere  and  simple-minded 
Christian.  Fr.\nk  Hugh  Foster. 


